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APPENDIX A 
Vaughn Contract and Report 




MUB£ftY WHEELER 
COMMISStOhEK 




Area Code 314 
Phone 636-SI 71 



STATE DEPART^4ENT OF EDUCATION 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



jEfreRSON BUiLOiNC: 
P. O. BOX 460 



JEFFERSON CITY. MISSOURI 65102 



To: 




i^John Alberty 
Olenn White 
Ed Downey 



Donald Shire 




From: P. J. Newell, Jr 



Subject: Annual Report Concerning 'Analysis of FY 1966 Title I Evaluations Due 



1, As of this date we have mailed a contract to Mr. A. R. Vaughn to provide the 
State Department of Education Lrith an analysis and interpretation of data 
from the evaluation reports of FY 1966 Title I, FL 89-10, projects. 

2 * This contract calls for us to provide IBM punch cards from the Title I 
evaluation reports to Mr* Vaughn by November 7, 1966. 



3. I have asked Glenn White to be the liaison representative from the State 
Department of Education during the course of the contract with Mr. A. R. Vaughn. 

4. Ed Downey and Donald Shire are to spend full time, if needed, to obtain 
evaluation reports as complete as possible from the local educational agencies 
and punch cards of the material on the evaluation reports to be presented to 
Mr. Vaughn by November 7, 1966. 

5. Ed Downey and Donald Shire are to spend full time, if needed, after November 7, 
1966, to produce the narrative and other aspects of the annual evaluation 
report to the TJ. S. Office of Education that will not be provided under the 
contract with Mr. A. R* Vaughn, 




October 11, 1966 




mmiu JR* 

ASSiitANt coMMissiOMe« 



DIVISION OF INSTRUCtlON 




Department 

State of Missouri 




jErFERSON City 




Mr* Abb R. Vaughn 
210 Reedway Drive 
Kirkwood, Missouri 

Dear Mr* Vaughn: 

Enclosed is an agreement for Analysis and Interpretation of 
Data from Title I Projects pursuant to your proposal received 
with your letter of September 25, 1966. 

Please sign both copies, retain the copy, and return the 
original to me as soon as possible. 

I am asking Mr. Glen White to act as the liaison for the 
State Department of Education and work with you concerning 
the carrying out of the %-7ork under this agreement. 




P. J. Newell, Jr. 
Assistant Commissioner 
Division of Instruction 



PJN: jrs 



Enclosures 



AGItEEtEilT BEll^EEN TIIE MISSOURI STATE DEPARTHEia' OF EDUCATIOH 
AND ABB R* VAUGHN, 210 REEDHAY DRIVE, KIRKWOOD, MISSOURI 



ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION OF 
FROM FY 1966 TITLE I, PL 89-10 PROJECTS 



The State Department of Education hereby enters, into an agreement with ^ 

for analysis and interpretation of data from the evaluation reports of FY ^ 

Title I PL 89-10, projects. Work under this agreement will commence immediately 
upon the signing of the agreement, and the analysis and AgL 

cLipleted and furnished to the State Department of Education by November 30, 19 . 

1 , The State Department of Education 



a. 



Provide one State Department of Education employee as liaison during 
the course of the work under this agreement* 



b. Provide IBM punch cards for the Title I, PL 89-10, evaluation reports 
to be analyzed ana interpreted, by November /, 1966* 

c* Pay upon completion and delivery of the analysis and interpretations 
the amount of $3,450 to Abb R* Vaughn* 

2* Abb R* Vaughn will: 

Carry out the work as set forth in his ‘‘Proposal for Analysis and 
Interpretation of Data from Title I Projects” that is attached, 
and becomes part of this agreement. A one-page progress report sha 

be submitted weekly. , 

Work with the liaison employee of the State Department of Education 

in carrying out the work under this agreement* 



a* 



b. 



All programs, data^ and interpretations resulting through this agree e , 
will become property of the State Department of Education, who becomes sole 
owner, and no part is to be released or provided to any other person or 

agency. 



STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



October 10, 1966 



Date 




Hubert Wheeler 
Commissioner of Educacion 



Date 



Abb R. Vaughn 




PROPOSAL FOR ANALtSIS MB INTERPPnETATIOH OF DATA 
FROM TITLE I PROJECTS 



Name of Applicant; Abb R> Vaughn . 

Address of Applicant; 210 Reedway Drive, 

Kirkv;ood» Mj.ssouri 

Submitted to; Hr* John Alberty, Director 

Title I Section, Public Law 89-10 
State Department of Education 

Date of Submission; 29 September 1966 

Beginning Date of Contract; 3 October 1966 

TerndLnation Date of Contract; On or before 22 Icveraber 1966 

Total Amount of Contract; $3,450 
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PROPOSAL FOR MliVLYSlS /^ID 



IMTERPBETATIO.^ OF DATA FROM TITLE I PPvOJECTS 



This proposcii offers e design^ on n coixtrsct besiSj to the State 
Deparment of Idtication of the State of Missouri for the perforwance of 
computer services, statistical analyses, and interpretation of the data 
collected from educational projects funded by the State government under 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Act, Public Law $9-'10, These services 



will take their final form in a report subraitted to the Missouri State 
Department of Education* The report would represent a laajor portion of the 
requirements for the State Annual Evaluation Rei^^lor^ he PreyiousJiBCja 
Year requested by the federal Office of Education (April, 1966)* Provisions 
can be made for detailed analyses of specific sections of the data; the 
results so derived may serve as an additional source of information about the 
characteristics of Title I projects, and these may be appended to the report. 

This proposal is divided into four sections* Three of these 
concern directly the obligation to the federal government; the fourth deals 
with measures which, while not required by the federal office, may be of 
interest to those \jho at the state level deal with more highly differentiated 
facets of Title I. The work to be done under the^proposed contract is not 



intended to fulfill all of the requisites indicated by the U*S* Office of 
Education* Pvather, the areas of principal concern here are those where quanti- 
tative information is required, and discussion of results will in the report 



be focused upon this aspect of Title I projects. 

Six classes of ordinal and/or interval data from Title I projects may 

be distinguished, for ^diich statistical measurments are appropriate. These 



classes are: the methods used to establish Title I 



areas, the coopera- 



tive programs among two or more 
programs), project methods and 



ies of project (including non-Tltle 1 
s, the use of standardised tests and 



1 



other rating instruments, attendance and meifibership records, and the disburse- 
ment of Title 1 funds. A large portion of this data can be handled via 
tabular foruiatj graphs will be used where possBle to illustrate relationships 5 
data will be ranked and lists prepared tdiere specified by the requirements and 
where the material lends itself to no other kind of presentation. 

fdiile a discuss ion of proposed measures for each of the classes 
noted above would constitute one systematic approach for this presentation, 
an attempt is itiade in the sections which follow to adhere to the arrangement of 
categories Indicated in the outline prepared by the federal office. The 
categories indicate the components of the i*n£rmatioii which will be contained 
in the report. 

Section I. General Dltrensions or Title I Projects 

Three rather disparate aspects of Title 1 projects are treated 
in this section: the types of evaluation design used by the projects, extra** 
and intra**p reject coordination, and a compilation of standardised test usage 
together with their scores. 

Five different types of evaluation (experimental) design were 
suggested for Title I projects. The distribution for these, together with a 
sunutiary of designs which deviated from the indicated patterns, will be expressed 
in terms of sums to indicate the number of projects that used each design. 

Tiie types of des5.gn include: 

1. Two-group design, with an experiraental (project) group and 
a non-project group, used as a controls 

2. One— group design, using pre— and post— test scores for the 
comparison of observed gain or loss with expected gain. 

3* One-group design, allowing comparison of pre- and posttest 
scores vzith local, state, or national norms. 

One— group design, allov/jng coiriparison of observed project 



4. 
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perforwance with e::pectaticie$ based on data collected on 
ptevious project-^school peirforDance. 

5# OnC'^'group design j using project data alone^ without an 
objective criterion* 

Extra— and inter— project coordination^ with respect to the work 
here under consideration, also involves simple counting measures* Extra- 
project cooperation between Local Educational (LEA) of Title I and 

Community Action Programs (CAP) will be indicatd in a table showing the sum 
of Title I projects initiated in areas where there were approved CAPs, together 
with the total amount of Title X funds allocated to these areas* (Other charac- 
teristics of the relation bet\^7een these programs, e*g*, State-level interven- 
tion, successes and failures, will not be considered in this report.) The 
relation of Title I to other Titles of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act (i*e*. Titles II and III) will be described with reference to the purposes 

for which funds were allocated from Title I* 

Interproject coordination includes an evaluation of the developmenu 

and implementation of cooperative venture among two or more districts* Sorae 

estimate of the successes and the difficulties encountred in the development 

of these programs may be derived fr^m ratings of their projects by the districts 

involved, if these are available. IJhile an element of bias (and therefore 

error) may be Introduced with self-rating procedures, the ratings would fumxsh 

some concrete evidence for the required inforination; they may in additxon provide 

some rationale for recoramendations and future planning of the prograrus* 

A table will be provided to show the degree— in terms of kinds of 

services and activities (arrangements) -to wliich non-public sdiool children 

participated in Title I projects. The numbers of projects and of children so 

involved will be represciited by sums for each* 

«• 
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Tv/o appendices of the repott hxU contain suppleiaentary material 



concernins the use of standardised tests. Presets uliidi used the same tests 
will be rente-ordered so as to derive an estirsiate of relative effectiveness 



each project. The differences beU^een projects will be discussed in terms of 
the amount of change produced relative to project objectives. If pre- and post-j 
test scores for these programs are avaitablej and if a sufficient number of 
projects used the same standardised test (say, N~10 or more), a measure of 
association such as the Spearman rank correlation coefficient (rho) could 
be applied which would allow, with an appropriate test of significance (e,g, 
Student’s t) , a more objective determination of the degree of change in terpis 
of project objectives, Moreo\»er, a search for similarities and differences 



among projects might then be made more m 2 anii 4 ,tul* 

In the second appendi.x wi3.3. be compiled^the achievement test scores 
of educational attalnraent. Projects vill here be grouped according to the 
similarity of their objectives and their use of the same tests. 

SiarMnn II, Comprehensive Analysis 
Eight categories, dealing maiily with methodological aspects of 
Title I projects, are considered in this section. For each category here 
separate treatment will be given each of the five Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas (SMSA) as the latter are defined by the Bureau of the Budget, 
The first category requires tabulation* for each SMSA the sum of 
LEAs for \#tich Title 1 prograais were approved is to be shown, together with 
the araount of funds finally apportioned to these groups. Also indicated in 



this table x^ill be an undupllcated count of children, divided so 



subtotals 



show the number of public school, nonpublic school, and imenrolled (i*e,, neither 
public nor private school) participants. The sum of these subgroups will be 
divided by the amount of funds coimndtted, to yield an average per pupil 



cost* 



s 



Itethods used to establis'h project areas (e*g,, ^ census inforaiation. 



AFDC payraentSj and otlier types of graphic material) x-Jlll be rank^ordered 
in teritis of the frequency i-iith which they were utilised# These data may also 
be represented graphically to show the shape of the distribution# 

Those pupil needs (e#gv, poor language ability ^ physical needs) 
most pertinent to the identified purposes of Title 1 will be rank-ordered and 
also represented graphically* Elaborations and other qualification for 
these data will be provided* 

The prohlecis which evolved at LEil le-vels will be indicated: these 



include such factors as insufficient personnel, poor attendance by students. 



poor cooperation by parents, and so on# (M interesting study with respecc 
to these factors might begin with an attempt to identify the elements which 
produced the difficulties, particularly as regrds those LEAs that report 
the same problem but for different reasons.) 



A table will be used to show the frequency with which specific 
types of project activity were funded# The cuaphsis here will be upon those 
types of activity for which funds were appropriated most frequently* 

The methods used by LEAs to inci*ease to to develop staff for 
Title I projects will also be represcited by a table* Any qualitative data 
that is available might be used to indicate the efficiency of these methods* 
Psychometric instruniants, including achievement tests, are again 
given attention in this section* Here, for each school level (i*e*, pre- 
kinder garten/kindsrgarten, grades 1-3, 4-6, 7-9, and 10-12), psychometriG 
measures will be listed by type, according To the frequency with which they 
were employed* 

The effectiveness of project metliods and activities are considered in 
both this and the following section. Project effectiveness is viewed here in 



terns of grade lei;elss five project activities are to be cited for each level 

early school years— preschool through grade 3; middle years— grades 4-6 ^ 
and adolescent years— '‘grades 7 - 12 ) * Selection of the five activities for 



discussion Is to be based upon a judgment of thel^ effectiveness by local project 
directloii'S; the most effective activities beitg gven precedence* Some criterion 
for effectiveness must therefore be established prior to the selectloii of 
activities* Utilisation of the frequency with which LEAs whoose a particular 
type of activity (e*g*j reading, arithmetic, etc.) for their projects would 
perhaps yield only an estimate of the popularly of a ^/en activity, rather than 



an objective estimate of effectivenss* 




in addition to 



these ratings, test scores be used as a criterion; that projects conducting 
the same activity and which used the saiae standardised achievement test be 
grouped together (so that activity and test are matched and an N r. 3 x 5 table 
is obtained); and the significance of the difference tested between the top 
one-half of the pre- and posttest scores for each category, for each grouping of 
grade levels* The relative strengths and weahnesses in procedure for the 
activities thus selected may then be viewed with respect to other, more qualitative 
variables aach as personnel qualxfications, scheduling, equxprtient, and the Ixlce* 
Of course, if quantitative data is available for any of these factors, and if 
the necessary statistical assumptions can be met, the analysis outlined above 
may be adjusted to permit the use of higher-powered statistical tests* 



Section III* Tab u lar Data 

Several two-vray tables are included in this section* Ti^o of these 
deal with classes of material that have bep considered earlier; five others are 
concerned x-jith relatively nev/ data* The list bdow is intended only to serve as 
a brief indication of the content of each table. 
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Behaviour 



developed 



Tab le 1 * Tests Jp r Jevelopmen^^^ IQub^ 

Using a scheae similar to the one 

for the last category of the precedirg section, a subsaiaple will be 



selected from Title I projects representative of highest, toiddle, and lowest 



in effectiveness of activity* In the table, sums for the number of projects that 
employed each kind of test (i*e*, instruKents rging in reliability and italidity 
frora anecdotal records to standardised tests) v;ill be shoim for developraent 



in skill subjects, attitudes and behaviour# Thse sums will be further classified 



by grade levels* 

Table 2* Sumarv of Effectiveness fo Types of Projects* For major 
types of projects (a concept that might be defined statistically or qualitatively) 
several subtables may be constructed, which x^ill summarise the numbers of projects 
that showed maximum, medium, or minimal progress toward their objectives* 

The objectives of the projects, serving as criteria here, shall to the two 
that are shovai by the project directors to be fe most important* 

Table 3. Av^rag^Jally_A«enlanc^ 

Rates for Tit le I Prpj e^^^^J^chpqls_^ ^^ to Sfete No rm* In this table will 

be presented the average daily attendance and membership rates for Title I 
project schools* Tliese rates will be compared with State Norms (i*e*, all 
non-Title I schools in the State)* Tlie terms used in the title of the table 



are defined in accordance with the govermaent phlication (April, 1966)# 
Table A* Dropout Kates (Holdinc^ Poxjer) fog. Title I ProjecJ . 
Compared to Non-Title I Schools and State Uide Norm* Daapout rate will be 
computed according to the formula given by^the U*S* Office of Education 
publication (April, 1966)* These rates, as with those for Table 3, will be 



compared with the State Norms* 



Table 5. Pcjcccntaf. c of Students in Title I Project Hlg li Schools 
jGffltlnuiri^^, Educ a tlo’> bcyqiid Hig;li Scho ol Cotepared to State H o ff u These 
percentages cait be handled statistically (using Chi square procedures) for a 
comparison of Title I with non~Title 1 high schools in the State* 

Table Res ults for Most Hidel^^ Tests in Skill Siibi ect„ 

Areas for Title I Schools* It is possible that the raw data for this table may 

m iM - ifc T "i w i i - r « • I - - -iTf i Tfi-T- --‘T- ~~ « a** ^ ^ *i^’*^* 

be collected through an arrangement with the Ilissouri Statewide Testing Service* 

IMs table will include the raw scores, means, standard deviations, and 

percentile ranks for the tests in skill subject areas* The percentile ranks 

shown in this table will be based upon the starkrdisation gruaps tliat X’/cre used 

to establish the norms for the achievment tests under review* 

Table ?♦ The F ive Mos^^^ Fund ed Title I Projects for 

th e Stat e* This table will include qualitative materials, i*e*, project 

objectives, and the most frequently used approach to these objectives will be 

matched x^ith the frequency xo-ith x^hich projects received funds* 

Section I¥. Supp&emcntarv Analyses 

A number of ancillary designs can be developed for the comparison 

of tx^o or more variables drawn from the classes of data discussed earlier* These 

comparisons might be instructive x;ith respect to the structure of Title I 

projects; they itiay also enhance and help bring hto focus specific aspects of 

the projects that may be of valnte for future planning. The following is not 

intended to be an exhaustive survey of possible analyses; but only to serve as 

an indication of the possibilities in this regard* 

A series of comparisons may be conducted among variables that 

concern the development and implementation of Title I projects on local levels » 

The assumptions underlying the majority of these sutdics x-rould permit the 

application of nonpar ar.;e trie statistical procedures* 

The methods used to develop or increase Title I staff by LEAs 

♦ 

that reported that lack of personnel played an important part in the devclopraent 
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of their programs tuay be compared with the riiethods used by districts which 
itidicated that iixsufficient staff was a canor difficulty* Resutls would be 
expected to show how the first group of LGAs solved their problem, aixd the 
sources from which their personnel was gathered* 

The types of project activities developed by LEAs that received 
assistance from colleges and/or universities in the State may be compared with 
the programs which did not vitilise this source* It might be speculated that 
the activities of the first group differed in bh type and effectiveness from 
those of the second; attention might also be given to the direction, in 
terms of success or failure, toward which the attivitics of both groups varied* 

An estimate can be made of the propations for expenditure of funds 
for three major categories (salaries, supplies, and equipment, remodeling and 
constructurp:) for general Information purposes* In this coiaxexion it may be 
of interest to find vmether there, were significant differences in the amounts 
of funds appropriated for purchase of school supplies and other facilities by LBAs 
that reported that they received assistance fxm coiimiercial companies, and those 
that did not so report* 

Differences in types of activities developed by LEAs that reported 
lack of attendance by students to be a problem may be compared with, e.g*, a 
group of LEAs the same standardised tl'est that did not report this 

problem* Components of this study might iid.ude attention to the relation 
between lack of attendance and dropout rate; attendance and lack of parental 
cooperation; the ratio of success to failure of the activities developed 
(as defined by test scores) ; percentages of, attendance during the Title 1 
program vs* that of the regular school period; tbpstructure and quality of 
available staff, and such concrete characteristcs of the programs as amoimts of 
space, sv’pplies, and other facilities* 



The use of such cxtra-lnstructionel pcrsoiiitel us social workeirSj 
psychologists, psychiatrist, and psychoa;etrists on a basis which integrated their 
services into the project tjiay have played an iuiportant part xn the way in 
which Title I programs were perceived by those who conducted them* It m^ght be 
speculated, for example, that LEHs for which these services v/ere availfcble, and 
which attempted to use them, may also have established one or more structured, 
non—teaching services as part of their programs (i*e«, screening procedures, 
diagnostic and/or treatment procedures, special groups or special activities 
for children ^/ho manifested omoiditoiial and/or envxronmentaJ. dxfficultles) * 

Another aspect, not unrelated to the foregoing, would involve an 
attempt to get an estimate of the distribution of Title I personnel in terms 
of activity assignments and type(s) of employment for all projects* Such 
a distribution would provide a basis for a comparison of staffing patterns 
in the LEAs, and the latter could be classified by SMSA definitions* 



j u 

Suggested Sclieduic of the Ifork to be Cor.:y>let^d Under this Contra^t_ 
Tho rcviGv/ Gtid ciniilysis of the dGtci to bo studied under this contmet 
can begin oi\ 3 October 1966. It is expected that the contract will terminate 
on or before 22 Kovember 1966, on which date the fxnal report will be submitted. 
It is also expected that the State Department of Edacation would supply the 
data on standard IBK punch cards, on a schedule that could be determined by 
the applicant and the liaison person from the State Department of Education. 

It is further suggested that all keypunching and other preparation of the 
data for which the State Departmenc of Education is directly responsible 
beecoEipleted by 31 October 1966, so that it will not be necessary tor the 
applicant to accept fresh data from the Department at aity time after this 



Budget 



Salaries 


Amount 


Professional Staff 


$2,000 


Clerical and Secretarial Staff 


450 


Other Costs 




Data-Pro cessing Services 


1,000 



Total $3,450 



The professional staff will consist of one full time position for 
six weeks and one full time position for four weeks or the equivalent.* 



* Certain portions 



of the v’ork will be done by several mdrviuuals woiking 



on a part-tirae basis. 



ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION OP DATA FROM TITLE 1 PROJECTS 



This report is tn fulfillnent of a contract oetvjeen Abb R* Vaughn 
and the State Departnient of Education of the State of Missouri for the analysis 
and interpretation of data froni FY 1966 Title Public Law 89—10 Projects* 
Liaison between Abb R. Vaughn (hereafter, the writer) and the Missouri State 
Departnent of Education (hereafter, SDE) was maintained by an employee of 
the SDE* This individual provided the general prccedural outline of the United 
States Office of Education requirements, transmitted data from SDE to the writer, 
and received progress reports at various stages of the analysis* The liaison 
employee was also available to answer specific questions regarding administrative 
procedures for Title I projects, to offer counsel about the format of this 
report, and to review sections of the material at different points in its 



preparation* 

In overall pattern, presentation of the data from Title I projects 
follows the structure of the outline distributed by the United States Office 
of Education in the paper, State Annual Report for previous Fis.ca^^^^ (1966). 
Before preceding to this presentation, however, attention much be given to 
certain general procedures vjhich bear directly upon the nature of the analysis. 
Data which meets the assumptions of nominal and/or ordinal statistical measure- 
ment is of primary concern in this report* Noparametric procedures have been 
employed where appropriate* Purely descriptive material required by the federal 
office has not been included in the analysis* 



General Description of the Data 

Results, and their derived implications are, as with aiiy research 
ffort, necessarily limited by the nature of sampling procedures. With one 
ixception, discussed below, the samples under consideration here were collected 
lolely by SDE and then transmitted for analysis* The writer became acquainted 



1 



2 



with the material at a relatively late stage of collection; further, the 
calendar dates by which completion of the work was expected left little opportunity 
to evolve a plan for analysis which oay have allowed for more comprehensive 
statistical predictions to be made for outcomes of Title I projects. 

Of the population of Title I projects, two of three possible subsamples 
have been studied. Table 1 contains the total number of Local Educational 
Agencies (LEA) in the State of lasso-irl that conducted projects under Title 
I grants. These numbers, 513 lEAs and 981 projects, constitute the population 
of Title I projects for the State; and are designated Sample 1 in Table 1. 

Of this population there was received for analyis a subsample which contained 
reports for 302 LEAs and was inclusive of 320 Title I project evaluations. In 

Table 1, this subsaiaple is designated Subsample A. 

Another subsaraple was drawn in order to arrive at an estimation 
particularly for various categories of information necessarily lost in the 
course of the coding procedure employed for Sample A. In Table 1, this subsample 
is labeled Subsample B. It was selected via a systematic process similar 
to quota sampling (a varient of stratified sampling (Dubois, 1965]) which 
involved entering a table of random numbers in order to deterrrine the point in 
Subsample A from which members of Subsample B would be chosen. Following entry In 
the table of random numbers, Wo selection procedures were followed! each tenth 
report from to of Subsample A was chosen, and an attempt was made 

to approximate the distribution of LEAs in Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas (SUSA) found in the latter sample. Sample B, than, has an N of 61 LEAs, 
and contains 65.Title 1 projects. Table 1 shows that it contains 13.57 per cent 

of the LEAs included in Subsample A* 

The relations between Sample 1 and Subsamples A and B may be seen In 

Table 1, in terms of their respective Hs for participating LEAs. projects, 
and activities, together with tiie percentage of these t!s in Sample 1 that are 

represented by Samples A and B (K* and li", respectively), and the percentages 
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Number of Local 
Educational Agency 
reports included 
in Selected Sub- 
saraplc. 

[Subsample B] 41 65 159 7*99 6.63 $.01 13.57 20.31 5.18 1.58 3.39 2.14 
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of projects and activities contained in Subsample B of the N* Subsample A, 

It must be noted that neither Sample 1 nor Subsamples A and B may be considered 
random samples in the sense that every case in the population of Sample 1 
had equal probability of being selected at each step in the development of 
the Subsamples* This factor is a limiting one in terms of the choice > hut not 
necessarily in level of significance or pcx^er-efficiency> of appropriate statisti- 
cal models* 

Further observations may be made rcgardin^he similarities betvjeen 
Sample 1 and Subs amp les A and B* As the LEAs are subdivided into individual 
projects and activities > the suras for these categories represent an increase 
over the suras for LEAs* The average LEA operated more than one project, and 
within these, more than one activity was conducted* Inspection of Table 1 
also reveals that mean projects per district, and mean activities per district 
and per project were more closely aligned betwoa Sample 1 and Subsample B 
than between either Sample 1 and Subsaraple A or Subsample A and Subsample B* 

This kind of regression is claracteristic of a linear relation between two 
variables, ’hen the relationship is less than perfect (cf* Dubois, 1965)* 

Insofar as this relationship is concern, therefore, sampling criteria for this 
Subsample appear to have been met* 

Tv 7 o quantitative methods were used to determine the representativeness 

of Subsaraple A relative to Sample 1 Project activities and services for 

Sample 1 and for Subsaraple A were rank-ordered with respect to the frequency 

with which each activity qas reported used by the LEAs* The results of this 

procedure may be seen in Table 2* Agreement in rank was obtained for three 

out of 18 categories of operations reading, ranked first for both groups, social 

studies/social science, ranked 13th, and science, ranked 12th* For Sample 1, the 

s&K most frequently operated activities and/or services were reading, 

# 

English Language Arts, mathematics, use of teacher aides, health services, and 
kindergarten. The secondmost popular activity for Subsaraple A was mathematics. 
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Table 2 

Comparison of Project Activities and Services for Subsample A and Sample 1 



Sub sample A Sample 1 



Rank 


Activity 

Code 


f 


Per 

Cent 


Rank 


Activity 

Code 


f 


Per 

Cent 


1 


116 


189 


25.00 


1 


116 


330 


19.02 


2 


121 


71 


9.86 


2 


114 


193 


11.12 


3 


2? 6 


52 


7.22 


3 


121 


167 


9.63 


4 


120 


46 


6.39 


4 


133 


133 


7.67 


5 


114 


46 


S.39 


5 


216 


130 


7.49 


6 


130 


44 


6.11 


6 


120 


130 


7.49 


7 


133 


41 


5.69 


7 


222 


112 


6.46 


8 


222 


30 


4.17 


8 


223 


105 


6.04 


9 


123 


25 


3.47 


9 


221 


84 


4.84 


10 


113 


25 


3.67 


10 


123 


76 


4.38 


11 


223 


24 


3.33 


11 


113 


75 


4.32 


12 


125 


18 


2.50 


12 


125 


38 


2.19 


13 


122 


17 


2.36 


13 


126 


33 


1.90 


14 


126 


16 


2.22 


14 


119 


27 


1.56 


15 


128 


16 


2.22 


15 


112 


24 


1.38 


16. 


221 


14 


*1.94 


16 


128 


21 


1.21 


17 


119 


10 


1.39 


17 


219 


12 


..69 


18 


1. 2 


6 


.83 


18 


129 


12 


.69 


19 

^ f 


21» 


6 


.83 


19 


134 


33 


1.90 


20 


112 


5 


.69 






L,73:. 




21 


224 


5 


.69 










22 


227 


4 


.56 










23 


124 


3 


.42 










24 


219 


3 


♦ 42 










25 


127 


2 


.28 










26 


129 


2 


.28 










27 


213 


2 


.28 










28 


218 


2 


.28 










29 


220 


2 


.28 










30 


118 


1 


.14 










31 


131 


1 


.14 










32 


211 


1 


.14 











i 



N - 720 
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the third, tiealth services, followed by kindergarten, English Language Arts, and 
summer school. 

The chi-square one-sample test (Siegel, 1956) was applied to the ranked 
data described above to determine whether the observed frequencies of Subsample 
A were sufficiently close to the expected frequencies of Sample 1 to be likely 
to have occurred under the null hypothesis of no differences between groups* 

The data for this computation, together with the results, may be seen in Table 3. 
None of the chi-square values in column (0-E) /E were observed to have reached 
signif icaiice of the level p ,01* neither did the sum of these values, 10.312, attain 
this level. With respect to operation of projects, then, the distributions of 
activities and services were, despite differences in ranks, similar for Sample 1 
and Subsample A, since the attained chi-square value was not significant. 

In the absence of an external criterion, Title I projects might be 
considered subjects operating as their own controls. The lack of a general 
criterion, theoretically probable but Impractical, allows only for the use of 
comparison data in specific categories of the presentation to follow. 

A major portion of the data was analyzed using an IBM 360 Model 30 
computer. This computer has a storage memory of 65 K. The programs were written 
in Fortran IV programming language. The computer programs together with specific 
statements not apropos here may be found in the appendix. 

This report is based upon non-random samples of the population of Title I 
projects operated in the State of Missouri. Without further substantiation, 
speculation regarding the actual representativeness of these samples appears 
unnecessary; our test of significance indicates only that the data have been 
derived from the same populations. 
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Table 3 

i 

Chi Square for Distribution of Project Activities for Subsample A and Sample 1 



* 


Activity 

Code 


Observed 

Frequencies 


EKpected 

Frequencies 


0 - E 


(0-‘E)^/E 



116 


25,00 


19,02 


5,98 


1.880 


121 


9,86 


9.63 


.23 


.005 


216 


7,22 


' 7,49 


- .27 


.010 


120 


6,39 


7,49 


-1.10 


.162 


114 


6.39 


11,12 


-4,73 


2,011 


133 


5,69 


7.67 


-1,98 


.511 


222 


4,17 


6,46 


-2,29 


.811 


123 


3,47 


4,38 


- .91 


.189 


113 


3.47 


4,32 


- .85 


.167 


223 


3,33 


6,04 


-2,71 


1,215 


126 


2,22 


1,90 


.32 


.053 


128 


2,22 


1.21 


1,01 


.842 


125 


2.08 


2,19 


- .11 


.006 


221 


1.94 


4,84 


2.90 


1.737 


119 


lo39 


1.56 


,17 


.018 


112 


.69 


1,38 


.69 


.345- 


219 


.42 


.69 


.27 


.106 


129 


.28 


,69 


.41 


.244 








d£ * 
Not 


10.312 
^ (N-1) ^ 17 
significant. 



p - ,01. 
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General ilimensions of Title I Projects 



Three aspects of Title I projects are considered here? the types of 
evaluation designs used by the projects, extra and interproject coordination, 
and a compilation of standardized test usage(s) together with their scores. In 
this and succeediig sections there are several variables for which subcategories 
are not mutually exclusive; thus any percentages summed for these subcategories 
will equal more than one hundred per cent. E.g., many LEAs used two or more 
evaluation designs for the same project; these integers were entered once for 
each category, and so the total percentage for this variable is 105.06 per cent. 

1 ion D es 1 gns . Five different types of evaluation (experimental) designs 
were suggested for Title I projects. A sixth category, ''other,” was permitted 
when the proposed evaluation failed to meet the requirements of the suggested 
patterns. The distribution for use of these categories of evaluation design, 
together with thei percentages, may be seen in Table 4. Two classes of per- 
centages are presented for Subsample A; percentages of N* Subsample, and per- 
centage of evaluation designs. While Subsamples A and B are combined in these 
totals and percentages, sums and percentages for Subsample B are also presented 
separately, so that differences in percentage N' Subsample may be inspected. The 
Table shows that, of the six possible categories of design. Categories B and F 
("other") were the most popular for both Subsamples. Category F has the highest 
frequencey for Subsample A; Category B occupies the same position for Subsample B. 
Use of Category B occupies the same position for Subsample B. Use of Category F 
allowed respondents to report evaluation designs that varied from those suggested. 

Category F was reviewed for Subsamplq B, for indications of the nature 
of these variants. Several observations may be made. Twelve of the 21 respondents 
who*used this category limited their measurements to either academic or nonacademic 
"professional observation." 




Three LEAs combined such observations 
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Table 4 

Distribution cf Projects Using Suggested Evaluation Designs 



n* Sub- Per Per Cent n* Sub- Per 

Type of Evaluation Design sarriple Cent n* sample Cent 

A N* Designs B N** 



A* Tv/o-group design, with an ecperl- 



mental (project) group and a con- 
trol (nonproject) group 

B* One-group design, using pre- and 
posttest scores for the comparison 
of observed gain or loss with expec- 
ted gain* 

C* One-group design, allowing comparison 
of pre- and posttest scores with local, 
state, or national norms* 

D* One-group design, allowing comparison 
of observed project performance with 
expectancies based on data collected 
on previous project-school perfor- 
taance* 

E* One-group design, using project data 
alone, without an objective criterion* 

F* Other 



3 


*009 


*007 


0 


0 


103 


34,10 


*25 


23 


35*38 


63 


20*86 


*15 


16 


24*61 


19 


6,29 


*05 


7 


10.77 


76 


25*16 


*18 


13 


20*00 


147 


49.00 


*36 


21 


32*30 



Total^ 414 80 



^All evaluation designs used by each LEA for each project w»ere summed. 
Including LEAs that reported the use of two or more designs per project* 
Since an entry was made for each design reported used, n* ^ K** 
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with some standardised measuring instrument; one LEA used a nonstandard ized 
instrument, two used standardised tests alone, one used progress reports, another 
specified that a ‘'one-group design" was used without detailing its nature, and 
two projects were not operative at the time of their reports* The statement 
"professional observation" seems a highly ambiguous one which one which admits 
of no speculation regarding the validity or reliability of such measures* 

Further, some LEAs appear in their reports to have responded to the item in 
terms of test materials , rather than with an account of overall design, I.e*, 
their remarks leave unanswered the questions of comparison data, placement in 
time of examinations during the project, etc* Any number of factors, then, 
may have operated to produce the high frequencies In Category F relative to 
the remaining design Categories* It is speculated that, for those respondents 
unacquainted with basic research procedures, the least conflictful choice 
rested with this category, it being moreover the Category requiring the least 
rigorous attention to unbiased reporting. 

Coordination of Title I and Community Action Programs . The data indicate that 
171 LEAs served areas where there were approved Community Action Programs* 

These LEAs operated 342 Title I projects* It must be remembered that a number 
of LEAs have submitted only a portion of the evaluation for their total number 
of approved projects, thus N' for Subsample A projects (N* - 320) does not 
thereby increase with these numbers* The amount of funds committed for LEAs 
where there was an approved Community Action Program has been summed. This 
figure is $6,847,787*00* 

Relationship of Title I with other Titles of ESEA . The distribution of LEAs 
that used Title I funds in connection with funds of Title II and Title III may 
be seen in Table 5* This distribution has been arranged by SMSA classifications* 
The majority of these LEAs used Title II funds* 
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Table 5 

Distribution of LEAs using Funds from Titles II and III 
in ConneKion with Funds frcn Titla 1 





SHSA Classification, 

A-1 B-2 


C-3 


D-4 


E-5 


Sum 


Frequencies ; 

0 1 


6 


11 


56 


74 






f 
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Cooperative Projects Betx^een Districts « The sample of cooperative projects 
was analyzed independently of all other samples* The figures reported here 
do not appear as part of the computations for any other data* 

Fifteen LEAs conducted Title I projects in which there was for 
the duration of the project cooperation between two or more districts* Of the 
reports, nine LEA evaluations w»ere received for analysis. Thirteen projects 
were operated by these districts; they served a total of 28,403 children. 

Four variables for cooperative projects were selected and are reported 

here: "problem areas" encountered in the development of the projects (cf. USEO, 

1966, p*3), the use of funds, per pupil expenditure, and personnel* The data for 
these variables have been summed, and the results may be seen in Table 6* 

Figure 1 shows the differences in N and percentages for instructional and 

noninstruccional personnel* One cooperative project had as activity a workshop 

for personnel, in which few children were immediately involved* Nevertheless, while 

the ratio of instructional to nonins true tional personnel appears to be in the 

expected direction (i.e*, more teachers than nonteachers); it can also be 

observed that the prorated staff: children ration of 1:134*61 seems disproportionately 

large* A relatively small number of these cooperatives used formal instructional 

procedures as project activity* The purposes of most projects were of a service 

nature, e.g*, physical examinations, dental care, etc. It would seem unlikely 

that any one staff member was responsible for such large groups of children at 

one time* 

Nonpublic School Participation * The numbers of projects and of nonpublic school 
children that participated in Title I projects may be seen in Table 7. The 
weekly participation of these children is indicated in the Table* These 
figures do not represent an unduplicated account. The totals for each type of 
arrangement may be seen in the rox^y Subtotals for each category* 
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Table 7 

Types of Arran getient In Title I Projects for Nonpublic School Children 





Number of 


Number of Konpublic 


Times of Participation 


Projects 


S ool Children 


On public school grounds only 






•• 


During the regular school day 


0 




0 


Before school 


0 




0 


After school 


13 




455 


Weekends 


8 




312 


Summer 


0 




0 


Subtotals 




21 


767 


On aonpublic school grounds only 








During the regular school day 


6 




759 


Before school 


0 




0 


After school 


2 




67 


Weekends 


0 




0 


Summer 


0 




0 


Subtotals 




21 


826 


On both public S nonoublic school grounds 
During the regular school day 


4 




131 


Before school 


0 




0 


After school 


1 




4 


Weekends 


1 




2 


Summer 


2 




31 


Subtotals 




8 


168 


(On other than public or nonpublic school grounds 








During the regular school day 


0 




0 


Before school 


0 




0 


After school 


1 




12 


Weekends 


0 




0 


Summer 


3 




391 


Subtotals 




4 


403 


Total 


41 




2,164 






f 

f 
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Analysis for Classes of SMSA 

Material in this section concerns the methodological aspects of 
Title I projijcts* For each subsection, separate treatment is accorded each of 
the five Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, as they are defined by the 
Bureau of the Budget. The results for this section, unless otherwise specified, 
are those for Sub. ample A. 

Summary of LEAs Relative to Children . The average cost per pupil for Subsample 
A LEAs was obtained. These results may be seen in fable 8, In this Table, 
for each SMSA Classification, the sum of LEAs for which Title I programs were 
approved is shown, together with the amount of funds that were apportioned 
to these districts. An unduplicated count of children is included here, 
divided so that subtotals show the number of public school, nonpublic school, 
and unenrolled participants. The sum for these subgroups was divided by the 
amount of funds committed, to yield an average per pupil cost. 

In the following discussion, percentages are used to show relationships 
among the SMSA classifications for this variable. These figures are not included 
in Table 8, as an effort was made in its preparation to conform to the federal 
requirement. The Table shows that SMSA Class B served the smallest number (.47 
per cent) of children, and received the smallest amount of Title I funds (.37 per 
cent). Classes C, D, and E received the largest grants of funds, these being, 
respectively, 7,71, 34,39, and 55,32 per cent of the total amount committed. 

The LEAs in these classes served the largest numbers of children (8.82, 33,56, and 
54.99 per cent, respectively). The distribution for both funds and participants 
shows an increase with each of the last three SMSA classifications, so that Class 
E received the largest amount of money and had the greatest number of children 
for all classifications. Class A is in rank between Classes B and C, serving 
2,18 per cent of the pupils and receiving 2,19 per cent of the funds committed. 
There do not appear any large discrepancies in average cost per pupil for the 
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Table 8 



Statistical Infomatioa 



SHSA 


K* LEAs 
with ap- 
proved 
Title I 
programs 


Funds 

Actually 

Cojrmtted 


I 

Cols 5, 
6 6 7 


Public 

School 


Non- 

Public 

School 


Not 

Enrolled 


Average 

Cost 

Per Pupil 
Cols 3/4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


A 


1 $ 


196,575.00 


2,252 


1,917 


335 


0 


$87.00 


B 


1 


33,366.00 


484 


242 


0 


242 


69.00 


C 


33 


691,732.00 


9,104 


7,913 


938 


253 


76.00 


D 


42 3,086,710.00 


34,605 


31,575 


2,562 


468 


• 89.00 


E 


225 4 


,968,160.00 


56,670 


52,937 


2,-27 


.1,706 


88.00 


Total 


302 $8,796,543.00 


103,115 


94,584 


5,862 


2,669 


$87.00 
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five classifications* * The largest variation for this category (colunm 8) is 
on the order of $19.00^ between Class B (uhich received the smallest amount) 
and Class E (c«?hich received the largest amount of money)* The differences 
between Classes in amounts received relative to per pupil cost appears to have 
been taken up by differences in the numbers of childreia served* 

Establishing Project Areas * Table 9 shox^s the methods used by LEAs to 
establish project areas. These methods are in the Table rank-ordered in 
terms of the frequency xgfitk which they were utilized* The shape of this 
distribution is shown in Figure 2, where the percentage for each method is 
given relative to total LEA (N — 302), Use of AFDC payments was by far the 
most popular method of establishing eligibility for Title I grants, while 
housing statistics were used the least often. Much of the data reported 
under the category heading, ’’Other i eslfare data” may have easily been subsumed 
under one of the other categories, since these statements differed semantically, 
but not actually, from other methods. The percentage of LEAs that used this 
category may, hoxi/ever, be seen in the Figure. 

Pupil Needs . Blank liaes in the Tables for this and succeeding subsections are 

meant to indicate that the particular variable was not reported by LEAs in a 
given SMSA classification* Material for this subsection has been divided into 
two parts* Table 10 shows in rank-order the reported pupil deficiencies that 
were used by LEiis as data for determining the types of project activities to be 

* operated by them* Table 10a provides a rank-order of ancillary services held by 
the LEAs to be needed to function as additional support for the school child. The 
first group, pupil deficiencies, includes deficiencies in the usual skill subject 
areas, together xirith reported needs for provision of some t3rpe(s) of aesthetic 
experiences (e*g., music, art, ’’cultural enrichment,” etc*). Many of the 



Table 9 

Ivanlt*“Ordcr aiid Fi‘ec|ticiicy of Methods of Establishing 

Project Areas 







SMSA ( 




ssific. 


at ions 




* 








Over- ^ 


Method 


Rank 


f 


] 

Rank 


jja 

f 1 


c 

Xank 


f 


I 

Rank 


) 

f 


B • 
Rank f 


all 

Rank f 


Census information 


0 


0 


1 


1 


6 


2 


5 


12 


5 44 


5 59 


AFDC payments 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


22 


1 


34 


1 195 


1 252 


Health statistics 


0 


0 


1 


1 


4 


8 


4 


14 


4 84 


CO 


Cuidance records 


0 


0 


1 


1 


3 




3 


24 


3 81 


3 121 


School Surveys 


1 


1 


0 


0 


2 


21 


2 


31 


2 135 


;2 188 ‘ 


Housing statistics 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


1 


6 


3 


6 25 


6 29 


Other welfare data 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


3 


\ 

7 


1 


7 11 


7 15 



^For this Subsample, there was only one LEA each for Classes A and B* 
Since each LEA used each method (\7l1ere there are entries in the table) with the 
same frequency, the ordering procedure led to tied ranks# 
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Table 10 



Pupil Needs for i?hich T1 

Ins true 


tie I Projects 
;tional Areas 


mere 


Designed 


« 




* 








Rank 


Order 




Over- 




SMSA Classificj 


it ions 






All 


Pupil Needs 


AS 




C 


D 


E 


Rank 


Improvement in Reading 


1 




1 


1 


1 


1 


ImproveBant in Hathematics 


1 


pr Ti i~f 


2 


2 


3 


2 


Participation in Kindergarten program 


1 


am I'fTw imm 


— 


4 


2 


3 


Improvement in Language Arts 


1 


— 


3 


3 


4 


3 


Physical Education Activities 


- — 


— 


6 


9 


5 


4 


Cultural Enrichment 


1 


— 


4 


5 


6 


5 


Music Activities 


— 


— 


6 


> 6 


7 


6 


Improvement in the Social Sciences 


1 


— 




S 


9 


7 


Correction of Speech Refects 




— 


6 


7 


a 


8 


Improvement in Science 


— 




6 


7 


9 


9 


Art Experiences 




— 


5 


6 


11 


10 


Pre-vocational experiences in 

Industrial Arts and Home Economics 


— 




— 


10 


- — 


11 


More time for Individual Instruction 




— 


6 


10 


10 


12 


Improved instruction in Vocational 
Skills 


— 




6 


10 


12 


13 


Pre-school Experiences 




1 


6 




13 


14 


Special Services for Handicapped 
Children 




• 


1 




— 


15 


®For this Subsaniple, there was one LEA each 
in the table for each project for these lEAs led to 


for CltiS^^es A 
tied ranks* 




Entries 
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Table 10a 

Pupil Heeds for which Title 1 Projects were Bssigned: 

Aiiclllary Services 











Rank Order 




Over- 

all 




SMS A Class 


ifications 




Pupil Heeds 


A^ 




C 


D 


E 


Rank 


Improved Physical Health Services 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Improved Library Services 




• — 


1 


1 


2 


2 


Development of Curriculum Materials 


— 




2 


3 


2 


3 


Provision of Guidance and Counseling 






2 


4 


3 


4 


Improved Kutritlonal Health 




— 


2 


4 


3 


5 


Development of Tutoring Centres 
(for individual instruction) 


— 


— 


— 


2 


5 


6 


In-Service Training for Persctinel 


1 


1 


> 


4 


V 


7 


Provision of Social Workers 


- 


— 


2 


4 


— 


8 


Provision of Psychological 
Services 


1 


2 


2 






9 


Improvement in Average Daily 
Attendance 




— 


***** 


— 


4 


9 


%or this Subsample > there was 
Entries in the table for each project 


one LEA 
for these 


for 
^ LE/ 


each of 
ts led to 


Classes A and B. 
tied ranks# 





ancillary services reported as pupil needs seem to fall into ^four classes s 
physical health (e*g*, need for health services, nutrition, etc*), personal 
adjustment (counseling, social v/ork, psycliological services, etc*), iB’.provement 
of facilities (libraries, materials, transportation), or personnel (inservlce 
training). It would appear, then, that the first-order critical deficiencies 
for Title I students leere, on one hand, inability to read and to deal with 
mathematical materials, and on the other hard, poor health and tnadeQuate school 
facilities. 

Local Educational Agency Problems. Problems that arose at LEA level during 
the operation of Title I projects x^ere rank-orderd by frequency, and may be 
seen in Table 11. The central problems for 207 LEAs were lack of space in v;hich 
to operate their projects, and/or lack of personnel. Figure 3 shows a 21*19 
per cent difference in the percentages of LEAs reporting these factors as 
problems, and that these factors, together, account for the largest percentage 
of problems reported. LEAs appear to have experienced particular difficulty in 
filling staff positions for remedial teachers (especially reading) and such ancil- 
lary personnel as school counselors, speech therapists, and individuals trained 
to teach mentally retarded children. There Is a drop of about 22.18 percentage 
point for the remaining problems, with poor cooperation from parents being the 
problem reported the fex^est number of times by all LEAs. 

Activities Funded* Activities for which LEAs received Title I grants have been 
treated in three Table 12 shox^s in combined rank order the instructional 

areas and ancillary services offered by Title I projects, together with assigned 
frequencies and (for each activity) the percentages of total projects, summed 
over all SHSA classifications. Table 12a shox;s the frequency and rank-order 
for instructional areas alone, v;hile Table 12b shox?s in siuxilar fashion the 
relative position of ancillary serv^ices. 
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Table 11 

Principal Probler.s in Operation of Title I Projects 





SJISA 


Cla 


ssifi cat ions 














Over- 

all 

Rank f 


Problcrtis 


Rank 


A 

f 


B 

Rank 


f 


c 

Rank 


f 


Rank 


Ct 

. f 


0 

Rank f 


Lack of Personnel 


0 


0 


9 


0 


2 


8 


1 


15 


2 


80 


2 103 


liack of Space in yhlch 
to conduct Project 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


7 


2 


14 


1 


83 


1 104 


Lack of Attendance by 
Students 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Z 


8 


3 


13 


4 


38 


4 59 


Lack of Cooperation by 
Parents 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


4 


5 


2 


5 


22 


5 28 


Other 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


9 


4 


7 


3 


46 


3 62 
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Per Cent 



‘encountering each 




Problerhs 

T I i I ‘ 

n31TT-T'^ 
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Lack 'of space in uhich 
L-to conduct project 



■10 : 20 ; 30 
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of, personnel 
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Figure 3, : SumTaary 
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Tabl6 12 



» 

Combined Hank Order for Types of Project Activities that Commonly Received 
Title 1 Grants: Instructional Atc:as and Project Services 



Per Per 

Rank Activity f Cent Rank Activity f Cent 



1 


Reading 


180 


25*00 


2 


Mathematics 


71 


9.86 


3 


Health Services 


52 


7.22 


4 


^Kindergarten 


46 


6.39 


5 


^English Language Arts 


46 


6.39 


6 


Summar School 


44 


6. 11 


7 


Teacher Aides 6 other 
Subprofessional Help 


41 


5.69 


8 


Library Services 


30 


4.17 


9 


^Physical Education/ 
Recreation 


25 


3.47 


10 


^Cultural Enrichment 
—General 


25 


3.47 


11 


Curriculum Materials 
Centre Service 


24 


3.33 


12 


Science 


18 


2.50 


13 


Music 


17 


2.36 


14 


"^Social Studies/ 
Social Sciences 


16 


2.22 


15 


^Speech Therapy 


16 


2.22 


16 


Guidance & Counseling 


14 


1.94 


17 


Industrial Arts/ 
ether Vocational 


10 


1.39 


18 


^Reductional of Class 
Sise/Additional 
Teaching Staff 


6 


.83 



19 


®Food Services— Luxich 


6 


1 

1 CO 

1 * 


20 


^Business Education/ 
Of iiice Occupations 


5 


.69 


21 


^Tutoring 0 After School 
Study Centre Services 


5 


.69 


22 


Inservice Training 


4 


.56 


23 


^Pre-Kindergarten 


3 


.42 


24 


^School Social Work 
Services (including 
Home-School Vieiting) 


3 


.42 


25 


d 

General Elementary & 
Secondary Education 


2 


.28 


26 


^Special Education for 
the Handicapped (not 
including Speech Therapy) 


2 


.28 


27 


^Food Services— Other 


2 


.28 


28 


^Psychological Services 


2 


.28 


29 


d 

Attendance Services 


2 


.28 


30 


^Uome Economics 


1 


.14 


31 


%ork-Study 


1 


.14 


32 


^Food Services— Breakfast 


1 


.14 


33 

i 


Waiver of Fees for Books* 
Supplies* & Materials 


1 


.14 


34 


^Transportation Services 


1 


.14 



a 



Tied ranks* 
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Table 12a 

Eank Order for Types of Project Activities that Most Often Received 
Title I Grants j by SISA Classification: Instructional Areas 



* 




SMSA 


Class 


ific 


at ions 














Over- 


“T 






A 




B 


c 




D 




E 


all 




Instructional Areas 




f 


itEilk 


t 


Rank 


f 


Rank 


f 


Rank 


f 


Rank 


f 


Art 


-* — 


— 


• — 




6 


1 


7 


7 


13 


4 


10 


12 


Business Education/ 
Office Occupations 






wniw mm 




6 


1 


11 


1 


14 


3 


12 


5 


Cultural Earichment 
—General 


1 


1 




— 


5 


2 


6 


8 


8 


12 


6 


23 


English Language Arts 




— 







4 


4 


3 


13 


6 


22 


4 


39 


Reading 


1 


1 


H >*■ 




1 


25 


1 


31 


1 


101 


1 158 


Home Economics 


— - 


— 


-mm mwmm 


— 


»»«ai 




11 


1 


m* — m« 


— 


15 


1 


Industrial Arts/ 
Other Vocational 




11 «****» 









mtmammm 




1 


mmmmmim 




15 


1 


Kindergarten 


1 


1 


— 


iril lit im 




— 


5 


9 


2 


34 


3 


44 


Mathematics 


1 


1 


— 




2 


6 


2 


18 


3 


32 


2 


57 


Music 


— 


— 




— 


6 


1 


7 


7 


9 


9 


8 


17 


Physical Education/ 
Recreation 






• 


- — 


6 


1 


10 


4 


7 


14 


7 


19 


Pre-Kindergarten 




— 


1 


1 


6 


1 




— 


15 


1 


13 


3 


Science 


**«*«[[» 


— 


— 


- — 


6 


1 


8 


6 


11 


7 


9 


14 


Social Studies/ 
Social Sciences 




- — 


— 




- — 


— 


9 


5 


11 


7 


10 


12 


General Elementary & 












- 










14 




Secondary Education 




— 


■ai iiii 


— 


6 


1 


11 


1 






2 


Speech Therapy 




— 






)| mm »m t a 

f 


•i— 


a 


6 


10 


8 


9 


14 



(Table continued on next page*) 



Table 12a (Continued) 



Rank Order for Types of Project Activities that Kost Often Received 
Title I Grants > by SKSA Classification j Instructional Areas 



SMSA Classifications 

A B C 

Instructional Areas Rank f Rank £ Rank f 



' ; ^ ' Over- 

D E All 

Rank f Rank f Rank f 



Special Education 
for the Handicapped 
(not including 
Speech Tnerapy) 1 

Summer School •*— * 

Work-Study — ** 

Reduction of Class Size/ 
Additional Teaching Staff — 

Teacher Aides & Other 
Subprofessional Vlelp 



2^ «••••• b 1 



11 1 13 3 

4 10 5 24 4 39 

11 1 15 1 

11 1 12 5 11 6 

6 8 4 27 5 35 



Table 12b 



Rank Older for Types of Project Activities that Most Often Received 
Title I Grants, by SK3A Glassifications Sei'vice Activities 



S>iSA Classifications . Ovor~^ 

A B C 0 E all 

Service Activity Rank f Rank f Rank f Rank f Raxik f Rank f 



Food Services— Lunch 






gi'i — m* 


2 


X 


4 


2 


a 


4 


4 


7 


Vfalver of Fees for 
Books, Supplies, & 
Materials 


_ 




^ T ■»* 






mbmum 




6 


1 


8 


1 


Health S-stvices 1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


4 


1 


6 


1 


33 


1 


44 


Psychological Services 1 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 






- — 


— 


7 


3 


School Social Uork 
Services (including 
Home-School ViCiting) 






iwp— tw 


2 


1 


2 


4 




— 


6 


3 


Attendance Services — - 


— 




— 


— 




— 


— 


4 


3 


6 


3 


Guidance & Couriseling — 


— 




— 


2 


1 


4 


2 


3 


2 


7 


4 


Library Services — 






— 


1 


4 


1 


6 


2 


IS 


2 


28 


Curriculum Materials 
Centre Service — 


— r * -j 


— 


— 


2 


1 


3 


3 


2 


18 


3 


22 


Tutoring & After School. 
Study Centre Services — 


— 




— 


— 




2 


4 


5 


2 


5 


6 


Traiisportation Services-— 


— 




— 




— 


5 


1 




— 


8 


1 


Inservice Training -I 


1 


1 


2 




- — 


4 


2 


6 


1 


5 


6 


Other 


— 


2 


1 


2 


1 










7 


2 




Aside from tt?o strictly acadorric subjects (residing aud wathematics) 
and one ancillary service {health) | coiisrlderable adjustruent in rank occur's as 
the data of Tables 12a and 12b are shifted to Table 12* For example | reading 
is ranked first for both instructional areas alone and the copiblned ranks, but 
such activities as science and the litrary services move from ninth and second 
to 12th and eighth places, respectively* It may also be observed that, of a 



total of 42 possible project activities, on 36 were selected by LEAs and figure 
in these fables as funded projects* SAiile all Instructional area activities 
were used, six of 18 possible services were not operated? these include 
such activities as services and instructions for parents, clothing and additional 



food services, etc* 



Hethods of Increasing Staff for Title I Prolects* This variable contains six 
subcategories* These data are shown in Table 13* Only a small number of the 
LEAs (1*66 per cent) used the sixth subcategory ("other"), and these generally 
specified soma method that could have been subsumed under one of the five remaining 
subcategories* The absence of axiy qualitative data which may have Indicated 
the efficiency of the methods selected by LEAs make evaluation of this aspect 
Impossible* About one-half of the LEAs (50*33 per cent) made use of the personnel 
they already had, by employing them in overtime hours . It will be recalled that 
a relatively large number of LEAs (34*10 per cent) reported that lack of 
personnel was a central problem in the operation of their projects* In general, 
the data indicate that LEAs in SMSA Classification E (5) contributed much 
weight to the frequeiicies for both of these variables* It would appear that 
even the use of regular personnel in extra-assignment positions did not reduce 
the needs of these LEAs for additional staff. 
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Tabic 13 



Methods 


used by I 


£As to 


Redu 


ce Personnel 


Shortages 






Mot hod 


A 

Rank f 


B 

Rank 


f 


C 

Rank f 


D 

Rank f 


E . 
Rank f 


Over-^C^ 
all ^ 
Rank £ 


In-service training 


1 1 


1 


1 


2 10 


4 19 


4 45 


4 76 


Utilised present person 
nel in hours other than 
regular working hours 


t 

1 1 


1 


1 


X IS 


1 28 


2 104 


2 152 


Summer school training 
arrangements 


1 1 


0 


0 


4 3 


5 7 


5 30 


5 41 


Recruited from local 
popJfLation 


0 0 


1 


1 


2 JL« 


2 26 


1 149 


1 186 


Recruited from outside 
of district 


0 0 


1 


1 


3 9 


'll 

3 10 


3 78 


3 98 


Other 


0 0 


0 


0 


5 1 


6 1 


6 3 


6 5 
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Measur 1 na Ins t rumen t s « The psychoiuetric instruments, including achievement 
tests, that were osed by LEAs operating Title I projects are show by frequency 
of use in Table 14 » These measures are listed by type, for each school level, 
according to the frequencies with which they were employed* Of the eight 
standardized tests included in this Table, the Stanford Achievement Tests 
received the most usage, perhaps because, as vjlth relatively few other instruments 
for educational achievement, the grade-range for this test is somewiat wide* 

The Iowa Test of Basic Skills x^fas the next most popular test, followed in rank 
by the California Achievement, the Gates Reading Test, the Metrepditan 
Achievement Test, Iowa Silent Reading Test, the SRA Achievement SoLies, and the 
Gates Primary Reading Test. 

Analysis of Effective Activities and Methods * Five project activities were 
selected from Subsample A, and were judged by two raters for effectiveness of 
project activity* The raters achieved 61 per cent agreement for their ratings* 

These projects were selected from a group which were judged effective by the 
LEAs by whom they were operated. The data that resulted from these ratings may 
be seen in Table 15* They are not present in rank order* 

Seven project activities are listed in the Table; all do not receive the 
same rating for all grade-levels. Several general statements can be made, 
however, regarding factors in operation which seemed to have effected the out- 
comes of the projects. First, teacher -pupil ratios for the project activi r appear 
to hav^e been relatively smaller than those obtained during the regular school 
year; thus there were increased opportunities for individual instruction, for 
students to develop potential, and for observation of individual learning rates. 

There appear to have been during the operation of these projects facilities which 
were available for pupil use, such that required adult supervision but not operation, 
in the sense that the latter would have preve ad students from independent 
exploration. Finally, the projects appear to have provided those types of experiences 



which the 



Table 14 



Measurin’? Instrut.ents Used in Title 1 Projects, by Frequency of Use 



Grade Level 



Test 



Arithnetic 



guage 



Gates Reading Test 
Gates Primary Reading Test 
Iowa Silent Reading Test 



Iowa 

of 



SR 



Hetro- 

politan 

Achievement 



Reading 

ArlthBietlc 

Language 

Spelling 



Ik Achieve- 
ment 
Series 



Stanford 

Achievement 

Test 



Reading 

Arithsietic 



Social Studies 

Reading 

Arithmetic 

Language 

Paragraph 



Word Keaning 
Arithmetic 



Social Studies 

Science 

Spelling 



Kg* 


1-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10-12 


Total 


wm 1—1 mm' 


13 


19 


17 


11 


60 




13 


17 


12 


6 


48 


— 


16 


2iQi 


20 


12 


68 


■ — 


11 


28 


18 


3 


60 


•mu msimP 


5 


— 




- — 


5 




— 


10 


8 


— 


18 





23 


57 


32 




112 




6 


22 


15 


i 


44 




8 


24 


14 


- — 


46 






' 3 


3 


— 


6 




4 


; 15 


8 


— 


27 





11 


29 


11 


4 


55 




7 


6 


5 


2 


20 




2 


6 


3 


2 


13 






3 


3 


2 


a 






3 


7 


1 


11 







wm em 


2 


— 


2 








2 


'•*"***** 


2 




50 


53 


23 


2 


128 




53 


41 






101 


«»«»•«> 


20 


13 


9 


5 


47 




14 


23 


10 


2 


49 


J J TT — 


7 


11 


3 


2 


23 






12 


8 


2 


22 




14 


20 


10 


2 


46 




7 


4 


• — 


- — 


11 
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Table 15 



Effective Activities mid Methods 



Project Activity 


Early Years 
Preschool*- 
Crade 3 


Kiddle Years 
Grades 
4-6 


Adolescence 

Grades 

7-12 


Kltide rdar ten 


X 


• 




Cultural Enrichment 


X 


X 


X 


Language Arts 


X 


X 


X 


Reading 




X 


X 


Mathema ^ics 




X 


X 


Physical Education 


X 


X 




Teacher Aides & 

Other Subprc'fessional 
Help 


X 


X 


X 
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students could Incorpoirate In terris of their otm socioeconomic and/or psycho- 
social levels* 

Tests* Attendance* and Test Results 
Several 2-by-2 tables are Included in this section* A portion of 
the data Is repeated In another form. It being sii elaboration of some of the 
material considered earlier (e.g** frequencies for the usage of standardised 
tests)* Other subsections concetn relatively new data* 

Sunmtary of Standardised Tests and Other Measures used in Title I Proiects* In 
Table 16* measuring instruments tor Title I projects (Subsaiviple A) are 
classified accordiiig to type* and the frequency of use for each type Is presented* 
Tables 16a through 16e are similarly organised* and present this data for each 
of the SHSA ClassificatlDiis* This set of Tables may serve as adjunct to 
Table 14* since the former includes frequencies for nonstandardised test isiaterials 
in addition to standardised Instruments* The discussion tr/hlch follows concerns 
the data of Table 16* 

It can be seen that, for skill development activities witliin the 
standardised test group* achievement tests received the most use* probably as 
a function of the nature of mo6t project activities (cf* Table 12)* Standardised 
tests take precedence* also* over all other types of measures* Of the nonstandar- 
dised groups in Table 16* those constructed by teachers were ur.ed most, 
followei by a classification* "observer report^' by which LEAs reported the use 
of teacher observations made in the course In classroom periods* The differences* 
in terms of reliability and validity, or standardised and nonstandardised 
measuring instruments are well known; thus it is of interest to note that* 

f 

in test usage for attitudinal and behavioural developmeitt activities* the atten- 
tion paid to rigo^rous observation shotm for skill developraent areas seems lacking 
The majority of the measures used in the second half of the Table are 
those that depend upon some kind of personal observation and selection in reportin 

It would appear* then* that considerably more observer bias was introduced in 
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Use of Standai'dised Tests and Other Measures ; for All SMSA 



Attltudinal and Behavioural 

Still Development Activities Development Activities 



Keasures 


Grade 

Pre-R 

Kg* 


ievels 

S* 

1-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10-12 


Pre-ICg* 

Kg* 


1-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10-12 


Standardised 






















Tests & 


Inventories 
a* Achievement 


15 


151 


159 


151 


70 




2 


3 


1 


2 


b# Intelligence 


> 17 


47 


37 


45 


17 


- — 


2 


1 


1 

2 


2 


c* Aiutitude 


11 


6 


5 


18 


24 


1 


— - 






d* Interest 


2 


0 


2 


2 


7 


1 


— 


2 


2 


*** 


e* Attitude 


6 


6 


S 


1 


0 


— - 


1 


1 


— 




f# Other 


15 


16 


24 


22 


7 




>1 m BT 


***** . 




1 


Other Tests 


a* Locally 
Devised 
Tests 


5 


22 


15 


16 


6 


3 


6 


4 


1 


0 


b. Teacher- 








* 














made 


Tests 




107 


83 


89 


41 


10 


14 


12 


7 


13 


c> Other 




20 


27 


14 


3 










— t 


other i ^asures 
a* Teacher 


Ratings 


» 

•1 


32 


22 


19 


14 


6 


33 


35 


33 


23 


b* Anecdotal 
Records 


13 


22 


21 


26 


6 


10 


38 


37 


33 


12 


c* Observer 
Reports 


32 


44 


64 


32 


27 


29 


66 ' 


68 


81 


41 


d* Other 


0 


4 


4 


4 


2 


1 


2 


2 


2 


X 



o 

ERIC 



1 
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Table I6a 



Use of Standardised Tests and Other !!eas 


>ures : S>iSA A (1) 




Skill Ds^ielopnsnt Activities 


Attitudinal and Behavioural 
Development Activities 


Grade Levels 




Pre-Kg. 

Measures K^* 1-3 4-6 7-9 10-12 


Pre-Kg. 

Kg. 1-3 4-6 7-9 10-12 



Standardised Tests & Inventories 



a« Achievement 




1 


1 


1 


1 










**— 


b* Intelligence 




1 


1 


1 


1 








**** 


aa».w-w 


c# Aptitude 




— 


— ^ 










HI Jllil -IT 




mm m tmm 


d. Interest 




— 








iw 1 P» 


«»«»*» 






mmmmmm 


e# Attitude 


— 


- — 


-- 














Mrnmmwm 


£• Other 


— — 


1 


1 


1 








■^**’ “* 


«»<«»<■» 




Other Tests 
a* Locally 
Devised 
TGsts 






- 


M P» 1* 














b* Teacher - 
made 
tests 




1 


1 


1 


1 


m mi im 










c* Other 


— 






o ■*^**** 








*"*“*'* 






Other Measures 
a# Teacher 
ratings 










mt, Hi mt 




1 


1 


1 


1 


b. Anecdotal 
records 


igji ■ II rm 






liW mt Ml* 












— 


c* Observer 
reports 








ijMi iiM ii* 




. — 


— 


***»<«» 


— 


— 


d* Other 


mt w* 










— 




M M wr mi 


***** 
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Table 16b 

Use of Standardised Tests and Other Measures: SlSk B (2) 



















Attitudinal and Bch 


avioural 






Skill Development A'*,tivitics 




Develomrient 

m 


Activities 






Grade 


Levels 












* 








Pre-Kg, 








Pre-1 


;cg* 










Measures 


-Kg* 


1-3 A-6 


7-9 


10-12 


-Kg. 


. 1-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10-12 


Standardised Tests & Inventories 
















a« 


Achievement 1 






. — 


— 


— 




- — 


- — 


b* 


Intelligence 1 


- — 




— 


— - 


— - 


- — 




— — 


c« 


Aptitude 


1 








mrnmmmLz: 


— 




— 


— 


d# 


Interest 










— 


— 


— 


mmmmrnm 


■MKlUil' 




Attitude 


* — 














mmmmmm 


mm'mmmm 







Other 


— 










mmmmmrn 


mmmmmm 


mmmmmm 




Other Tests 




















a* 


Locally 

Devised 






















Tests 


1 











mm mm mm 


mmmmmm 


^mmmm 




b. 


Teacher 

made 




- 


















Tests 


• — 






wm- 'wm *t 







mmmmmmm 


rnrnmmmm 




c« 


Other 


— 






mm: mm mm 


— 




mmmmmm 






Other Measures 














- 






a* 


Teacher 

Ratings 








mmmrnmm 


1 




mmrnmmm 


mmrnmmm 




b* 


Andcdotal 

Records 








m^mmmm 




«»«»•* 


mm mm mm 


tmmmmmmm 




c* 


Observer 

Reports 


... 


«»>«»•* mm fii Till 


«»*»«» 


mmmmmm 


1 




mmmmmm 


mmmmmrn. 


^mmmm 


d« 


Other 












mmmmmm 
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Table 16 c 



Use of Standditriised Tests and Other Keasures* SiSA C (3) 



Attitudinal and Behavioural 



, 


Skill Developtsent 


Activities 




Develop!: 


lent 


Activitie 


s 


Measures 


Grade 

Rre-lCg 

•Kg, 


Levels 

1-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10-12 


Pre-K 

-Kg, 


S* 

1-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10-12 


Standardised Tests & Inventories 
a* Achievement — - 22 


24 


18 


10 












b* Intelligence 


- — 


4 


4 


4 


- — 










tw iiT 


c# Aptitude 





- — 


— 


2 


4 












d* Interest 




— - 


— - 


— 


2 












e# Attitude 






— — 


- — 


— 


€■» Ml 


1 


1 






f* Other 


2 




4 


4 


4 












Other Tests 
a« Locally 
Devised 


Tests 


im fcw ■*» 


4 


4 


2 




«*»««»«» 


2 


1 






b# Teacher- 


made 

Tests 


2 


14 


12 


12 


6 


an Ml 


2 


2 






c# Other 


1 


2 


4 


4 


1 








XI IMT W 




Other Keasures 
a* Teacher 


Ratings 


2 


6 


8 


4 


4 


4 


18 


20 


20 


12 


b* Anecdotal 




6 


6 


2 


— ■ 




2 


2 


2 




Records 
c* Observer 
Reports 


2 


2 


4 


4 


1 




10 


14 


14 


10 


d« Other 






2 


3 


2 


1 




1 


2 


1 
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Table 16d 



Use of Standardised Tests and Other Keasuress S^^SA D (4) 



Attitudinal and Behavioural 

Skill Development Activities Development Activities 



Grade Leveis 



Pre-Kg^ Pre-Kg* 





Measures 


-Kg 


1-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10-12 


-Kg, 


1-3 


4-6 


7t9 


10-12 


Standardised Tes^ S Inventories 
















• 




Achievement 


*4 


18 


16 


16 


6 


- — 






« — 




b* 


Intelligence 


2 


6 


2 


2 


— 


- — 


— 


— 


- — 


— — 


c« 


Aptitude 




— - 


— 


4 


- — 






— 


2 


— - 


d. 


Interest 




- — 


2 










2 


2 




e. 


Attitude 




4 


4 


1 






— 






■n II r* 




Other 




2 


4 


5 


1 






*■ — 






Other Tests 


















• 




a. 


Locally 

Devised 
























Tests 




10 


4 


4 


— 


- — 




- — 


— - 


- — 


b. 


Teacher- 

made 
























Tests 




12 


10 


11 


6 






2 


- — 


— 


c. 


Other 




4 


3 


6 


2 


— 


— 


mt MU — 




■■i' mi 


Otlier Measures 






















a. 


Teacher 

Ratings 


2 


16 


14 


15 


10 


1 


14 


14 


12 


10 


b. 


Anecdotal 

Records 


1 


6 


9 


7 


3 




6 


5 


3 


2 




Observer 

Reports 


2 


12 


10 


14 


a 


1 


6 


9 


7 


6 


d« 


Others 




4 


2 


1 






2 


1 


— - 


— ... 



Use of Standardised Tests and Other Measures! SMSA E (5) 



Attitudinal and Bchavioui'al 

Skill Development Activities Development Activities 



Grade levels 



ffeasuret 


Pre-Kg* 

-Kg, 


1-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10-12 


Pre-Kg, 

-Kg. 


1-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10-12 


Standardised Tests & Inventoric 
Achievament 14 110 


s 

118 


116 


42 




2 


3 


1 


2 


b* Intelligence 


14 


36 


30 


38 


16 


- — 


2 


1 


1 


2 


c* Aptitude 


10 


6 


5 


12 


16 


1 


— - 


mmmmwm 






d* Interest 


2 


6 


5 


12 


16 


1 


— 


— 


— 




Attitude 


6 


2 


1 


— 






— - 


— - 






f. Other 


12 


13 


15 


12 


2 


— 


— 








Other Tests 
a* Locally 
Devised 
Tests 


4 


a 


7 


10 


6 


% 

1 


4 


3 


1 




b* Teacher 
made 
Tests 


24 


80 


60 


65 


28 


10 


12 


8 


7 


5 


c* Other 


7 


12 


20 


4 




— 




H'i m» wiiT 






Other Measures 
a« Teacher 
Ratings 


30 


40 


40 


36 


20 


25 


40 


60 


60 


30 


b* Anecdotal 
Records 


12 


10 


6 


17 


3 


10 


30 


30 


28 


10 


€♦ Observer 
Reports 


28 


30 


50 


14 


18 


28 


50 


45 


60 


25 



40 



YitXc X projects in the nree of general personal adjustment than for shxll 

development* Since the effect of personality functioning upon learning ability 

is fairly obvious, one might search for some reason for the differences in 

such 

test usaee. There could have been, for exaraple/insufficdent staff that project 
administrators were reluctant to assign responsibility for administration, 
scoring, and interpretation of any of the many suitable personality 
inventories available* 

Effectiveness for Types of Projects. Two Project activites were selected 
for study here. Projects were classified as having achieved substantial or 
some progress in the course of their operation. These data are sho^-m in Tables 
15 and 15a. It may be seen that the majority of LEAs indicated that their 
projects were substantially effective. Differences in totals for 
Reading, vs. Arithmetic are the result of there being more Reading then 
any other type of instructional area project operated. 



Average Daily Attendance and Average Daily Henbership Rates . The average 
daily attendance and average daily membership rates were compared for Title 
* X and non~Title X schools. These data may be seen in Table 18. VHiile there 

t 

does not appear to be much variability between Title X and non-Title I schools 
for the years 1963-1966, it is suggested that such records might in future 
be used as predictors of attendance (via, e.g. , a regression equation). Xt vrould 
appear that this variable, like those for the three succeeding Subsections, 
could not be used to discrimin^,te the effectiveness of various types of projects 





Table 15 



A1 



Effectiveness for Types of Projects: Reading — General 



Primary Objective Secondary Objective‘s • 

Sbflstaatial Substantial . 

» . Progress ‘ Some Progress Some 

School Level Achieved Progress . Achieved Progress 



Preschool 


— — 








Grades 1-3 


20 


5 


20 


5 


Grades A - 6 


A9 


20 


A9 


20 


Grades 7-9 


53 


10 


53 


10 


Grades 10 - 12 


15 


6 


15 


6 


Totals 


137 


A1 


137 


A1 



®To increase performance on standardised tests* 
^To improve classroom performance in reading* 
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Effectiveness 


Table 15a 

for Types of Projects; Arithmetic — General 




School Level 


Primary Olicctivc® 


Secondary Obiective^ 


Substantial 

Progress 

Achieved 


Some 

Progress 


Substantial 
Progress 
Achieved ' 


Some 

Progress 


Preschool 


— 


— 


— 




Grades 1-3 


2 


3 


2 


3 


Grades 4-6 


lA 


10 


14 


10 


Grades 7-9 


16 


11 


16 


11 


Grades 10 - 12 


4 


6 


4 


6 


Totals 


36 


30 


36 


30 



To increase performance in standardised tests* 
^To improve classroom performance in reading* 








43 
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since the variability is so small. 

Dropout Rates. In Table .19, Title I and non-Title I schools are compared for 
dropout rates (holding power). For the years 1963-1966, Title I schools 
have consistently a greater rate of dropouts than do non-Title I schools. The 
discrepancies betvjeen numbers of schools for which LEAs made reports must be 
noted (i.e., a ratio of 15: 1 in favour of Title I schols); this factor alone 
may account for the variance observed between the tv70 groups. 

Students Continuing Education Beyond High Scho ol. Table 20 gives a comparison 
for Title I and non-Title I schools in percentage of students continuing their 
education beyond high school. It would appear that, in the cells where 
comparisons are possible (i.e., where both Title I and non-Title I schools are 
reported), a fairly large number of schools that operated Title I projects 
also had students who continued their education. There appears a slight increas 
In the number of students continuing their education for the years 1965-1966, 
as opposed to the earlier years. Since, h^ever, the students in question had 
Title I projects available to them for only the space of one school year, and 
since it is likely that their decisions whether or not to continue education wane 
dependent?. upon several factors other than their participation in a Title I project. 
It would be inadvisable to establish continuing education and participation in 
a Title I project in a, one-to-one relation until much more concrete evidence can 
be adduced. 

Results for Frequently used Tests in Skill Subject Areas ^ The LEAs were requested 
to report the results of standardised tests .scores by showing the number of cases 
falling within selected percentile bands. A percentile is a point on a 100-point 
scale vjhich indicates the percentage of scores falling below that point. 

V?hile the method of reporting achievement scores in terms of percentiles 
is widely used, it has certain disadvantages. Percentiles are not equivalent units 
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Comparison of Title I Project High Schools to- Non-Title I High Schools 
Percentage of Students Continuing Education beyond High School 




Number of Schools 117 6 139 
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and tend to exaggerate differences at the center of the distribution (Wert, et al., 
1950). For example, it takes a wide range of scores to move from one percentile 
rank to another at the ends of the distribution, but the change of a single score 
point may change the percentile rank values in the middle of the distribution 
by several points. Percentiles do, however, reveal something about the 
position held by an individual, a class, or school with respect to a specified 
group. 

The specified groups with which the Title I projects were compared 
are the Standardization Groups used by the test constructors in establishing norms 
for their respective achievement tests. A frequent procedure for test constructors 
is to transform the scores of the Standardization Groups so that they 
approximate the distribution of a normal curve (Ferguson, 1959; Lindquist, 1959; 
Chronback, 1960). 

Since the scores of the Title I groups were compared with the scores 
of the Standardization groups, it might be well to present briefly the relation 
that exists between percentile points and a normal distribution. 

Every percentile point corresponds to a point on the base line of 
a normal curve (Ferguson, 1959), The area covered by + 3 standard deviation 
units from the mid-point of the normal distribution contains approximately 
100 per cent of the cases. The 50th percentile point corresponds to the 
mid-point (measure of central tendency) of the distribution. Approximately 
50 per cent of the scores fall above this point and 50 per cent fall below. The 
16th and 84th percentile points closely approximate the points which make off 1 
standard deviation unit above and below the measure of central tendency. Approx- 
imately 34 per cent of the scores fall within the area covered. Thus, in the 
area covered by + 1 standard deviation unit from the midpoint, there may be 
found approximately 68 percent of the cases. The remaining areas of the 
distribution enclosed by the 1st and 15th percentile points on the lower end of 
the distribution and the 85th and 99th percentile points on the upper 



AS 



end contains approxiii'.ately 15 per cent of the cases at either end of the 
distribution. These and other points are readily obtained from any table or areas 

onder the normal curve. 

Two types of comparison were made with the scores of the Title I students, 

1, Inhere pre-and post test scores were available, the distriubtions 

were compared to determine the extent and direction of change. These data were 
drawn from Subsample B, and may be seen in Tables 21 and 21a. ^ 

2, The distributions of the scores made by the Title I groups on 

the posttest were compared with a normal distribution composed of the scores obtained 

by the Standardisation Groups. It must be noted that conclusions which 

may be drax-zn from such comparison are valid only to the extent that the distri— . 

bution for the Standardisation Group approximates a nomm.al distribution. These 

data were dravm from Subsample A, and may be seen in through 9,« The 

expected distribution for all standardised tests and their subtests is 



at 50 per cent above and 50 per cent belov; the midpoint of the distribution. 



Table 21 



Objective Measures of Educational Attainment: Pre~and Posttest results for 

Subsaiaple B; California Achievement Test 



(A) (B) (C) (D) Per 

Pretest Post test Cent 

Length Belov/ Above Belo;/ Above Gain 

of 50th 50th 50th 50th or 

Time Percentile Percent JlePercentile Percentile Loss, 



Sub test 


Grade 


Between 

Tests 


N 


n 


Per 

Cent 


n 


Per 

Cent 


n 


Per 

Cent 


n 


.Per 

Cent 


Cols 
D - B 




1 


- 


3 


6 


- 


10 


71 


35 


49.29 


36 


50.70 


25 


35.21 


46 


64.78 


14.08 




4 




6 


6 


«• 


10 


54 


40 


74.07 


14 


25.93 


30 


55.56 


24 


44.44 


23.51 


Reading 


7 


- 


9 


6 


- 


10 


39 


25 


65. ■’9 


14 


36.84 


20 


52.63 


19 


50.00 


13.16 


* 


10 


- 


12 


6 


- 


10 


16 


8 


50.00 


8 


50.00 


7 


43.75 


9 


56.25 


6.25 




1 




3 


6 


- 


10 


71 


37, 


52.11 


34 


47.89 


24 


33.80 


47 


66.20 


18.31 




4 




6 


6 




10 


54 


23 


42.59 


31 


57.41 


20 


37.04 


34 


62.96 


5.55 


Arithraetic 


7 


- 


9 


6 


- 


10 


39 


20 


52.63 


19 


47.37 


19 


47.37 


20 52.63 


5.26 




10 


- 


12 


6 


- 


10 


16 


10 


62.50 


6 


37.50 


6 


37.50 


10 


62.50 


25.00 




1 


- 


3 


6 


- 


10 


71 


30 


42.25 


41 


57.75 


20 


28.17 


51 


71.83 


14.08 




4 




6 


6 




10 


54 


37 


68.52 


17 


31.48 


30 55.56 


24 


A4.44 


12.96 


Language 


7 


- 


9 


6 


rm 


10 


39 


21 


55.26 


18 


47.37 


21 


55.26 


18 


47.37 


0 




10. 


» •• 


.12 


6 


- 


10 


16 


7 


43.75 


9 


56.25 


5 


31.25 


11 


68.75 


12.50 


• 


1 


- 


3 


6 


- 


10 


71 


34 


47.89 


37 


52.11 


22 


30.99 


49 


69.01 


16.90 




4 


— 


6 


6 




10 


54 


27 


50.00 


27 


50.00 


22 


40.74 


32 


59.26 


9.26 


Spelling 


7 


- 


9 


6 


- 


10 


39 


22 


57.89 


17 


44.74 


27 


7k,05 


12 


28.95 


-15.79 


• 


10 


- 


12 


6 


- 


10 


16 


7 


0.75 


9 


56.25 


8 50.00 


8 


50.00 


- 6.25 



50 



Table 21a 

# 

Objective Measures of Educational AttainF.ent: Pre- and Posttest results for 

Subsaraple B; Metropolitan Achieven'.ent Test 



Pretest Postest Per 

Weeks (A) (C) (D) Cent 

Length Below Abo^^ Below Above Gain 

of 50th 50th • 50th 50th or 

Tine Percentile Percentile PercentilePercentileLoss, 

Betv/een Per Per Per Per Cols 

Subtest Grade Tests N n Cent n Cent n Cent n . Cent D - B 



1 - 3 16 - 20 76 48 



Total 


4-6 


16 - 20 


110 


71 


Arithmetic 


*7-9 


16 - 20 


89 


61 




10 - 12 


16 - 20 


49 


37 




1-3 


16 - 20 


76 


44 


Total 


4-6 


16 - 20 


109 


63 


Heading 


7-9 


16 - 20 


89 


61 




10 - 12 


16 - 20 


50 


36 




4-6 


16 - 20 


69 


30 


Science 


7-9 


16 - 20 


89 


72 




10 - 12 


16 - 20 


49 


40 




4-6 


16 - 20 


69 


34 


Social 

Studies 


7-9 


16 - 20 


89 


67 




10 - 12 


16 - 20 


49 


44 




1-3 


16 - 20 


76 


43 


• 


4-6 


16 - 20 


110 


74 


Spelling 


7-9 


16 - 20 


89 


56 




10 - 12 


16 - 20 


50 


42 



63.15 


28 


36.84 


40 


52.63 


36 


47.37 


10. 


43 


62.83 


38 


33.63 


60 


53,10 


50 


46.90 


13. 


27 


68.54 


28 


31.46 


58 


65.17 


31 


34.83 


3. 


37 


75.51 


12 


24.49 


35 


71.43 


20 


28.43 


16. 


33 


57.89 


32 


42.11 


32 


40.79 


45 


59.21 


17. 


10 


58.33 


46 


42.59 


59 


54.63 


50 


46.30 


3. 


71 


68.54 


28 


31.46 


57 


64.04 


32 


35.96 


9. 


50 


72.00 


14 


28.00 


35 


70.00 


15 


30.00 


2. 


,00 


43.47 


39 


56.52 


30 


43.47 


39 


56.52 


0 




80.89 


17 


19.39 


57 


64.04 


32 


35.95 


16, 


.58 


81.63 


9 


18.37 


35 


71.43 


14 


28.57 


10, 


.20 


49.27 


35 


50.72 


30 


’ 43.48 


39 


56.52 


5 


.80 


76.00 


22 


25.00 


61 


69.31 


28 


31.82 


6 


.82 


89.79 


5 


10.20 


41 


83.67 


8 


16.33 


6 


.13 


56.58 


33 


43.42 


28 


36.84 


48 


63.16 


19 


.74 


67.27 


36 


32.72 


61 


55.45 


49 


44.55 


11 


.83 


63.64 


33 


37.50 


50 


56.81 


39 


44.32 


6 


.82 


84.00 


7 


14.00 


38 


76.00 


12 


24.00 


10 


.00 
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APPENDIX B 



Supplementary Forms to Part I, Basic Data 



I 



f 

l 

I 

I 




1966 - 61 



I SUPPLEMENTARY FORMS 

I TO 

I PART I, BASE OATA 

I TitU L PL 89-10 

1 

1 

j Name of School District - ■ - 

I County 

n Code No. 



Name of Authorized Representative 



Address 



STREET 



Telephone Number 



CITY 




Part I, Bosa Data 
Soction C SuppUmant 



dentifieotion <rf School Atfendonee Aroos in Which Projects May Be Locoled. (See page 23 o( the U.S. Guidelines.) 

>• Totals for tho LEA — Uso 1966 data — 



1. Number of Children 
Check One: 



Total 

I I total resident 
I I total enrolled 



2« Number of Children from Low-Income Families 

Check One: □ total low-income resident 

I I total low-income enrolled 



3. Total Number of School Attendance Areas 

4. Average Percentage Concentration 

5. Average Numerical Concentration 



L School Attandanca Areas With High Concentrations of Children from Low-Income Fomilies: 



3 



1 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN 


Nummicml 

Refill 




Potconimgo 

Low^ncomo 
Childtmt 
tSi 


Porcontmio 

Rank 


Public School 


Totmt 

(2) 


Lawineom* 

(Si 


Elementary School 








































































Junior High School 




































High School 





































■ 

] 

3 



1 . Sources and Types of Doto Used in Determining the Number of Children from Low-income Families. 

used in deteimiiiing the estimated number of children from low-income famUies used in items A and 
B above was as follows: 



O 

I^ERiC 



Port I, Bo«* D<rto 
S«ction D $uppl*iMiit 



TITLE I PROGRAM DESIGN 

St*p 1 



Diagnosis 

1. Tasting 



Use standardized achievement test(s) with national norms. Tests must be administered within the last 
six months. The school district should retain these records in the school files 




2. Educotionoi Deprivation 

A. List below the number of educationally deprived children in all eli^ble attendance areas with achievement 
test scores lower than that normally expected for children of their age. See page 21 of the U.S. Guidelines. 
The district should have (he data available on each individual eligible attendance area to substantiate 
proposed projects. 






Readitkg 
Language Arts 
Arithmetic 
Social Studies 
Science 



Primory 



lnterm«diat« 



Jr. Hidh 



Sr. High 



Totql 



1 

! 



B. List below tire number of educationally deprived children in eligible attendance areas who are handicapped 
and in need of special educational assistance. 



Typq of handicap 



Primory 



Intormodiate 



Jr. High 



Sr. Hidh 



Totol 



I — 

Part I, Bosa Doto 
Saction D SuppUmtnf 



TITLE I PROGRAM DESIGN 

Stap 2 

Spaciol Educational Moods 



Ust in column 2 the basic instructional needs of the educationally deprived children as determined by a study of 
the “Diagnosis” in Step 1. List in column 3 the supplemental needs and in column 4 the supportive needs 
necessary to accompUsh the basic instructional needs. In column 1 rank the needs in priority order U. 2, 3,) in 
accordance with the greatest need of the educationally deprived children. See page 22 of the U.S. Guidelines. 



1 


h 

Sdiool 

^Lovol 


Priority 

by 

Numbor 
Cof. 1 


Basic 

Instructional 

Nsods 

Cof. 2 


Supplsmsntal 

Nsods 

(Guidoncs, Hsolth, 
Social, Cultural, stc.) 

Cof. 3 


Support! vs 

Nsods 

(T ronsportotion. 
Food, Clothing, stc.) 

Col. 4 


^Sdiool 










] 

rimary 




1 







[j 

^rmodioto 








i 


r. High 

n 


1 








u — 

if* 










U 

chool 

n 










iJ 







u eric 

■HOMH 




Port I Boto Doto 
Soction D SuppUmont 



TITLE I PROGRAM DESIGN 

Stop 3 



Ovorall Titio I Activitios 



I 



After completion of Steps 1 and 2, carefully review die information recorded and design a total program of eligible 
Title I activities to meet flie most pressing of the indicated educational needs of the educationally deprived 
children in eligible attendance areas* 

A local educational agency may submit as many projects as seems appropriate to its particular circumstances. A 
project may provide many activities for one school or one activity for many schools. Some projects will by their 
very nature tend to benefit all children in a schooli whether they are educationally deprived or Examples would 
be projects which devote substantial resources tc reduction in class size; to the addition of guidance oiunselors, 
teacher aides^ and librarians; to the acquisition of classroom equipment; or to the inservice training of elementary 
school teachers. Projects of this type are approvable only in attendance areas that are overwhelmingly impacted by 
educationally deprived children. See pages 29 and 30 of uie U.S. Guidelines. 
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COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAMS OPERATING WITHIN APPLICANTS DISTRICT 

A. Responsible Community Action Agency 



B., Applicant's Relationship to Above Agency 
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C. Description of C.A.A. Projects 
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Li DISSEMINATION OF SIGNIFICANT INFORMATION 

i Following are the specific procedures and activities to be undertaken for dissemination to all teachers and administrators 
I significant information derived from educational research and demonstration projects and for the adoption of promising practices.^ 
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APPENDIX C 



Listing of regional CAA agencies 
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State of Missouri 
OFFICE OF URBAN AFFAIRS 
801 Jefferson Building 
Jefferson City, Missouri 

Warren E, Hearnes Philip V, Maher 

Governor Director 



MISSOURI COMMUNITY ACTION AGENCIES 

BOLLINGER. CAPE AND PERRY COUNTIES HUMAN RESOURCES CORPORATION 
Counties : Bollinger, Cape Girardeau, Perry 

President : Paul Hutchings, Leopold, Missouri 

Program Director : 

Telephone : 

CENTRAL MISSOURI COUNTIES HUMAN DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

Counties : Audrain, Callaway, Cooper, Cole, Howard. Moniteau, Osage, 

Randolphyi 

President : Rabbi Abraham Pimontel, 1107 University Ave. , Columbia, Mo. 

Executive Director; Gerry Westwood, 617 E. Walnut, Columbia, Missouri 
Telephone ; (314) 443-8706 

CENTRAL OZARK ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY CORPORATION 
Counties : Howell, Oregon, Texas 

President : Harold Henry, Court House, West Plains, Missouri 

Program Director: 

Telephone : 

DANIEL BOONE HUMAN DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
Counties : Lincoln, Montgomery, St, Charles, Warren 

President : Reverend Paul R. Stock, 3041 Flamingo Dr, , St, Charles, Mo, 

Program Director: William D. Angel, 1031 West College, Troy, Missouri 
Telephone : (314) 528-7670 

DELTA AREA ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY CORPORATION 

Counties : Dunklin, Mississippi, New Madrid, Pemiscot, Scott 

Stoddard 

President : James Dement ^ Holcomb, Missouri 

Program Director; Earl Williams , 308 E. Main, Portageville , Missouri 

Telephone : (314) 379-3018 
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JOW TRl COUNTY CORPORATION 



Counties : Douglas, Ozark, Wright 

President : Fred. O. Lahco, Ava, Missouri 

Program Director: Charles Williams, Court House, Ava, Missouri 

Telephone : (417) 683-2884 

ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY CORPORATION OF GREATER ST . TOSEPH 
Counties : Andrew, Buchanan, Clinton, DeKalb 

President : Rev. Kermyt Roebuck, 304 N. 8th Street 

Executive Director: George Ashworth, 613 Corby Building, St. Joseph, Missouri 

Telephone : (816) 279-1649 

GREEN HILLS AREA HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
Counties : Grundy, Mercer, Putnam, Sullivan 

President : Konrad Heid, Princeton, Missouri 

Program Director: Bill Carter, Court House, Milan, Missouri 
Telephone : (816) 265-4737 

HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
Counties : Caldwell, Daviess, Linn, Livingston 

President : Oliver V. Shields, 205 Second, Chillicothe, Missouri 

Program Director: Eugene Williams , Court House, Chillicothe, Missouri 
Telephone : (816) 646-5640 

JEFFERSON COUNTY COMMUNITY OPPORTUNITY CORPORATION 
Counties : Jefferson 

President : Josephs. Withington, Hillsboro, Missouri 

General Manager; John Buren, Box 273, Hillsboio, Missouri 
Telephone : (314) 789-2180 

KANSAS CITY HUMAN RESOURCES CORPORATION 
Counties : Clay, Jackson, Platte 

President : Mayor Ilus Davis, 408 E. 12th Street, Kansas City, Missouri 

Executive Director; Chester Stovall, 408 E. 11th Street, Kansas City, Missouri 
Telephone • : (816) 421-3280 

MERAMEC BASIN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
Counties : Crawford, Franklin, Gasconade 

President : Louis W. Hausmann, 1327 W. Fifth, Washington, Missouri. 

Program Director : 

Telephone : 
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MID-MISSOURI COMMUNITY ACTION CORPORATION 

Counties : Benton, Johnson, Morgan, Pettis 

President : Richard Hutchinson, Route 2, Versailles, Missouri 

Program Director : 

Telephone : 

MINERAL AREA COORDINATING CORPORATION 

Counties : Iron, Madison, St, Francois, Ste, Genevieve, Washington 

President : V. E. Lewis, Annapolis, Missouri 

Program Director : Richard Simpson, Court House, Iront on, Missouri 

Telephone : (314) 546-2126 

MISSOURI OZARKS ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY CORPORATION 

Counties : Camden, Laclede, Maries, Miller, Phelps, Pulaski 

President : Travis John, Vienna, Missouri 

Program Director; Tom Saunders, Richland, Missouri 

Telephone : (314) 765-3273 

MISSOURI VALLEY HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION . 

Counties : Carroll, Chariton,’ Lafayette, Ray, Saline 

President : James Wheeler, Keytesville, Missouri 

Program Director: Arthur Summers , Court House, Carrollton, Missouri 

Telephone : (816) 542-3020 

NORTHEAST MISSOURI REGIONAL ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITIES > INC , 

Counties : Adair, Clark, Knox, Lewis, Macon, Scotland, Schuyler 

President : Rev. Marvin Fortell, First Methodist Church, Kirksville, Mo. 

Program Director: Glenn Frenzen , 113 E. Washington, Kirksville, Missouri 
Telephone : (816) 665-7655 

NORTHWEST MISSOURI ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY CORPORATION 

Counties : Atchison, Gentry, Harrison, Holt, Nodaway, Worth 

President : Everett W. Brown, 1405 N. Mulberry, Maryville, Missouri 

Program Director: E. C. Walker, 2 Mi chan Building, Maryville, Missouri 
Telephone : (816) 582-4522 * 

OZARKS AREA COMMUNITY ACTION CORPORATION 

Counties : Barry, Christian, Dade, Dallas, Greene, Hickory, Lawrence 

Polk, Stone, Taney, Webster 

President : Judge W. Fred Schaeffer, Court House, Springfield, Missouri 

Program Director; Sam Francis, 309 N. Jefferson, Springfield, Missouri 
Telephone : (417) 862-4315 
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oumco ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY CORPORATION 

Counties : Marion, Monroe, Pike, Ralls, Shelby 

President : Kenneth A. Scott, Court House, Bowling Green, Missouri 

Program Director: Errol Gann, Box 455, New London, Missouri 
Telephone : (314) 985-7141 

ST. LOUIS HUMAN DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
Counties : St. Louis City and County 

President : Judge Theodore McMillian, Civil Court Building, St. Louis, Mo 

General Manager: Samuel Bernstein, 1301 Clark Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Telephone : (314) 231-3474 



SOUTH CENTRAL MISSOURI ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITIES CORPORATION 

Counties : Butler, Carter, Dent, Reynolds, Ripley, Shannon, Wayne 

President : V. M. Baltz, Eminence, Missouri 

Executive Director: Joseph Smith, City Hall, Winona, Missouri 
Telephone : (314) 325-4418 



SOUTHWEST ECONOMIC SECURITY CORPORATION 

Counties ; Barton, Jasper, McDonald, Newton 

President : Judge Edison Kaderly, Court House, Lamar, Missouri 

Program Director: Jack McCracken, Welfare Office, E. 7th Street, Joplin, Mo. 
Telephone : (417) 781-0352 



WEST CENTRAL MISSOURI RURAL DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
Counties . : Bates, Cass, Cedar, Henry, St. Clair, Vernon . 



President 
Program Director 
Telephone 



John Newell, Route 2, Box 85, Butler, Missouri 
Char le s Bra it hwa it , i ‘'‘ U r4 ehTM -i-s-&eupi BOX /> 
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Example of Title I abstract 







STATE DSPAlvTMSKT 0? EDUCATION 
Jefferson City, Missouri 



Date 19, 1966 



TO: 



Project No. 1 



Mr, L, E. Lewis, Superintendent 
Fulton School District 53 
207 E, 5th 

Fulton, Missouri 65251 

FROM: John W. Alberty, Director 

Title I, ?. L. 89-10 

♦ 

SUBJECT: Report of Review of Title I, P. L. 89-10 Application 

The review of your project application entitle d A progran for bullcing _ 

positive in dividual attitudes x^ithln the educationally deprived child 

for the purpose of developing bett er hunan relationsnios in tt*e s ct.oox, 

hOKie, “ana community througii ir^eased specialized personnel services,, 

has been completed. As a result of this review it is found that this appli- 
cation is: 

(a) XIOC Approved 

(b) 3ZI Approved in part* 

Approved projects may be started immediately. 

(c) Substantially Approvable 

(<j) Substantially Approvable in part 

Substantially Aporovable projects may be started immediately 
with the understandins that funds will not be made available until such ti:r.e 
as requirements are met and/or necessary revisions have been mace and suKu.t.ed 

for approval . 



(e) 



Not Approvable 



Not Approvable projects must be revised as recommended below 
to be further considered for approval. 

- Please complete the enclosed three forms of **R ecuest for federal 

Comments : : ■ — 

Funds” and return to us. Project approved for the amount $il,125.00 on 



January 19, 1966. 






Alberty, Director, 



Title I 






January 19, 1966 



Project Ko. 



I 



Pulton School District 53 



Callaway County 



Title of Project - A pro^ran for building positive individual 

attitudes within the educationally deprived, 
child for the purpose of developing better 
hunan relationships in the school, home, and 
community through increased specialized 
personnel services, 

Description - To provide preventive measures and a follow-up program 

to assist educationally deprived cnildren in grades 

to adjust better to the school situation through 
individual counseling, hom.e visitation, and increased 
health education and services. 



Number of children involved - 225^ 

Number of additional persons - 2% 



Amount of funds requested 
* 

Salaries 
Equipment 
Fixed Charges 
Conmunity Services 
Other 



$11,125.00 

$7,475,00 

2,500,00 

450.00 

500.00 

200.00 



TOTAL • 



$11,125.00 



Approved January 19, 1966, 
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CHAPTER I 



THE REGION: ITS PEOPLE, RESOURCES, SCHOOLS, AND EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 



The Laboratory 

The Central Midwestern Regional Educational Laboratory , Inc. (CEMREL) 
is chartered in Missouri as a private, not-for-profit corporation. The 
passage of the 1965 Elementary and Secondary Education Act (PL 89-10) pro- 
vided the Impetus for the development of the laboratory which exists for 
the purpose of helping to bridge the gap between research and discovery on 
one hand and diffusion and improvement in the classroom, on the other. 



CEMREL has been founded on the premise that the laboratory is the 
public and private school classrooms, the Institutions of higher education, 
the state departments of education, the cultural and educational orjjani— 
zatlons of the region, and the teachers, administrators, researchers, and 
scholars who work in them. 

There are nearly ten million inhabitants in the region — in Kentucky , 
central and we-^em Tennessee^ eastern Missouri, and southern Illinois. A 
central office is maintained in St. Louis with area offices in Carbondale, 
Illinois; Bowling Green, Kentucky; Nashville and Memphis, Tennessee. 

Land Area Description 

The region *s land mass contains 126,500 square miles and extends from 
the Appalachian Highlands on the east to the Ozarks on the west. Most of it 
lies within the Interior Lowlands. The region is both a north-south and 
east-west transition zone, extending from the com belt in the north to 
cotton farming areas in the south. Its northern edge touches the American 
Manufacturing Region, whereas the diversification associated with urban 
growth and industrial development has only recently become a major part of 
the economy of its southern-most areas. 

Population 

Nearly half of the population of the region live in the five metro 
polltan areas of St. Louis, Louisville, Memphis, Nashville, and Chattanooga. 
The remaining 5 million people are unevenly scattered, with one sparsely 
populated area, for example, in Missouri in which 30 of 57 counties have 
fewer than 25 inhabitants per square mile. Another rather large sparsely 
populated area is in southern Illinois and extends across the western part 
of Kentucky into Tennessee. (See the map on the following page.) 

Population Movement 

About two-thirds of the 288 counties experienced a decline in popu- 
lation in recent years while the continued movement to the cities resulted 
in phenomenal growth for a few metropolitan counties. The magnetism of 



cities aind the declining population of rural areas strongly suggest that the 
mobility of the population within the region continues to be a persistent 
problem to education. 

The areas of greatest population decline include the coal counties of 
eastern Kentucky and a smaller area of southeastern Illinois which extends 
southward into Kentucky. 

Non-White Population 

Within the region, Negroes constitute about 97 percent of the non-white 
population. Five areas of non-white population concentration are to be 
ibund in St. Louis-East St. Louis, Nashville, Louisville, Memphis, and an 
area of southern Illinois-southeastern Missouri -western Tennessee, which has 
been associated historically with cotton farming. 

Median Family Income 

The region’s median family income is well below the national average of 
$5,600 (1960 census) but family income varies a great deal from one part of 
the region to another. It is higher, of course, in the cities than in rural 
areas and higher among northern city families (St. Louis, Louisville) than 
among city families in the south (Chattanooga, Memphis, Nashville). 

• 

A number of Missouri and 'Illinois counties reported an annual median 
family income of about $3,600 but in Kentucky 106 of 120 counties reported 
income below $3,500, and in Tennessee, 54 of the 63 counties reported median 
family income below $3,500. In the entire region, only ten counties reported 
median family income above the national average, indicating that low income 
is not restricted to Appalachia alone. 

The acuteness of the problem of obtaining adequate revenue for schools 
from local resources is suggested by the fact that almost one-third of the 
183 counties of Kentucky and Tennessee reported median family income of less 
than $2,500, less than half of the $5,600 median family Income reported for 
the whole nation. (See the map on the following page.) 

School Age Population 

There are over 2.4 million children of school age in the region, about 
half of whom reside in the ten counties making up the five metropolitan 
clusters mentioned earlier. An additional twenty-two counties (13 in 
Kentucky) each contain more than 10,000 children of school age. 

In contrast with the heavily populated counties, 92 of the region’s 288 
counties reported fewer than 2,500 children of school age in 1960. These 
counties tend to occur in clusters of three or four rather than singly, a 
fact which may facilitate multi-county cooperation toward the improvement 
of education. 

The Schools of the Region 

About 2.1 million pupils are enrolled in public schools and about 
320,000 are enrolled in private or parochial schools. There are nearly 80,000 
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public school teachers and about 10,000 teachers in the private and paro- 
chial schools. 

In size, the schools of the region range from 968* one-teacher schools 
to the larger inner city systems of the five metropolitan areas . The 
region contains a total of 986 public school districts and numerous private 
and parochial schools. Striking differences in school district mapping are 
fotind within the region with Illinois having 416 school districts (popu- 
lation 1.6 million) and Tennessee having but 108 school districts (popu- 
lation 2.5 million). 

Median School Years Completed 

Only 6 of the 288 counties reported median school years completed for 
adults which were equal to or surpassed the national average of 10.6 in 1960. 
The pattern of school years completed appears to follow pa'-tems of urban- 
ization and family Income. Children tend to remain in school longer in urban 
areas where the median family income is higher. The number of school years 
completed is three to four years below the national average in several 
counties of eastern and southern Kentucky, nearby counties of Tennessee, and 
in extreme western Tennessee. For most of the remainder of Tennessee and 
Kentucky, southeastern Missouri, and southern Illinois, the median is two to 
three years below the national ave:rage for school years completed. (See the 
map on the following page.) 

Higher Education in the Region 

The CEMREL region contains 107 accredited private and public institu- 
tions of higher education which range in size from very small schools with 
enrollments below 100 to large universities with enrollments greater than 
15,000. For the Fall, 1965 term, a total of 260,420 students were enrolled 
in the institutions of higher learning within the region. To date 32 
institutions with a combined enrollment of 184,315 students have requested 
affiliation with CEMEIEL. About 90 percent of the new teachers produced 
annually within the region receive degrees from CEMREL affiliates. 



ADDITIONAL EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 



In addition to the usual facilities to be found in schools and colleges 
idiich provide for the education of almost 3 million persons, an abundance 
of additional facilities are available for educational purposes within the 
region . 

Educational Television 



At the present time, five educational television stations are trans- 
mitting programs in the CEMREL region: KETC-TV in St. Louis; KSIU-TV owned 

and operated by Southern Illinois University at Carbondale; WDCN-TV in 

» 

* Digest of Educational Statistics OE-10024-65 Bulletin 1965 No. 4 U.S. 
Office of Education 
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Nashville; WKNO-TV, operating from the campus of Memphis State University 
in Memphis; and WFPK-TV in Louisville. 

The future for educational TV within the region is promising. By 
1968, Southern Illinois Iftiiversity will have added an UHF station near 
Olney and another near the Edwardsville campus. Eventually, a microwave 
hookup will permit closed circuitry between the Edwardsville and Carbondale 
campuses. In Tennessee, an educational TV station is scheduled to begin 
televising by early 1967 from Henderson county, about midway between Memphis 
and Nashville. An educational TV network blanketing the entire state of 
Kentucky is due to become operational by 1968. In addition, several schools 
of the region will soon have closed circuit TV, some of which will be funded 
by the 196S Elementary and Secondary Education Act (PL 89-10) . (See the map 
onthe following page.) 

Computer Facilities 

Educational computer facilities are not numerous in the CEMREL region 
but those which have been in operation for some time are having an impact 
both regionally and nationally. What many have described as the finest 
school data processing center in the nation is located in the Memphis City 
Schools. The staff of the Memphis data center have recently developed a 
computer program for modular scheduling in secondary schools which the users 
consider to be the most efficient to be found. 

As might be expected in any region of the nation, the greatest data 
processing capabilities of schools, colleges, and universities are to be 
found at the larger universities. Several scientific computers of the IBM 
1620 class are to be found in educational institutions within the region 
along with high speed computers of much greater capability. A number of 
institutions are trying to determine whether to develop their own computer 
facilities or to purchase computer time. 

A major computer facility is that of the McDonnell Automation Center, 
a division of the McDonnell Aircraft Corporation in St. Louis. The center 
has numbered schools among its clients since 1961 and now provides student 
scheduling grade reporting and other student accounting "services, system 
design and consultant services to more than 100 school systems representing 
more than 200,000 pupils. The data processing equipment facility includes 
8 IBM 360 systems. By 1968, the computer installation will be completely 
convereted to third generation equipment and will include 28 IBM 360 systems. 

Cultural Facilities and Activities 



The greatest concentration of cultural wealth is to be found in the 
urban areas. Many of the better known cultural activities - symphony 
orchestras, art and science museums, and the theatre, are available pri- 
marily in St- Louis, Memphis, Nashville, Chattanooga, and Louisville. A 
variety of urban concert series, lecture series, guided museum tours, 
science courses and projects in connection with science museums, and 
special library collections are available in the cities and on the campuses 
of the colleges and universities. 

Many of the cultural resources are organized into cooperative resources 
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for maximum service to communities. The Arts and Educational Council of .^t. 
Louis undertakes a federated campaign for the support of nine major cultural 
activities to outstate areas of Missouri where there has been little or no 
such cultural experiences previously available. In 1959, the Southern 
Illinois Arts and Crafts Guild w£.s established by the Educational Council of 
100, an organization brought into being by Southern Illinois University for 
the purpose of aiding all types of educational and cultural, endeavors. The 
Crafts Guild sponsors a variety of activities such as workshops, symposia in 
drama, creativ- writing, and poetry. 

The rich cultural activities of the region are still greatly limited in 
the ways in which they reach out into the rural areas of the region. 
Hopefully, talented persons V 7 ill continue to direct their energies toward 
the further enrichment of the cultural lives of school children so that the 
accident of geographical residence will not alone dictate the range and 
availability of cultural exposure. 

Educational Needs of the Region 

The task of making an assessment of the educational needs and problems 
of the region has been accomplished with the help of persons representing 
a wide variety of occupations and interests. The concerns expressed by 
these people are considered representative of the view of parents, teachers, 
administrators, researchers, scholars, cultural groups, labor business, 
and industry. Included are economists, psychologists, sociologists, ^d 
a host of others too numerous to mention. These associates have been instru- 
mental in providing information leading to the selection of priorities for 
the laboratory’s program. 

When we ask ourselves, "How can the laboratory alleviate the many edu- 
cational needs and problems of the region?", we find a partial answer in 
the words of Ralph Tyler: 

Only by the fullest utilization of the potential 
educational efforts of home, church, recreational 
agencies , youth serving organizations , the library 
press, movies, radio, television, and other formal and 
Informal activities can this nation meet its educational 
needs. The . . . task is a tremendous one which can only 
be met by the enlistment of all relevant resources. 

. . Few, if any, communities adequately utilize the 
educational potential outside the school . . . We need to 
organize a wide attack upon the total educational job, 
and we must clearly differentiate the educational 
responsibilities of the school from those of other agencies. 

(Tyler, 1960) * 

Tyler has appropriately identified tne task to which the laboratory s 



* Tyler, R. W. "Educational Objectives cf American Democracy", T^ 
Nation’s Children . Eli Ginsberg (ed.). White House Conference Golden 
Anniversary, Vol. 2, 1960, pp. 70-92. 
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efforts are to be directed, coupled together with the development of new 
knowledge and the application of the finest intellectual resources of the 
region to its problems. 

groblems and Suggestions Related to Classroom Teaching and Learning 

Probably the most conspicuous set of problems encountered in the 
CEMREL region is that of up-dating the curriculum, of making use of curric- 
ulum materials developed elsewhere, and of developing local material and 
techniques for the Individual and special groups of pupils such as the 
environmentally handicapped, the slow learner, and the gifted. 

Functional programs are needed which will provide rural and urban 
youth with the type of vocational education needed to equip them for the 
working world while providing for the college bound student as well. 

Special programs need to be developed for rural schools, perhaps video- 
taped correspondence courses, to provide the rural pupil access to subject 
matter not now available. 

School people are particularly aware of those problems connected with 
developing curriculum materials that are well sequenced through the grades 
and which will help bridge the unfortunate gaps that exist between the 
various levels of educations. There is great concern about the low reading 
levels of children in the region, particularly of the disadvantaged children 
of the region. A need has been expressed for curriculum demonstration 
centers which would develop and field test curriculum materials in specific 
situations within the region. 

All segments of the education community express a need for finding 
better ways to motivate students and to make teaching more effective. 
Scholars and researchers express a need for studies which might suggest ways 
of improving the Instructional process, which will lead to better under- 
standing of the behaviors of successful teachers, and which will lead to 
appropriate ways of teaching those whose backgrounds seem deficient. School 
people in particular are aware that relatively little is know about the 
effects of various elements in the teaching process. Comparatively little 
progress has been made in identifying those characteristics which contribute 
to teacher effectiveness and in developing ways in which they may be trans- 
mitted to others. 

People of the region look to the laboratory for the development of know 
ledge about the processes of learning and the translation of such knowledge 
into programs which can be implemented in the schools . Researchers seem to 
capture the concern of school people in particular by suggesting research of 
the effects of several variables upon the learning and development of the 
pupil: teacher ridicule or rejection; low-income family background, pre- 

school experiences, out-of-school and recreational activities, fatigue, the 
effect of academic failure, and teacher personality and training. 

Throughout the region, school people have emphasized the need for the 
development of a strong focus in all of the laboratory’s work on studies of 
the learner and the effect of regular and special programs instituted on his 
behalf. They have ilso indicated a strong desire to see research studies 
relating to the development of cognitive structures (thought processes) in 



o 
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elementary children and have urged the development of ways to foster and 
develop intellectual curiosity ^ creativity ^ and to improve techniques by 
which pupil achievement is evaluated. 

Problems and Suggestions Related to School Planning and Organization 

Also of central Importance are those problems connected with the ob- 
taining of adequate finances for better teacher salaries, improvement of 
transportation, buildings, materials and equipment, and research. Here are 
problems which not only affect the acquisition and operation of regular 
programs but which are of serious concern to any effort to implement new 
programs. School administrators have asked if ways can be discovered which 
will encourage the pooling of resources and facilities so that they may be 
shared in an equitable manner. 

Closely related to the above problems of school planning are those 
which center around a concern for developing ways of organizing the school 
and its programs to provide for flexibility and responsiveness to the many 
diverse and changing needs of the population. School people are particularly 
desirous of improving communication between the local school system and the 
rest of the community Including parents, state departments of education, local 
and state government, university scholars and researchers. Industry and others. 
Specifically a need has been expressed for the establishment of an educational 
planning information center (EPIC) which will concentrate upon the collection 
of data useful for various types of educational decision making: admin- 

istrative, instructional, and research. The center will not restrict itself 
to original data but will also collect secondary data such as detailed demo- 
graphic data (by census tract) , school enrollment data for all public schools 
of the region (by grade and sex) , and financial and economic data (by school 
districts) • 

Problems and Suggestions Related to Innovation, Diffusion, and 



Personnel Development 



We are much more familiar with the demands for change in the American 
educational system that we are with the processes involved in change. In fact, 
until recently, little attention has been given to the dynamics of the change 
process, the identification of those elements which facilitate or impede 
change efforts. Ways will have to be sought whereby desirable changes in 
school practices will result from the efforts of the laboratory. 



Those most concerned with change and improvement in educational prac- 
tices have asked several questions pertaining to change such as: ^ Vhy is it 
that §ome communities are more receptive and responsive to educational change 
than others? What are the characteristics of "change-minded” communities 
which set them apart from less resilient communities? What are the charac- 
teristics of "change-minded" teachers and administrators which distinquish 
them from those who might be less receptive to change? 



Since education itself brings about change, and since we believe in the 
recent words of the President of the United States who said, "Consultation, 
not isolation, is the pathway to progress", we propose to locate and bring 
together into close collaboration the researchers, scholars, and the schopl 
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people of the region.' Here, as elsewhere, for too long these skilled people 
have operated in relative isolation from one another - in the "ivory tower" 
and the schoolroom with the closed door. 

Finally, we have a serious problem of a manpower shortage in specially 
trained personnel, especially in reading, speech therapy, special education, 
elementary guidance, special education — the handicapped, emotionally dis- 
turbed, and mentally retarded, social work and curriculum planning. The 
shortage of reading specialists is particularly acute and greatly magnified 
by the sudden influx of funds from Title I of the 1965 Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act (PL 89-10) , to which the overwhelming response of school 
people has been to use augmented reading programs as a way of aiding the 
disadvantaged child. 

Educators of the CEMREL region, like their colleagues in the rest of the 
nation*, are greatly concerned about teacher preparation, both preservice and 
Inservlce. Their concerns are expressed in questions such as: "Why can’t 

we provide more realistic preservice preparation for teachers? How can we 
provide inservice activities which will retrain and update experienced 
teachers?" 

Although the laboratory should not attempt to be all things to all 
people, it must, nevertheless, address itself to the task of remaining sen- 
sitive to the very real and very pressing educational needs and problems of 
the region as it endeavors to lessen the gap between research and discovery 
on the one hand and educational in5>rovement on the other. 
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CHAi’TER II 



PROGRAM PRIORITIES, CATEGORIES, AND ACTIVITIES 



CEMREL's program priorities were decided upon by the analysis of 
regional needs and resources. The priorities represent the combined recon- 
nendatlons of it's program advisory committees, made up of researchers, 
scholars, and school men, and the laboratory staff. They rest, in turn, 
upon an analysis made of the region's resources, its needs and an estimate 
of the laboratory's ability to mount a quality program of research, develop- 
ment, dissemination, and training working In concert with its affiliated 
institutions . 



Program Priorities 



The first priority for 1966-67 has been given to those program acti- 
vities directed toward increasing the laboratory's efficiency and 
capability. For example, particular emphasis will be given to the design 
and Initiation of those systems which will permit efficient and speedy 
collection, processing, storage, retrieval, and dissemination of informa- 
tion considered to be of great importance to education. 

The second priority has been given to program activities which show 
high potential for the alleviation of important problems of the region or the 
nation and which have the potential for early payoff. These activities are 
typified by those projects already in existence which have already produced 
results and which may only require laboratory support for appropriate field 
testing to validate the research findings. Few, if any, projects will be 
lifted from the shelf, but if it is possible that " .... the cure for cancer 
may be in the literature", the laboratory should remain alert to supporting 
any educational discovery with "early payoff possibilities," even if it has 
become momentarily lost in the literature. 

The third priority has been given to program activities which show 
promise as first steps in a long-range program designed to bring about needed 
changes (pilot studies) . 

Program suggestions are classified into one of three program categories 
where they are evaluated and the priorities are applied as a part of the 
decision making process. A description of the program categories follows. 



Program Categories and Activities 



The laboratory's initial program activities fall into three categories 
representing areas of greatest potential and greatest need in the region while 
'providing for efficient and economical program administration. Also, the three 
categories, as focal points for the laboratory's program activities, represent 
an effort to fltid a way of so ccllecting strength that each potential contri- 
butor will have his best efforts blended in with those of others, rather than 
to operate in isolation from the other specialists of the region. Finally, 
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the three program categories are considered of sufficient importance to 
justify their designation as research and development areas of the labora 
tory. A brief description of the program categories follows: 



A« Classroom Teaching and Learning 

Three program advisory committees are attached to the classroom teaching 
and learning category: The Learner « Instructional Processes , and The 

Curriculum * The committees work independently or collectively, as the 
situation demands, toward the end that the laboratory will be able to in~ 
crease the general knowledge and understandiiig of the teaching and learning 
processes. Here, attention will be given to the study of language develop- 
ment and to the relationship between spoken language and readinfj as basic 
tools of communication. 

Studies will also be undertaken of concept development in the subject 
areas of science, mathematics, and social studies, and or curriculum 
development, evaluation, and revision. Teachers not only need to know how 
or what to teach, but how to determine the worth of that being taught, and 
how to revise their materials to do a better job of securing the desired 
outcomes . 

Hopefully, the outcomes of the program activities in the classroom 
teaching and learning category will permit teachers to know more about how 
and In what ways motivation can be provided for maximum pupil progress and 
to make better use of available information about the pupil's background 
and ability. 

During the first year of operation, most of the research and develop- 
ment activities id.ll be conducted by individual scholars or researchers 
currently serving as faculty members of educational institutions of the 
region. Most of the research activity will be handled on a shared-time basis. 
In some cases, project teams will be selected which will consist of a group 
of scholars and researchers from several institutions who will share their 
skills while working together on a common problem such as the analysis of 
classroom teaching and learning. 

The specific research and development topics on which teams will work, 
and the types of problems the teams will focus their attention upon are as 
follows: 

1. Cognitive Processes 

a. Language Development and Beginning Reading 

b. Concept development in Science, Mathematics, 
and Social Studies 

2. Curriculum evaluation and development 

3. Affective processes 



B. Innovation > Diffusion, and Personnel Development 



Two program advisory committeus ara assignad to tha innovation, 
diffusion, and training catagory of program activitias: Innovation a^ 

Diffusion . and Parsonnal Davalopmant . 

Most activitias in tha araa of innovation and diffusion will ba davalop- 
mental in charactar during tha first yaar and will centar around tha study 
and dava7<.opmant of knowladga of tha procass of changa, tha axamination anc 
davalopmant of modals and stratagias for implamentation and dissamination, 
and tha study of tha "climatas” which either foster and accelerate change, 
or sdiich seems to resist and impede the change process . 

During this first year, however, as in the category of classroom 
teaching and learning presented earlier, some activities will involve 
project teams comprised of scholars and researchers from a number of 
Institutions who will be engaged in research on the innovation process 
and the diffusion process . 

Although limited knowledge exists concerning the change process, 
nevertheless agents of change have been identified, particularly the school 
principal and, to a lesser degree, the teacher. Cuba recently asserted 
that therewas "increased hostility ' between practitioners and scholars in 
spite of the general expansion of educational research in the past few years. 
He also said that "... the practitioners insist the blame rests with the 
theoreticians in their ivory towers . '‘esearchers defend themselves by 
blaming the short-sighted, pencil pu.h. g practitioners who do not keep up 
with the findings of research and do noi translate them into practical appl 

cations." * 

CEMREL will undertake the task of translating research findings into 
practical applications and will seek to establish a network of change agents 
in the region. The Personnel Development research advisory committee will 
be concerned initially with seeking ways to alleviate critical manpower short- 
ages, particularly in areas of specialization, and will begin the training 
and development of change agents in an emerging network for school improve- 
ment. A description of a few program activities follows. 

Annotated Bibliography; The Innovation a nd Diffusion Processes 

In order to stimulate and foster greater interest and research in the 
change process, the laboratory will assemble, publish, and distribute an anno 
tated bibliography of existing knowledge regarding innovation and diffusion 
processes. 

Directory of Innovations 

A directory of promising school-based innovations now in existence in 
the CEMEiEL region will be maintained along with a selected sample of inno- 
vations of national prominence. The directory will contain information on 
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the type of program, the methodology used, the type of students served, staff 
requirements, duration of the program, and the name of the director S" 

nated contact person. The directory will be made available Co all affiliotes 

of the laboratory. 

Change Agent of the Laboratory; The Area Coordlna^.r 

The area coordinator is viewed as the principal change agent of the 
laboratory, created by CEMEEL to lower the Practitioner-theoretician level 
of hostility mentioned by Cuba, on the preceeding page. He is best described, 
perhaps, as one who is able to speak, understand, and translate the languag 
of the theoretician into the language of the practitioner, and vice versa. 

The area coordinator will establish and maintain contact with schools 
and colleges of his area and is expected tc function as the eyes, ears, and 
arms of CEMREL in the real laboratory of the institutions of the reg o . 
will both give and receive information from the people of his area and will 
conduct, among other things, semi-annual area council meetings with repre- 
sentatives of CEMREL affiliates in attendance. He will gather data a out 
his area, provide administrative assistance to CE^HffiL Project ^ 

will provide the laboratory with information from the j.ield relative t 
effectiveness of the laboratory's program of activities. 



Seminar on Instructional Leadership in the Elementary School 

In recognition of the role ascribed to principals as the chief oha^e 
agent of the school, thirty elementary school principals within the 
rlgion have been invited to participate in a year-long seminar on 
leadership in the elementary school. The seminar has been designed to achieve 

the following purposes: 



A. To provide CEMREL with an opportunity to learn from the 
participants what the conditions are under which school 
administrators and teachers would be willing to become 
involved in research and development activities aimed at 
improving the quality of education in the region; 

B. to provide participants with an opportunity to become informed 
about and to establish criteria for the evaluation of the 
educational practices in the elementary school; and 

Co to provide participants with an opportunity to gain 

insight into ways of dealing with problems of instructional 
leadership and curriculum development in the elementary schoo 



Participants in the seminar will be invited to become part of CEMREL's 
network for school improvement. The laboratory plans to maintain close contact 
with the principals and to provide assistance to those who desire to un er- 
take a systematic program of curriculum improvement in their schools. 
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Specialist Training Program; Reading 

One of the most pressing problems within the CEMREL region is the 
acute shortage of reading specialists, whether classroom teachers, consul- 
tants, or supervisors. The shortage has become even more acute with 
approximately 70 per cent of Title I (PL 89-10) funds having been directed 
into reading programs. 

Therefore, a series of reading specialist training programs have been 
initiated in several colleges and universities dispersed throughout the 
region. In the selection of the more than 150 teachers sponsored this 
summer by CEMREL, preference has been given to those from school districts 
with Title I projects. Follow-up activities id.ll be continued through the 
1966-67 school year in the form of consultant visits to the school systems 
where each of the reading specialists are employed. Saturday conferences 
are planned where the participants will assemble for further training. Where 
economically feasible, participants sponsored at one university will assemble 
with those from another for the one day workshop sessions. The instructional 
team in such cases will be drawn from both institutions, assisted by other 
CEMREL consultants. 

Regional conferences are planned which will draw together those persons 
charged with the responsibility of training reading personnel. The partici- 
pants, largely drawn from colleges and universities, will be given the charge 
to map out ways to alleviate* the shortage of reading specialists and upgrade 
reading instruction in the region. 



C. Systems Design and Application 

Two program advisory committees provide guidance and make recommen- 
dations for the program category of systems design and application: Urban 

and Regional Educational Planning , and School Organization and Use of 
Personnel . 

Educational planners and others responsible for the organization and 
operation of the schools seem to think that CEMREL can be of greatest value 
in helping them find answers to such question as "How can we organize the 
school to be more efficient, to use time, staff, and space wisely" and to 
more distant yet important questions of "How can we plan wisely for the 
school system twenty years from now? How many new buildlngswill be required 
of what type, and where should they be located? What will the school popu- 
lation be twenty years from now?" 

Therefore, CEMREL will try to develop the capability to provide school 
planners with the most complete relevant information it is possible to 
provide at any one given time. First year activities will focus upon the 
development of an information system which will be compatible with other CEMREL 
activities, compatible with regional or national systems already in existence, 
and compatible with systems which may emerge in other regional laboratories 
which are related to the CEMREL activities. A description of the first year's 
program follows: 
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A System of Educational Planning Information Centers (EPIC) 

Educational planners are often faced with the task of making decisions 
in the absence of needed information. The information lacking may be 
dispersed and difficult to assemble, or may not even he in existence. Few 
planners have the time necessary for the collection of such data. 

CEMREL will amine the information requirements of educational 
planners and will determine ways in which existing information can be made 
more accessible. At present, the information requirements seem to center 
around areas covered by other program advisory committees (e.g., curriculum, 
learning, innovation, etc.); information regarding the district, area, or 
region; and information regarding persons or agencies to be contacted for 
special information which is already is routinely gathered and stored. 

The educational planning information center will continuously assemble 
data considered useful in making educational decision. Initially, at least. 
Information will be assembled from scattered sources. For example, data about 
the region will be obtained from census tracts whereas school enrollment, 
financial and economic data will be obtained by school district. The system 
will permit rapid analysis of data, will be useful in basic research, and 
helpful in the training of school personnel. 

Stratification Study of School Characteristics 



A stratification study will be undertaken in connection with the EPIC 
system described above, which involves a comprehensive assessment of the 
region. The project will collect information in depth about all public schools 
In the region: about pupils, about school organization, teacher and adminis- 

trative ^ *sonnel, and about community characteristics. 

One objective of such an assessment will be to provide a baseline of 
Information about present educational practices against which educational 
change can be measured over a period of time. In addition, school systemsin 
the region will be provided with a means for collecting educational infor- 
mation for their own immediate purposes. 

If school and community characteristics can be classified into certain 
categories, and if schools with particular characteristics can be distinguished 
from other schools, then research products can be evaluated for a given type of 
school. Field testing in this manner should overcome a common weakness of 
evaluation studies in which little if any attention is given to the character- 
istics of the schools in which the study occurs. 

Educational Materials Center (EMC) « 

A major activity now underway at CEMREL is the development of an educa- 
tional materials center to serve as a major resource to the research and 
development activities of the laboratory and to provide an economical and 
convenient access to collections of materials and equipment needed by scholars, 
researchers, curriculum developers, and others. 

As has been mentioned earlier, there is an acute shortage of reading 
specialists in the CEMREL region. In order to plan and conduct training 
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activities to alleviate the shortage of trained personnel, the Instructional 
staff and teachers In training will need ready access to exemplary teaching 
materials In reading. Therefore, high priority has been given to the early 
acquisition of a reading materials collection along with curriculum guides, 
programmed Instruction materials, and audio-visual materials. Other needs 
will be determined by Interviews with educators of the region. 

The CEMREL staff will attempt to locate and assess present resources 
and their accessibility. In some Instances, a collection may be partly or 
wholly duplicated. In all cases an effort will be made to maintain a useful 
center with guaranteed easy access to potential users but without unnecessary 
duplication of materials already available. 

Arrangements have been made whereby Project ERIC (Educational Research 
Information Center) Information from the USOE will be made available to 
scholars and researchers of the region. Microfilm sets will be maintained 
at the central office and at each CEMREL area office. 

Talent File 

A study is now underway to design and develop a system for the classif- 
ication and Identification of educational talent In the CEMREL region. The 
study is designed to assure compatibility with the classification system now 
used by the National Registry of Scientific and Technical Personnel but will 
be extended to Include elementary and secondary school personnel. 

Continuing Conference Series on Problems of Metropolitan and Non -Urban 
Education 



One shortcoming In public school policy making Is the absence of a means 
to cope with educational problems which cut across school district boundaries. 
The very nature of local control In public education almost assures that 
governing officials will confine their attention to the local district. As 
a result, broad Issues tend to be approached In an uncoordinated manner and 
actions may be taken in one place without awareness of the actions or inten- 
tions of neighboring schools. 

During its first year CEMREL will Initiate a continuing series of 
conferences involving administrators of the largest cities of the region, city 
and county government officials, members of the legislatures, and other key 
figures. The purpose of the conference is to identify and define common 
educational problems, entertain plans for joint attack on the problems, and 
to test, through Interchange among the participants, the similarity or lack 
of similarity in the manner of formulating problems and evaluating informa- 
tion . « 



A similar series of conferences will Involve appropriate persons who are 
especially concerned about non-urban areas of the region. The first conferences 
of the urban and non-urban groups should provide CEMREL with information to 
determine whether or not it is also necessary to conduct conferences for 
mlddleslzed suburban schools as distinguished from urban and non-urban schools. 

The conferences will serve as a forum through which information from 
CEMREL and other sources may be disseminated. In addition, they will provide 



the laboratory with problem identification for its continuing program of 
research, development, dissemination, and training. 

Historical Study of CEMREL 

All too often, emerging educational organizations have been remiss in 
keeping accurate records of significant events. When historians subse- 
quently attempt to analyze the organizations, early documentary information 
is fragmentary and inconclusive. 

CEMBEL will establish an historical file and a system for recording 
significant events in its development. The system will be designed and 
maintained by a Committee of Historians. 
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CHAPTER III 



THE ORGANIZATION OF THE LABORATORY 



The Central Midwestern Regional Educational Laboratory, Incorporated, 
received a charter as a not-for-profit corporation from the state of Missouri 
on November 17, 1965. The stated purposes of the Corporation are: 

A. To engage in such cooperative educational research, 
development, training, service, and dissemination 
activities as are deemed appropriate to the improve- 
ment of private and public elementary, secondary, and 
higher education in the region served. 

B. To implement all aspects of Public Law 89-10, Title IV, 
and such other titles, as are appropriate for the 
planning and operation of an education laboratory 
operating as part of the National Program of Educational 
Laboratories authorized by Public Law 89-10, Title IV. 

C. To implement any and all appropriate aspects of any sub- 
sequent legislation related to, complementing, extending, 
or in any way modifying the National Program of Educa- 
tional Laboratories authorized by Public Law 89-10, Titie IV. 

D. To take whatever other action is deemed appropriate and 
necessary to further the purpose of improving public and 
private elementary, secondary, and higher education, both 
in the region served and in the nation. 

Three major concerns guided the planning, the design^ and the development 
of the organizational framework of the laboratory. First, it was felt the 
organization should be so designed as to make it possible to bring the 
Intellectual, scientific, educational, and cultural resources of the region 
to bear on the wide range of educational problems the public and private 
elementary and secondary schools face. The organization was designed, there- 
fore, so that common forums could be established in which a continued 
dialogue between scholars, school men, researchers, and innovators could 
lead to problem identification, to common planning, and to concerted action 
for developing programs of quality education and for putting them in action. 

The organization contains seven Program Advisory Committees, each of 
which is composed of leading researchers, school men and scholars with 
expertise in the general area of the committee’s focus. The seven committees 
are: 

1. The Curriculum 

2 . The Learner 

3. Instructional Processes 

4. Regional and Urban Educational Planning 

5. School Organization 

6. Innovation and Diffusion 

7. Personnel Development 
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As the organization chart shows, (see the following page) each committee 
is attached to the appropriate research and development division of the 
laboratory. A member of the laboratory staff serves each committee as its 
secretary and helps to provide liaison and coordination with other elements 
of the laboratory. Each committee is responsible for helping to plan and 
oversee such baseline studies and surveys as are required to assess the 
current status of affairs within their area of concern, and for planning, 
developing, and recommending the required long-range programs of research, 
development, training, and dissemination they think the laboratory should 
conduct. 

The second factor guiding the planning of the organizational frame- 
work of the laboratory was concern over how to bring the widely divergent, 
relevant organizations and institutions of the region into a strong and 
stable working relationship with the laboratory and with one another. This 
concern resulted in the decision to have the Board of Directors of the 
laboratory be broadly representative of those individuals of the region that 
not only have a continuing interest in education but also have the respon- 
sibility for providing leadership in its development and the power to bring 
about desired changes. 

The third factor concerned alternate ways of designing the laboratory 
so that (a) it would be flexible, responsive, and adaptable to changing 
requirements and needs; (b) its programs would be complementary to the best 
that exist in the region; (c) it could bring strength to the region and its 
institutions without having to set up a heavily centralized bureaucracy. 

Hence the organization calls for a relatively small staff for a central 
office and dispersed area offices, with ready access to the Intellectual, 
research, and institutional resources of the region and it calls for a 
de-centralized mode of operation. Thus, though all of the research, 
development, and training activities of the laboratory will be centrally 
planned, budgeted, coordinated and evaluated by the laboratory staff, the 
majority of the work will be carried on by staff members of affiliated 
Institutions in the schools and classrooms of the region. A system of 
joint appointment has been worked out between the laboratory and some of its 
relevant affiliated institutions for sharing personnel. 

To sum the foregoing, the basic tenet of the planning of the organ- 
ization was that the laboratory must be "owned” mutually by the researchers, 
the developers, the scholars, the innovators, the teachers, the administrators, 
and the other school people of the region if it were to be successful in 
bringing about changes in school practices, in producing new knowledge, and 
In stimulating innovation. This tenet further argued, of course, not only 
for a mutuality of concern. Interest, and activity, but also for the 
development of a network of people and institutions which would provide for 
commonality of language, joining of purpose, and the creation of realistic 
"market places of ideas" in which the ideas will be tested in the crucible of 
practice. 
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The Board of Directors 



The Corporation's Board of Directors serves as the policy-making body 
of the Corporation and has the ultimate responsibility and authority for all 
Its operational, legal, and business affairs. Members of the Board are 
selected from the laboratory's affiliated Institutions and organizations but 
serve as Individuals, not as Institutional representatives: 

public and private colleges and universities, 

state department of education, 

public and private school administrators, 

public and private school teachers, 

public and private school boards, 

cultural organizations , 

Industry and labor, 

and the general public Interested In and concerned 
about solving problems In education. 

The officers of the Board are a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, 
Secretary-Treasurer, and non -voting Executive Director, who serves as the paid 
executive officer of the Corporation. 

Executive Committee of the Board 



The Executive Committee of the Board Is composed of the officers pf the 
Corporation plus four other Board members and Is charged with the respon- 
sibility for acting on the Board's behalf on all policy and executive matters 
pertaining to the Corporation and Its operational, legal, and business affairs. 

External Review Committee 



The External Review Committee Is appointed by the Board from a recommended 
list of distinguished scholars, researchers, and educators from outside the 
region. Their responsibility Is to conduct visits to the laboratory and Its 
activities and make appraisal reports to the Executive Committee at least once 
annu«!*lly on the conduct and operation of the laboratory. Its staff, and Its 
programs . 

Committee on Affiliation and Membership 

The Committee on Affiliation and Membership Is drawn from affiliated 
Institutions and organizations of the laboratory. No member of the Board 
of Directors may serve on this committee, with the exception of the Chairman, 
who Is an ex-off Iclo member. The committee acts as a standing nominating 
committee for membership on the Board, considers and makes recommendations 
on all applications for affiliation, and drati^s up the recommended list of 
distinguished persons to serve on the External Review Committee. 

Affiliation with the Laboratory and Its Activities 

Those public and private non-profit educational Institutions wishing to 
affiliate vdth the laboratory and Its activities may do so upon the favorable 
approval of their letter of application by the Executive Committee of the 
Board. A second type of affiliation Is Invitational, and Is for those 
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non-educatlonal institutions and organizations that are interested in helping 
to solve educational problems and in putting those solutions into practice. 

The Laboratory and its Staff 

As an independent, not-for-prol:it Corporation, the laboratory should 
serve to complement, re-inforce, and extend the best work of the existing 
educational institutions in its region, as well as to initiate a comprehensive 
program of its own. It will work with these institutions to provide a 
multi-institutional and multi-disciplinary means to the identification and 
solution of the pressing educational research, development, training, and 
dissemination needs of the region. 

Each Associate Director, with his staff and related Program Advisory 
Committees, is responsible for the effective conduct of quality programs of 
research and development in coordination with his fellow directors. Mutually 
they are responsible for devising and seeing to the conduct of related 
programs of training and dissemination. 

The Area Coordinators,- who man area offices, are coordinators for 
program implementation. It is they, working directly for the Executive 
Director and with the Associate Directors, who bring the skills, the talents, 
and the problems of the laboratory and the schools together, and who, in the 
final analysis, see to it that the laboratory’s program not only has direct 
relevance to the school rooms of the region but actually eventuate in 
iu^) roved practices. For the ultimate test of the laboratory’s performance 
rests in the classroom — with teachers and with students. 
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CENTRAL MIDWESTERN REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL LABORATORY. 

PROGRESS REPORT 

June 15, 1966 — September 1, 1966 



FOR EDUCATIONAL 

RESEARCH 
INNOVATION □ 

DIFFUSION ] 

IIV1PLEPJ3ENTATION 



Both this Progress Report and the accompanying report on Program AclivI 
ties for the period of- December 1, 1966 - December 1, 1967 ere intentionally 
brief and non-technical in nature. The majority of the technical material 
which provided the basis for the reports is available for those interested 
in pursuing a particular program of research and development in greater 
detail. This report is organized into six sections: 

Organization and Administration 

Program Area: Classroom Teaching and Learning 

Program Area: Systems Design and Application 

Program Area: innovation. Diffusion, and Training 

Financial Statement 

Appendix 



ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
The Board and Commi ttees 



At the time of writing, the Corporation is in a transition state. The 
interim Board of Directors, responsible for the operation of the Corporation 
during its development period, have elected their successor Board and will 
meet with them to transfer their duties and install the new Board on 
October 5, 1966. Until that time, the interim Board and its Executive Com- 
mittee continue to act. 

The new Board will number fifty* in size when complete. We are pleased 
and gratified that forty-five of those elected to the Board this summer have 
agreed to serve. (See the appendix for the list of Board and committee mem- 
bers) . 

All the Program Advisory Committees but one, on School Organization, 
have been newly appointed and are operating.. The new Committee on Membership 
and Affiliation has been appointed and has begun its term of office. The 
External Review Committee of Distinguished Visitors has not yet been appointed. 



Policies and Procedures 



Copies of the Corporation's charter, revised by-laws, statement of 
policies and procedures, systems for purchasing, for payroll, for accounting, 
and for property inventory have already been sent to our project coordinator 
in the Bureau of Research, USOE, and, therefore, are not included nor dis- 
cussed further in this report. 
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Staffing 



A guick compa.'ison between the staffing summary of June 15 snd Septembtjr 15 
shows that some progress has been made in the difficult area of acquiring staff. 
On June 15, there were six Central Staff members on board; on September 15, 
there were 23, exclusive of Program Staff members--those involved solely in 
research and development work. Their numbers have increased from 10 to some 
70 odd in the three-month period. 

Staffing still remains the most pressing immediate problem, hov/ever , 
despite the foregoing. The two most critical positions to fill are the two 
Associate Director posi t ions— Classrpom Teaching and Learning, and Systems 
Design and Application. We are considering two wel 1 -qual if ied persons for 
each of these positions. Hopefully, we will be able to fill them by mid 
October . 

Thomas J. Johnson, who has been Associate Director for Classroom Teach- 
ing and Learning for the past three months, has decided to return to his 
Un i vers i ty pos ition but will con t 1 nue as Act ing Director, part— ti me , until 
his replacement can be found. 

Andrew J. McCormick, Senior Systems Anal/st, whom we were fortunate to 
have been able to hire on September 1, will be able to Systems 

Design and Application area until that directorship is filled. 

We have been fortunate in finding an excellent Public Informatjoh Officer, 
Mrs. Verna 6. Smith, who also reported for work on September 1. 

We have competent people available for the two remaining area coordinator 
positions and should have them filled by October 1. The remaining critical 
positions as yet unfilled are those of the Research Associates. If continued 
diHgent search during the next quarter fails to yield results, we may have, 
to delay filling those positions until late spring. 



Faci 1 i ties 



We have moved our central headquarters from a temporary site to more 
adequate leased quarters. Our new location (10646 St. Charles Rock Road, 
St. Ann) is within three to five minutes of the airport and a complex of 
motels and restaurants, with easy highway access to Illinois and outstate 
Missouri. The quarters are pleasant and should suffice for the next year 
though the building has the major drawback of having little utility and no 
remaining space for the provision of research facilities. 

A consultant-architect has been employed to draw ud specifications, 
design requirements, and to work on site selection for program facilities, 
both in the St. Louis area and in the region, as well. 
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Relationship with other Institutions and Agencies 



Excellent relationships have been established with the Institutions of 
higher education, the state departments of education, and many of the public 
schools of the region. Little attempt to “drum up" enthusiasm in tfu* schools 
has been made, largely because of CEMREL's reluctance to arouse expectations 
it cannot reasonably meet. V/e have not done as v/ell as wo should have, how- 
ever, in establishing relationships v/ith the private and parochial schools 
of the region, as yet. Much work remains to be done on this problem. 

We have held discussions v/ith the majority of the Title III, E.S.E.A. 
projects in the region* but the whole area of possible relationships betv/een 
CEMREL and Title III remains unresolved. We provided for reading-specialist 
training for 105 Title I, E.S.E.A., teachers of the region this last quarter 
and will continue that relationship through visitations to their classrooms 
and by providing follow-up seminars this fall and winter, as v/ell as continu- 
ing the work next summer. (See the Innovation, Diffusion, and Training 
section of the accompanying report for fuller details). 

Discussions were begun this last quarter with two of the major nev/ 
educational-publ ishing-cum-technology corporations on the possibilities of 
their affiliating with CEMREL and sponsoring major research and development 
programs. Those discussions are continuing. 



Problems Affecting Performance 

As has been mentioned earlier, perhaps the single most important problem 
that has affected our performance to date is our inability to staff as 
rapidly as we would like. There are a number of problems v/hich we could 
state very generally at this time which undoubtedly will affect future per- 
formance to some presently unknown degree. Rather than spend time in a 
general discussion of these vague, anticipatory anxieties, v/e have reserved 
those comments for oral discussion with the appropriate review committee. 

All things considered, the senior staff members and the present Board of 
Directors are quite pleased et our progress to date. 



* The Executive Director serves on the Board of one in Southern Illinois. 



Program Area: Classroom Teaching and Learning 



Early in the Spring of 1966, CE^^REL began a major assessment of the 
problems, needs, talents, and resources of the four state region that it 
serves. In the course of this assessment v;e sought the opinions of admin- 
istrators, teachers, scholars, and researchers concerning the most pressing 
educational problems of the region and we solicited their ideas and suggest- 
tions for solving these problems. 

The information obtained from this assessment v/as given to the members 
of our three program Advisory Committees in the area of Classroom Teaching 
and Learning to assist them in arriving at a set of research and develop- 
ment priorities which would be related to the urgent needs and problems of 
the region. As a result of their deliberations, the Advisory Committees 
recommended that a program of activities begin in three basic areas: 1) 

cognitive processes, especially language development and beginning reading, 
and cognitive development in science, math, and social studies; 2) curri- 
culum evaluation and curriculum development in these same substantive areas; 
and 3) affective processes in classroom learning. ^ 

In determining the specific, research and development activities to be 
pursued, the laboratory staff placed heavy emphasis on trying to capitalize 
upon current research developments in the region that were nearing fruition 
and could thus offer promise for early problem solutions. Equal emphases 
were placed also upon activities that would be programmatic or sequential 
in nature, and where the sequencing of activities was feasible in terms of 
the talents and resources of the region. 



Cognitive Processes 

During this first year. The Classroom Teaching and Learning section 
of CEMREL is concentrating its efforts on two major programs: a ) an 
extensive and systonatic analysis of a wide range of instructional procedures 



* The three committees are The Learner, The Curriculum, and The Instruct 
ional Process. It is apparent that the concerns of each committee have^ 
elements in common with those of the others. The resulting recommendations 
tend to cut across the major concerns and foci of any one group and con- 
centrate on the essential processes involved in learning and teaching, and 
the concomitant development of related curriculum materials. 
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and cognitive outcomes, and bj the diagnosis and dovoio|mjont oi* ourricul.i 
in language, reading, social studies, science and matluMiatics. 



Systematic Analysis of Instructional Procedures and Cognitive Ouicontes 

The goals of the v/ork in this first program are 1) to survey and 
to disseminate the relevant knowledge and instructional- technology/ that is 
currently available about the teaching and learning of cognitive skills, 
and 2) to broaden and expand this pool of information by thoughtful ex- 
perimentation and study in critical or neglected areas of concern. 

We are fortunate in that we have been able to get a substantial number 
of researchers and scholars from the schools, colleges, and universities 
of the region to head up research teams to work in this program. Work is 
now progressing in twenty-five different schools throughout the region. 
Typically a research team will consist of one or two researchers and one 
or two senior Graduate Research Assistants plus teaching personnel from 
the schools and institutions where the work is going on. 

The senior research personnel engaged in this area of investigation 
include: Bryce Hudgins , who is heading up a research team developing methods 
of assessing cognitive activities ideational changes in children as they 
are related to partic’olar modes of presentation; Robert Kihler , xirho heads 
a team investigating message characteristics and retention of curriculum 
material; Robert Hamblin , and Don Bushell , who have a team vrorking on 
the feasibility of providing teachers with immediate instructive feedback 
(via wireless) during the teaching act; Jimmie Fortune , who heads a group 
investigating the "generality" of presenting behaviors at the pre-school 
and elementary levels; Gerald Blumenfeld , who has begun work on methods 
to be used in the learning of relations; Louis M. Smith , and Marcia Zweir , 
who are heading teams investigating the ecology of the classroom and the 
social-psychological factors that influence teacher strategies. 

Beginning this semester, two additional scholars have been added; 

Ca rl Pitts , and Edward Ernhart . who will head a team of researchers attanpt- 
ing to develop more precise indicators of cognitive functioning during the 
learning process. 

’’J* These research activities are not only related to each other in terms 
of their general problem focus, but our plans for continued interaction 
between the research teams xid.ll further help bring their concepts, method- 
ologies and interest more closely together. These conferences and research 
and development seminars xdll add substantially to the further development 
of this particular program of research, and, additionally, xdll be useful 
in developing strategies for future development and application work in 
this program area. 
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ar.i levelct.T.er.*. of Jian*ic-.ila ii: l-anguaito a::o 



The goal of zhe work in language and reading is A) to develop better 
methods for assessing e:cisting language or reading skills; and B) to 
begin to develop language, reading curriculum "packets”, l^acn "packet" 
is to consist of carefiilly planned experiences and materials to enable the 
learner to develop a given skill or skill level in language or in reading. 



Our initial set of activities in this program began this summer v;hen 
we were able to secure the services of Dorothy Higginbotham , who is head- 
ing a team concentrating on the development of efficient designs for sampling 
lingiJD.stic behaviors. During the summer, the staff also visited a number 
of different schools, colleges and universities and v;e have been able to 
get these additional researchers to form research groups v;ho viill v;ork in 
this program area beginning this semester: 

Bruce Amble , ^^rho heads a team that is field testing the effective- 
ness of a phrase reading training program on reading comprehension and 
reading rate. Thomas Jordan , vrho has a team conducting a longitudinal 
study investigating early developmental data as it relates to language 
and reading disability. William Page . v:ho heads a team of teachers and 
researchers that is establishing a comprehensive developmental program 
in language and reading for junior high school students vdth learning 
disabilities, and James Felling , who is beginning work on aspects of 
the training and development of certain kinds of cognitive outcomes (Bloom) 
through the careful use of reading materials and the selective assess- 
ment of reading outcomes. 

We vrill add other research teams to this program duidng the next year 
to v/ork on different aspects of the program as part of our continued efforts 
to make the program comprehensive. 



Curriculum in Science. Math and Social Studies 

In addition to the tv;o major research programs outlined above, vie 
have work in curriculum evaluation and development in science, math and 
social studies now underway. One team headed by Harold Berlak , is provid- 
ing field testing, adaptation, and diffusion of the best exemplary curr- 
icialum materials in Social Science currently available through a netv/ork 
of schools and active teacher participation. This activity also entails 
the development of appropriate assessment instruments and the development 
of new curriculum materials for the learning of political concepts and 
political socialization. Another team headed by Paul Wendt , and Leslie ^ 
Woelflin . is exaiiiining the feasibility of using computer-based instruction 
in the teaching of physics and the teaching of geography at the high 
school level. 



aTiitfiiiifti 







AfiVctlve Pr.-^cesscs 

Here we are concentrating on irotivaii-on and personality in classroom 
learning. V/e nov; have one team headed by Jane I.Qevinger« v;o iking on as- 
pects of ogo development, and beginning this semester, another research 
team headed by Fdchard Peterson , v/ill begin to explore deter: .mart s of 
achievement m'^tivation In cuxturally deprived children. 
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Program Area: Systems Designs and Application 



Educational Planning Information Center (EPIC) 

Taking our lead from the primarj'’ recommendation of our program advisory 
committees, vie have begun an examination of the information requirements of 
the educational decision-maker’s and planners of the region in an effort to 
determine vrays in viiich existing education and education-related information 
could be made more accessible and more useful. A first planning conference 
to explore viays of attacking this problem vras held in Memphis on July 18, 
vd.th twenuy-tvio representatives of the school systems and State Departments 
of Education. 



As a major result of the conference, we now ha'**’© begun a comprehensive 
study of the present infonnation requirements, applications, and facilities 
of the region. The study is designed: a) to discover the information re- 
quirements of public and private school administrators, educational planners, 
and other educational decision makers have, b) to provide a thorough survey 
of existing data processing facilities and their present major uses, and 
c) to provide an assessment of the kinds and quality of educational and 
education-related data now routinely collected and processed and its 
accessibility. 

This study, which we expect to complete by September, 1967, v/ill be of 
use in helping CEMREL establish and develop our Educational Planning Infor- 
mation Centers (EPIC), since one of the major functions of the EPIC system 
will be to continuously assemble and make accessible data considered useful 
to the making of educational decisions. Initially, at least, this infor- 
mation is likely to come from a variety of scattered resources. 

Another outcome of the study vdll be the provision of baseline infor- 
mation about present regional educational status and levels against which 
educational change can be measured over a period of time. In addition, the 
school systems in the region will be provided with a means for tapping 
existing educational information for their own immediate purposes and will 
have detailed knowledge of the variety of data that is now existent. 



Stratification Study 



As a part of the EPIC system study described earlier, we now have a 
stratification study underway in which we are gathering relevant information 
about the public and private schools of tjie region, including data on pupils, 
teachers, school organization and community characteristics. An initial 
major purpose of the study is to provide CEMREL with a rational basis for 
developing methods of classifying schools according to important school and 
community characteristics. In time, the results of the study will also allow 
CEMREL researchers to develop more efficient sampling procedures for select- 



inii; schools for diffusion studU'S and for field testing and e’/aluating 
curricula and other research products. 



Talent File 



The talent file study is now nearing completion. It has. been directed 
at the design and development of a system for the classification and identi- 
fication of educational talent in the CEMREL region. The study v;as designed 
to assure compatibility with the classification system nov; used by the 
National Registry of Scientific and Technical Personnel with an expansion of 
that system to include elementary and secondary school personnel^ and personnel 
employed in the colleges and ijniversities of our region. One most important 
aspect of the study has been the development of more efficient systems foi* the 
use of administrators in collecting and analyzing financial, manpower, and 
personnel information about their institutions. 



Pilot Testing of Talent File and Personnel Data System 

We have had a, request from Dr, Richard Van Hoose, Superintendent of 
Jefferson County (Ky,) Schools, for assistance in planning the study, and 
evaluation of the operation of the Jefferson County school system. The 
projected plan is to begin v/ith.one high school and its cluster of elementary 
schools as the first phase in the total program. This project will give us 
an unusual opportunity to pilot test our talent file and personnel data 
system, in a complex educational organization. 



Continuing Conferences on Urban and Non-Urban Educational Problems 

Ernest Campbell, Vanderbilt University, has begun to plan the continuing 
series of conferences on urban and non-urban educational problems which will 
involve school administrators of the region, city and county goverrment 
officials, members of the legislatures, scholars in the relevant discipline, 
urban planners, and other key figures. The purposes of these conferences 
are to identify and define common educational problems, entertain plans for 
joint attack on the problems, and to test, through interchange among the 
participants, the similarity or lack of similarity in the manner of formulat- 
ing problems and evaluating information. These conferences will provide the 
laboratory with problem identification for its continuing propam of research, 
development, dissemination, and training, and, additionally will serve as a^ 
forum through which information from CEMREL and other sources may be dissemi- 
nated. 



Newsletter 



A newsletter will be published by CEMREL starting October 1st, 1966. 
The purpose of this newsletter is to acquaint administrators, teachers, and 
researchers in this area of the activities and current programs of the 
laboratory. 



Th^ inlhlal mailing of th-. nev.'slott-r viill be to all schools, cdu cat 
Institutions and libraries vdthin the CMREL area. ^ i/e 

issu^- the riov/sletter four times a year, with the publication datvs bf ^ng s_- 
for December, March, May, and September. VJe have obtained an initial acidr-ss 
file for the region, and it is anticipated that througii reader response, tne 
address file can be quickly up-dated to contain addresses of al l -r.l . "iiue 

interested. 



Research in Urban and Regional Planning 

Beginning this semester, Larry VJrightsman , George Peabodr College, v.-iil 
head a team vjhich is investigating the effects of system-idde desegregra.ion 
on attitudes toward minority groups. 



Directory of Consulting Services 

The project to assemble a directory of consulting services to be distri- 
buted to the schools and universities of the region has been droppeo. from our 
set of program priorities in the systems design area. 



Educational Materials Center 



The following summarizes the major activities of the EMC during the 
last quarter. 



Training 

Visits to small curriculum and research libraries supplemented a 
week and a half trip to Washington D. C. In Washington most of the time 
was spent in the Educational Materials Center of the U. S. Office of 
Education. Procedures for the basic cataloging were explained and sub- 
jects including classifying, typing and copying cards, standard procedures, 
and reference tools for the librarian were discussed in detail. Ninety- 
five books which were duplicate copies for the Washington EI4C, were given 
to the Laboratory and copies of the books’ catalog cards were included. 
This small collection formed the nucleus of our EMC and provided correct 
cards and call numbers to build from.. 

There are several curriculum libraries in the greater St. Louis 
vicinity, each of v/hich is collected for the benefit of a particular 
school district. The technique used in these libraries vrere observed 
and this knowledge has proved to be most useful. Another source of in- 
formation has been obtained from a list of suggested works provided by 
the director of the Educational Materials Center in Washington. 



Personrtel 
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Audio-visual eq'iiprnent has also been ordered. This includes a 
motion picture projector, overhead projectors, tape recorders, and the 
like. These machines vail be used by researchers in the field as re- 
quired and vail be stored in the MC. Mici jfiche readers are now being 
evaluated and Oxie vail be purchased for each area office, as vrill a reader 
printei for the main office. 



Uesource Location 



Continuing search is being made in the region for little kno;vn 
research collections which might be valuable to educational researchers. 
After the collection is located, arrangements to make the collection 
available vjill be worked out as in the case of the small research library 
of Dr. Harold Berlak at Washington University. Vie have permission to^ 
copy his catalog cards and keep the duplicate set in ohe EIIC. This will 
enable easy cross reference into his collection from a central location. 



There are a number of people throughout the country v/lio are doing 
work vjhich vfould be useful to our researchers. A number of these people 
have been identified and some have been contracted and agi:eements reached. 
One of these is Douglas Porter, head of the Programmed Instructional Center 
at Harvard University. He has agreed to send us lists of programmed in- 
structional iTiaterials vfhich his staff has assessed, rated, cross-indexed, 
and judged to V^e useful., in teaching reading, mathematics, and science iri 
elementary and secondary schools. 



Selection 



A questionnaire is now being prepared and vri.ll be sent out in late 
September. It is designed chiefly to pinpoint the area of collection of 
tecbJiical material, by establishing the need priorities for various kinds 
of research material in different subject areas held by researchers, teachers 
and administrators of the region. It will also help establish their pre- 
ference for collection tjq^es and dissemination modes. In addition, it 
should help us discover the resources in the region which vre might v:ant 
to build from, but \/hich v;e v;ould like to avoid duplicating if access is 
open to researchers. 
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catalogs, Tovctbooks in l-rint , upon recomraendstions froia speoiali 
vdth an eye to the natui-e oi? the pro|i‘sms in vjhich they vdll be usea. A-so, 



the Etc in Washington sends us a copy of their catalog ca 

addition to their collection in the fields of CEf^IRElj-SiC concentration. 
In this v;ay, vre are alert to every neu te>±book and t'.-aching-aii in 
reading, elementary science, and matheraatics. 
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Collection 

Our catalog system is much like the one used in the U30E-£I'C, It 
is basically a modification of the Dei-zey Decimal System and is easily 
applied to specialized collections. Our system differs slight-ly from 
that used in Washington because our collection includes a much larger 
proportion of research-oriented material. 

The collection of cataloged material now includes 600 pieces, and 
with the recent addition of clerical help, will grov/ more rapidly. 

Contact has been made vdth the American Textbook Publidier's In- 
stitute (ATI’I) and they have sent a memorandum to each of their members 
informing them of the establistiment of the PliC and suggesting that they 
send us their catalogs and respond to our requests for material. The 
response to the memorandum has been very satisfactory and tne publishers 

very helpful. 



Instructional Materials 

The areas of concentration in this field are reading, elementary 
mathematics, and elementary science. The collection includes te^books, 
study kits, filmstrips, and teacher* s manuals. The collection wil3- be 
constantly updated as vie are interested in maintaining only the most recent 
materials. The materials collected are coordinated vdth research pro- 
grams, serve as demonstration material, and are intended primarily for uso 
by researchers. They will, however, be available for their use by teachers 
and curriculum developers. 



Technical Material 



A general technical materials collection has already been started. 

This includes demographic data, such as census information and lists of 
school districts in uhe region, A small group of periodicals has oeen 
ordered as some have basic reference books in reading, innovation and 
diffusion, and coniputer-assisted instruction. Published and unpub- 
lished research and technical reports are collected as they become available, 
and a set of the Laboratories* reports and nevfsletter is kept for refer- 
ence, Upon analysis of the questionnaire data, our coller'tion vail be more 
specifically tailored to the research and development staff* s needs. 



Educational Research Information Center (EIHC) Material 



The first lot of ERIC material has been ordered ai.d rec-: ‘.Vf 
• a list of these .reports is being circulated to the area oi'-ices 
copies of the ERIC Resume Volumes. Blanket orders for these 
Volumes have been placed for all the area offices as v;ell as for 
EMC. 

because of the large quantity of the ERIC material and its 
variety of subject matter, only selected groups of the microfic; 
be ordered. These vrill be available on request to the area off 
either microfiche or hard copy vdll be sent by mail. iJiiplicate 
of much used reports vrill be purchased as necessary. 



PROGRAil AREA; Innovation, Diffusion, and Personnel Development 



Program activities for the period of June 15, 1966 to September 1, 

1966 are largely exploratory in nature and centered around (a) the first 
phase of a year long seminar on instructional leadership involving 2^ 
elementary principals, and (b) a reading specialist training program in- 
volving 105 teachers who received graduate level instruction at 11 colleges 
and universities cif the region. Other activities included a planning con- 
ference for the development of strategies leading toward the improvement of 
reading instruction, a compilation of research studies utilizing the Kalpin 
and Croft Organizational Climate Description Questionnaire (OCDQ) and initial 
plaining for gathering data for a directory of innovative practices within 
the CEMREL region. 

Additional program activities were scheduled to begin September 1, 

1966 and include studies which extend the inquiry into the role of the 
principal in the change process, inquiry into the reevaluation and refocus 
of research in counseling, and a study of different models for elementary 
guidance programs together with recommendations for appropriate training 
of personnel and standards for certification of elementary guidance per- 
sonnel. A regionwide conference on Innovation and Diffusion is scheduled 
for late October and other conferences are planned as part of the explora- 
tion into educational diffusion. A description follows. 



PROGRAM ACTIVITIES - INNOVATION AND DIFFUSION 

Seminar on Instructional Leadership in the Elementary School 

(The follov/ing has been abstracted from a 33 page interim report prepared 
by researcher Dr. Edwin M. Bridges.) 

Twenty-four elementary principals of the four CEMREL states were 
selected from those principals recommended by CEMREL Area Coordinators 
follo^jing criteria established by staff members Edwin M. Bridges (adminis- 
trative theory) , Louis M. Smith (social psychology) , and Paul Kline (edu- 
cational psychology) . The first activity took place in a two week seminar 
in an environment providing a high degree of physical and social isolation 
from activities which might detract from the seminar’s purposes. The site 
chosen (Montgomery Bell State Park, Burns, Tennessee) was one recommended 
by an Area Coordinator and proved quite adequate. 
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The elementary principal \r<is selected because the reie .iscrilu-u 
to him as aa important agent of change in the school. Three broad ob- 
jectives were established to provide a basis for evaluating and sc loot- 
ing materials, content, and seminar activities. The objectives also 
seemed relevant to research and development activities in schools. The 
objectives were 



1. To provide participants with an opportunity to become in- 
formed about and to evaluate new educational practices in 
the elementary school: 

2, To provide participants with an opportunity to gain in- 
creased insight into the strategies and tactics for deal- 
ing with problems of change and curriculum improvement in 
the elementary school; and 



3. To provide CEMREL with an opportunity to learn from partici- 
pants the conditions under which school personnel would be 
willing to become involved in research and development 
activities aimed at improving the quality of education. 



A high level of participation and self-involvement was achieved 
(determined from self report indices) and participants indicated 

1. greater awareness of innovations in the elementary school, 

2. a more critical and analytical approach to innovation and 
change , 

3. a new perspective on the role of the principal as a change 
agent, and 

4. better understanding of the group processes and sources of 
resistance to change. 

The staff decided during the course of the seminar that the third 
objective would more naturally grow cut of discussions of CEMREL* s pur- 
poses and activities during the follow-up phase of the -seminar. Re- 
search activities which will now follow the first phase include the 
following : 

1. An effort to determine the kinds of changes in behavior and 
in programs which develop as a consequence of involvement 
in the seminar and the kinds of problems encountered in im- 
plementing the changes. 

2. Examination of the relationship changes among participants 
which can be attributed to the seminar. 

3. Determine whether the participants approach to problems in 
the inbasket problems corresponds to the approach used on 
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the job (using an index of consistency between simulated 
and real situations). 




4. Examination of rel.aticnships between participants responses 
to the inbasket problems and the various instruments cora- 
pleted during the two weeks. 



Follow-up activities (August, 1966-June, 1967) include one day 
area workshops for six to ten participants at a time and one session 
Involving all 24 participants. Topics for discussion will include 
more discussion of change strategies and participants will be given 
an opportunity to learn more of CEMREL and its activities. 



Other Innovation and Diffusion Program Activities 

The other members of the. innovation and diffusion research team 
include the following: 

Andrew Halpin is preparing a summary and critique of recent studios 
of the organizational climate of schools, particularly those which have 
utilized the Halpin-Crof t OCDQ (previously mentionea) . 

Charles Faber is now using the OCDQ to analyze perceptions of the 
organizational climate of 30 elementary schools. More specifically, he 
hopes to determine the relationship between the perception of climate 
and certain characteristics of the respondents and to determine whether 
or not the study of leadership styles and other techniques will produce 
a change of climate in selected schools. 

Edwin Bridges is also seeking to isolate a number of determinants 
of group functioning by means of experiments in a number of schools. 

Group functioning will be studied in problem solving sessions conducted 
by the research staff. 

James Reynolds is particularly concerned with relationships thought 
to be significant in the development of a model of the innovation process 
by focusing upon an investigation of the relationship betvjeen the tenure, 
succession pattern, and reference group orientation of the principal and 
the rate of innovation in the school he administers. 

Martin Garrison, Don Clemens, Jere Farley, and Martin McCullough 
are working with the foregoing and the staff in the planning of an October 
innovation and diffusion conference in cooperation with the University City, 
Missouri public schools, well known for its leadership in innovation. 

Other conferences are in the planning stage. Finally, the staff, with the 
help of the Innovation and diffusion team and others, is preparing a regional 
directory of innovative practices to be distributed to schools throughout 
the region. 
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PROGRAM ACTIVITIES - PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT 

■ 5 

The Reading Specialist Training Program 



The Reading Specialist Training Program provided CEMKEL 4’ 

to 105 teachers who received graduate training in reading. The training 
occurred in the regular summer sessions of 10 colleges and universities 
for 72 teachers and in a two week postsession for 33 others at another 
university. Modest weekly stipends and tuition cosis were borne by CEMREL. 
Except for the tv;o week session, no costs were incurred for instruction or 

supplies. 



The initial assessment of needs and problems revealed a pressing 
need in the region for trained reading teachers. The shortage of reading 
specialists has become even more acute with the influx of Federal funds 
under Title I. Preference in the selection of participants was given to 
teachers involved in or about to become involved in Title I reading pro- 
jects. Thus CEMREL undertook the activity as an organization responsive 
to the needs of the region. Several outcomes of the activity have accrued 
to the benefit of the region. Professors who prepare teachers to teach 
reading have been in comparative isolation. An invitational conference 
involving 12 professors has now led to a regionwide conference which will 
provide opportunity for all those involved in teaching reading teachers 
to help determine ways of improving reading instruction at the preservica, 
graduate, and inservice levels. 

Few of the participants would have attended classes thxs summer wxth— 
out CEMREL sponsorship. Most of the participants have indicated new plans 
for further professional growth. One said she had already purchased more 
professional books on reading than she had ever dreamed possible. One of 
those without plans for formal training said she was too old for further 
course work but ”I am going to read all I can about reading and will en- 
courage younger teachers to become reading specialists." 

Other outcomes of the program, when placed alongside data pertaining 
to innovation and diffusion, led to a change of program as indicated in 
the Activity Report for September 1, 1966 to December 1, 1967. In that 
report, the program may be found under the heading "An Exploration into 
Educational Diffusion". 



Other Personnel Development Program Activities 

Merrill Harmin is heading a team which is seeking to continue the 
development of an alternative design for teacher education, one based 
more on individual development of competencies and qualities associated 
with effective performance than on courses and credit accumulation. 

John Whiteley, Frank Stallings, and others are at work seeking 
(a) reevaluate the counselor’s role and to establish a refocus which may 
have pronounced effects upon counselor training programs, and (b) to 
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develop alternative models for the preparation of elementary guidance 
personnel. Both activities will involve the development of theory, 
conferences, and the dissemination of position papers prior to pilot 
programs and field testing. 
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CENTRAL MIDWESTERN REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL LABORATORY. 



PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 

September 1, 1966 — December 1, 1967 



FOR EDUCATIONAL 



RESEARCH 
INNOVATION 1 

diffusion i 

IP^PLESVIENTATION 



This reporti on Program Activities, Is like the Progress Report^lt 
accompanies, Intentionally brief and non-technical . Technical materials on 
all aspects of the program are available, should they be requested. The 
report has been prepared too hurriedly to suit Its authors due to 
unexpected USOE change of the due date from October 16 to September 16 . 
Consequent lyj the staff has been unable to submit the written report to the. 
Board of Directors of the Corporation and Its Executive Committee for forma j 
approval prior to Its submission to the USOE, Bureau of Research. The report 
was discussed at some length with the Executive Committee on September 7 . 

At that time the staff received approval to go forward v/lth the preparation 
of the report describing all the programs described here at the budget level 
requested. That approval was tentative, however, and Is subject to further, 
more formal approval based on fuller discussion and consideration of the 
written report. The next Board meeting will take place October 5 , ^Soo, 

The report Is organized Into the following sections: 

Organization and Administration 

Program Area; Classroom Teaching and Learning 

Program Area; Systems Design and Application 

Program Area; Innovation, Diffusion, and Training 

Budget: Organization and Management Budget and 
Staffing Summary 

Administrative Equipment and Facilities Budget 
Program Budget 

Program and Research Facilities Studies Budget 
Budget Summary 



ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 

The major activities of the September 1 , 1966 - December 1 , 1967 period 
with regard to organization and administration are briefly summarized as 

fol lows: 



A. Further development and consolidation of the organization 

At the moment, the organizational scheme we have adopted seems 
to be working quite well. Nonetheless, we will be continuously alert to 
dysfunctions as they occur and are prepared to change the organization as we 



see the desirability of that change. This will involve setting up internal 
staff and Executive Committee continuous review and evaluation process for 
making judgments about the efficiency and effectiveness of the organization 

as it operates. 

The new members of the Board and the new Executive Commi ttee wi 1 1 need 
some orientation to the concept of the Laboratory and to its workings and 
will during the course of the year, therefore, review all major policy deci- 
sions and procedures that have been set, not only to become better acquainted 
with them, but also with a view to changing those that are inappropriate. 

The External Review Committee will be established and the staff and 
Executive Committee will work with them to develop a design for gathering 
data on the organization and its functioning and evaluating that data. 

The staff will have to work out appropriate reporting procedures and data 
handling methods, to insure certain aspects of confidentiality and to work 
out the proper relationships that will be required if the External Reporting 
Committee is to do its job. 

Frequent planning and strategy sessions will be held with the central 
staff members and the area coordinators in order to work out better communi- 
cation channels between the field and the organization. Our present plans 
call for expanding the size and areas of responsibility of the area offices 
as the Corporation matures. This will call for placing authority and 
responsibility in the area office and will requi re the careful development 
of plans for both procedural and substantive coordination among the arms of 

the Laboratory. 

Regularly established conferences and seminars involving the central 
staff members, appropriate research staff, and Program Advisory Committee 
members will be held to review their decision-making process and to review 
and reconsider the- research and development priorities that have been 
established. Seminars and conferences have been selected as a useful device 
for confronting people with the results of the continuing assessments 
problem and the surveys that are spoken of later in this report and for the 
development of alternate strategies for accomplishing the research and 
development goals of the Laboratory. 

Undoubtedly, we will continue to need better coordination of the research 
teams and the research program as the Laboratory develops further, and will 
have to pay special attention to the serious problem of translating research 
and development efforts into application through training, demonstration, 
dissemination, and adequate field testing. 



B. Staffing— 

The major activity for the first three to four months of this 
period will be to acquire appropriate, competent staff members for those 
positions as yet unfilled. Parallel with this is a concomitant effort which 
will be undertaken to develop relevant orientation and training packages for 
new staff members. 
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Over the fifteen -month period, our ideas about the position of field 
coordinators and our expectations for his behavior undoubtedly will mature* 
The role is a new one in American education and like all nev; roles suffers 
now from ambiguous definition. In view of the very important function the 
area coordinators must serve if the Laboratory is to do its job effectively, 
major attention by the Executive Director, consultants, and the area 
coordinators themselves will be given to analyzing the position, developing 
strategy for its development, and in mutual training. The intent of this 
is for CEMREL to be prepared to expand the area offices through the addition 
of staff, facilities, and new responsibilities for area office personnel by 
late fall of I967. 

The resident senior research associate program we plan (see Program 
Area; Classroom Teaching and Learning) and its related summer curriculum 
evaluation institute will bring new vitality into the region and should be 
useful to some extent in upgrading the talents of the present researchers 
in the region, as well. This activity is not yet well planned nor organized 
though our general intentions and strategies are reasonably well worked out. 
It remains for us to be much more precise in our planning and to make these 
arrangements firm. 
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Program Area: Classroom Teaching and Learning 



Curriculum Surveys 

As part of our continuing responsibility to assess the needs and pro- 
blems of the region and to extend our beginning efforts in the curriciiLum 
area, we plan to undertake a comprehensive assessment of the variety of 
curricula that is currently in use in the schools of the CEMREL region. 

We intend to use this sui*vey as the primary mechanism for providing us 
with baseline information about present curricialum practices, and it will 
also help us establish priorities for the expansion of our work into 
other curriculum areas. 



Curriculum Evaluation Institute 

This institute is intended as a corollary to the other curriculum work 
now in progress. The plan for this year is to invite eight emminent stat- 
isticians, psychometrists, psychologists, and educators, to attend a five 
week non-teaching summer research institute dealing with the problems of 
curriculum evaluation. During the course of the institute, each scientist 
would make a formal presentation relevant to the problem of curriculum 
evaliiation, and discussion will center on the content of these presentat-^ 
ions, or on other aspects of the general problem. One member of the institute 
will take responsibility for the planning and direction of the institute, 
and research assistants and secretarial help would be made available to 
the members as needed. 



Resident Senior Researchers 

This program is designed to bring to CEMREL scholars and researchers 
of exceptional promise who are at other institutions in the country. These 
co\3ld be scientists who are novf working in our priority areas, or they 
could be individuals with rare skills and talents. They would be brought 
for the summer or the academic year so that they could contribute toward 
the solution oT problems of our region through their own research efforts 
with us, and so that they could share their knowledge and methods vjith the 
research staff of the Laboratory, and the, broader research coirmumity . 
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Additional Research Teams 



During the coining year several new research teams vjill be formed 
to work primarily on lanuage and reading problems. These teams will be 
headed by the following researchers: 

Pat Seely e. who is developing curriculum materials to be used vdth 
early language learning. Curtis Ramsey, who is planning the development 
and pilot testing of a system of multi-sensory stimulus materials for ‘ 
teaching beginning reading. Leon Lebovitz. who is concerned vdth the 
development of appropriate procedures and materials for teaching read- 
ing to children of varied learning "styles". C. W. McDonald, who is 
attempting to isolate and describe the key competencies needed in reading 
(and math) and to develop instructional procedures and materials to fac- 
ilitate the acquisition of these skills. Bert Kaufman, who is engaged 
in the planning andpreparation of a K-12 modern mathematics ci^riculum 
program as an extension of his work in the NOVA Schools. David MileS a 
who is designing, developing, and field testing, multiple "problem" tasks 
to be used in eliciting creative problem solving behavior. 
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Program. Areas Systems Design and Application 



Data Processing Training 

Although we have not yet made a complete assessment of the information 
and data processing needs of the region, it has already become, apparent 
to us that the region is seriously lacking in the availability of the 
well-trained personnel that will be needed to accomodate the many school 
systems vrho need and desire to up-date and mechanize their present in- 
formation systems. This problem will become even more acute as vre begin 
to develop the EPIC syst©ns discussed earlier* One element of the 
assistance we will offer to the schools in up-dating their information 
systems will be to make training in the basic elements of data process- 
ing available to the personnel who will be responsible for the operation 
of the school centers. We have made arrangements with the New England 
Educational Data System (NEEDS) to consult with us on the development of 
these information systems and training requirements. 



Educational Materials Center 
Generalized Collection Phase 

This will be a continuation of the present collection techniques in 
which we obtain basic reference books, data about the region, demographic 
information, general education— oriented statistics and reports, as well 
as information on recent studies. We will also continue to collect the 
latest instructional materials in the fields of reading, elementary math- 
©natics and science. Periodicals and reference books recommended by the 
staff and useful in their work will also be obtained. 



Questionnaire 

This instrument described in part I will be sent out on or near Sept- 
ember 30th of this year. It will have been answered and analyzed by 
mid-November. The results will be in the form of a list of ranked prior- 
ities in several areas including preferred methods of collection and 
dissemination, preferred subject areas for concentration, and preferred 
typed of collection. These priority rankings will then be checked against 
the priority rankings of the Laboratoiy and a working list developed from 
the correlation of the two. 

Specialized Collection Phase 

This phase, based largely on the priority list developed from the ques- 
tionnaire data, will begin between mid-November and December 1 of 1966. We 
will focus on certain subject areas in the collection of technical materials 
with an eye to forming as complete a collection as our resources permit. 

This will be accomplished through actual acquisition of the material that is 



most valuable or that is unavailable to researchers in the region, ^ Other 
material will be located in neary-by collections and access established 
through inter-Library Loan or some other arrangement. 

The collection of instructional materials will be designed to com- 
plement the resources of the technical collection. It vjill also be 
coordinated with demonstration needs associated vdth progr^s of the 
Laboratory and will continue to emphasize the latest additions to aids 
in classroom teaching. 



Widened Specialized Collection Phase 

In February there will be a foILov?-up questionnaire to the one in 
September. By means of this instrument we will be able to make sure that 
the Educational Materials Center is still functioning in hariiiony with 
the needs of the region. The subject areas suggested on the questionnaire 
will be expanded to correlate with the growing interests of the Laboratory, 
and collection. The results of the questionnaire will have been analyzed 
by April 15 and a revised list of priorities established which has been 
based on the data from the questionnaire. Laboratory priorities, and staff 
recommendations . 



Resource Location 

Efforts to locate useful but little kno;m research collections vail 
continue, and systems for their use by researchers developed. Accumu- 
lation of copies of catalog cards from small, specialized libraries will 
become a major project. This will enable locatxon of local resources 
and lead to their acquisition by the researcher. It will provide a cen- 
tralized search method vrhich will cut down a lot of the wasted time used 
in consulting many library collections. Eventually, this card collection 
will include copies of cards from collections outside the region. 

Major libraries will be contacted and an inter-library loan agreement 
reached as is the case with Olin Library at V/ashington University v;here 
we have just initiated contact. In this way, articles in journals and 
the like are vdthin easy reach. 



DISSET4INATI0N 



Newsletter 

This small publication will be sent to the principals of each school 
in the region. It is hoped that they vdll inform the teachers of their 
school of the existance of the Educational Materials Center and urge tn^ 
to use its services. The first newsletter will go out in January and will 
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be two pages long. It will explain the use and advantages of tnc Ccniei*^ 
and describe the instructional materials collection. It vri.ll also explain 
about the Educational Research Information Center (ERIC) material and^ 
describe the system by which it may be obtained througVi the E!IC, and it 
will urge that the school obtain at least one copy of the ERIC index. 

The second newsletter will also go to the principals of the region 
and will be four pages long. This one will be sent out in September of 
1967 and will restate the purpose of the EI4C. Mev; types of instructional 
material received since January will be described, and the newsletter vri.ll 
probably contain one or two sample summaries of ERIC material vrith a re- 
peated explanation of the acquisition system and suggestion that each 
school obtain at least one ERIC index. 



Workshops 

Workshops v/ill be held at the Ef4C for about 20 people and vri.ll last 
for three days. The workshops will be held at times that do not conflict 
with the school year schedule and vri.ll be for teachers on textbook com- 
mittees and those interested in curric>ilum selection. They vri.ll be exposed 
to the latest publications put out by the textbook industry , as well as 
the nevxest in audio visual equipment. Arrangements will be made to have 
experts demonstrate different types of material and explain different 
approaches . 

The participants vri.ll also be exposed to the use of ERIC material 
and the ECacational Materials Center. 



Decentralization 

The Educational Materials Center will display new instructional mat- 
erials at all times as well as being a research and reference tool. When 
the need is felt, blocks of instructional material vrill be sent to the 
area offices. At first this vrill be in answer to requests of teachers 
or researchers only, and vri.ll be for the convenience of those who do not 
live close to St. Louis but who vri.sh to examine new materials. 

Later, probably in November of 1967^ parts of the collection vrill be 
on permanent display at the area offices. This vrill enable visitors to 
see new material which they might not otherwise have known existed. 

All of this material vrill be available for shipment to the site of 
a Laboratory program which might find it useful for display or demonstration. 
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Accessibility Phase 



The major problems facing this phase of the EMC are ones of com- 
munication and transportatioi.. These vdll be v^orked out and the plan 
in operation by Jxme of 1967. It will be possible for a researcher 
working on a project outside of the St. Louis area to be supplied with 
a fairly complete set of materials related to his vrork. These would be 
available in any of the area offices on request. The EIC vrould sei*ve 
as the control center for the location and dissemination of this mat- 
erial. By December, 1967, parts of the EMC technical collection should 
be in the area offices and part in the EMC. The EIC would have the 
largest collection because it has the larger amount of space. ^ It wo\ald 
also have information on all pieces of the collection housed in the area 
offices. Through the EMC, material from any part of' the region could be 
obtained in any other part of the region. 



Demonstration 



This will involve taking equipment to the schools and showing it 
to teachers. The material will include audio-visual aids as well as the 
latest worthwhile products of the textbook publishers. 



Feasibility Studies 

There will be a series of experimental studies to see what is needed 
and to try new approaches. These might include the use of educational or 
or closed circuit television, and long distance video equipment for infor 
mation retrieval between Laboratory offices. 



Bibliography 

A complete bibliography, in took form, will be completed in February. 
It will include all holdings of technical material with notes about the 
works where necessary. It will not include all instructional materials. 

It will be organized by subject and will include a subject index for easy 
reference. It will be made by copying a set of cards, the shelf list, ^ 
which include all the relevant information about each piece. The biblio- 
graphy will be followed-up by supplements in May, August, and November. 

Several copies of each publication will be sent to each Laboratory. 
The Laboratories with organized reference collections vn.ll be urged to do 
the same thing. In this way an inter-Laboratory loan system can be easily 
organized. It is conceivable that a rotating system could be established 
whereby each year one of the Laboratory librarians puts together a com- 
posite bibliography based on the individual volumes and makes it available 
to all the Laboratories at a time when the main bibliographies and all the 



supplements to it get to be too much of a burden to allov; quick reference 
into other Laboratory'' resources. 

Several conies of each publication will be sent to each area office 
in the region so that they will know what is available from the Educational 
Materials Center and so as to provide easy access intj the collection. 

Single copies will also be sent to small research libraries and terms 
of reciprocity set up. 



Educational Research Informat ion Center (ERIC) Materiaj. 

Purchase of this material will increase with requests for certain 
items from researchers and with the specialized collection phase, ^so, 
each laboratory office in the region, will be furnished with an index into 
the system as soon as they are available. 

A system for use of the microfiche will be set up. This sptem 
will be initiated by a request for material on a certain subject or for 
documents identified by their acquisition number. We mil then send 
summaries of the documents which we vrill obtain from the ERIC Resume 
Volumes. If the party is still interested in certain documents and wo^d 
like to see all or a part of then., one of three avenues are open to him. 

He vdU be sent hard copy of the materi^ if 

ments vriU be made so that he can see the mxcrofiche at the EMC or at 
aS of^te area offices, or he wiU be advised that >ie can purchase mcro- 
fiche directly from Bell and Howell for 9 cents a sheet. We could do t 

fof him, or pLhaps he would prefer to order it himself. If someone Imows 

T^at documents he would like to see before he contacts us, the summary 
step would, of course, be eliminated. 
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PROGRAM AREA; Innovation, Diffusion, and Personnel Development 



With the exception of the summary and critique of recent studies 
of the Organizational Climate of Schools scheduled for completion Octo- 
ber 15, 1966, activities described in the Progress Report are projected 
into the period covered here. Only those activities which are not dis- 
cussed in the Progress Report (June 15, 1966 to September 1, 1966) are 
mentioned below. 



Exploration into Educational Diffusion 

The Reading Specialist Training Program mentioned in the Progress 
Report has been modified to permit a rather comprehensive study of educa- 
tional diffusion. During the period of initial assessment of educational 
needs and problems in the CEMREL region, one of the most pressing problems 
centered around the improvement of reading instruction and a critical man- 
power shortage of teachers with special training in reading. 

Early program activities of the laboratory confirmed our thinking 
that it is not economically feasible to provide 50,000 elementary teachers 
of the region with direct exposure to special training for each area of 
the curriculum in which change is sought. We must find some way of deter- 
mining how positive intervention can be carried out within the schools at 
minimum cost. One way of accomplishing the goal is to examine the extent 
to which the social structure of the school inhibits or facilitates change. 
If such an exploration can provide informat "*00 leading to the early identi- 
fication of the leading change agent of the school (formal or informal 
leadership) , then diffusion is likely to occur at 3 faster rate through 
the early training and commitment of the change agent to the innovative 
subject. Hence the study will also facilitate the establishment of a 
network of change agents. 

The vehicle for analysis for the exploration into educational dif- 
fusion is change in the school reading program. The primary units of 
concern are teachers, curriculum directors, principals, size of school 
system, and pupils. 

Principal and teacher nomination scales will be used with stimulus 
items relating to curriculum leadership together with a number of masking 
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items. Three levels of curriculum leadership will oe assigned (high 
leadership, moderate leadership, and isolate nonleader). Various com- 
binations of teachers will be selected for participation to provide 
data for analysis of such questions as "Is there a critical number of per- 
sons of a school who must receive initial, direct training to assure 
diffusion?" 

Sixty teachers per grade level (N = 360) are to be identified and 
selected for eight weeks of special training in reading during the sum- 
mer of 1967. A total of 180 principals and curriculum directors will 
receive one week of intensive training with two major objectives: (1) to 
pre-dispose the principal to change, and (2) to expose him to the materials 
and approaches which the reading instructors plan to present to his 
teachers in the teacher training sessions. Appropriate pre-post measures 
will be obtained for teachers and principals. All training activities 
are scheduled for the 1967 summer sessions in ten colleges and univer- 
sities of the region. With a teacher N of 360, student contact of more 
than 100,000 pupils per year is assured. 

Figure 1 indicates a tentative breakdown of activity. The defini- 
tion of the problem and refinement of the model will occur between Octo- 
ber, 1966 and April, 1967 through a series of conferences with college 
and university personnel engaged in preparing teachers to teach reading, 
educational researchers, and various school personnel. Other CEMREL 
activities are expected to provide some input with modifying effects. 

Within three years we should be able to generalize the treatment effects 
upon diffusion and make application to other areas of the curriculum. 



ADDITIONAL PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 



Innovation, Diffusion, and Personnel Development 

Earlier CEMREL reports have indicated the pressing need for studies 
pertaining to innovation and change processes. Educators of the region 
continue to express concern about teacher preparation at all levels. We 
have begun to locate and bring together in close collaboration the re- 
searchers, scholars, and school people to mount these problems. 

As Indicated in the Progress Report (June 15, 1966 to September 1, 
1966) , a regional conference on Innovation and Diffusion is planned in 
collaboration with the University City, Missouri school system, nation- 
ally known for its leadership in the field of educational innovation. 

The conference will take place late in October, 1966. Teams of five 
persons will be invited from a number of schools throughout the region 
in recognition of the notion that the "team" exposure may preclude the 
possibility of an enthusiastic participant returning to his school only 
to have his ideas succumb to isolation starvation. 

Although work has already begun toward the selection of research 
strategies it is premature to specify the activities in the. absence 
of appropriate review and modification. 



I 
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Figure 1. A MODEL for Investigation Into .Educational Diffusion 








Cycle I Phase I Phase II Phase III Phase' IV Recycle 



Regional Research Training 



Recent Federal programs have placed heavy demands upon the schools 
to engage in research and evaluation activities. Here as elsewhere, 
manv of the colleges and universities of the region are severely limited 
in highly trained research personnel who can provide research training 
for school personnel and guidance for other staff members of the insti- 
tution. 

In order to augment regional resources and to assist colleges, 
universities, and schools toward a greater realization of their research 
potential, CEMREL now proposes a sharing of expertise in the region 
through a series of conferences, seminars, and short term workshops. 

Activities are proposed at two levels: (1) college and university, 
and (2) schools. 
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APPENDIX H 



1 Listing of Art and Music Test 

I 



o 









Many music teachers find the use of tests as valuable aids in administering the 
music program. Frequently teachers rely entirely on home-made tests. At times, 
however, teachers desire to use a standardized test for a better appraisal of the local 
music program. The use of standarized tests with established norms permits the 
f teacher to better evaluate the teaching process by comparing the progress in a local 

situation with results obtained by extensive use of a measure. 

I Test results must be interpreted. Although music tests measure aptitude important 
in the study of music, no standardized test provides an analysis of a student's drive, 
initiative, and perseverance. These traits should be verified by other sources of infor- 
mation. 

Although many music tests have been developed, the following list includes only 
those most generally known. 

fe CONRAD INSTRUMENT-TALENT TEST, Jacques W. Conrad. For ages 7 and over. Five 

I areas measured: pitch, tempo, rhythm, harmony, tone recognition. The test is mainly 

■ concerned with selecting the musical instruments which a given child might most profit- 

ably study. Test consists of three parts; (a) five listening tests of musical aptitude; (b) 
t a questionnaire on scholastic and musical interests; (c) a consideration of the shape of 

L the pupiFs hand, lips, and jaw. Piano and electric metronome essential for administra- 

II tion. Manual and grading sheets available. Mills Music, Inc., 1619 Broadway, New York 19, 

I N.Y., 1941. 

r 

DRAKE MUSICAL APTITUDE TESTS, Raleigh M. Drake. For ages 8 and over. Two 
I tests: musical memory, rhythm. Recorded on 12-inch record. Manual, scoring key and 

J test blanks available. Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, 

Illinois, 1957. 

] DIAGNOSTIC TESTS OF ACHIEVEMENT IN MUSIC, M. LelaKotick and T. L. Torgerson. 

j For grades 4 - 12. Ten areas: diatonic syllable names, chromatic syllable names, 

number names, time signatures, major and minor keys, note and rest values, letter 
r names, signs and symbols, key names, song recognition. Sections may be omitted not 

appropriate to local curriculum. Answer sheets and scoring stencils available. California 
0 Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, California, 1950. 

j FARNUM MUSIC NOTATION TEST, Stephen E. Farnum. For grades 7-9, Provides a 

j basis for predicting the likelihood that a student will profit from advanced musical 

training, by measuring the effects of the first semester of formal, informal, or class- 
room instruction. Recorded on 12-inch record. Manual, scoring key and test blanks 
j available. Psychological Corporation, 304 East 45th Street, New York 17, N.Y., 1953. 

'GASTON TEST OF MUSIC ALITY, E. Thayer Gaston. Test covers interest, tonal move- 
■\ ment, sight reading, changes in pitches and rhythm. Recorded on 12-inch LP records. 

J Test blanks, scoring key and manual available. O'Dell's Instrument Service, 925 Mas- 

sachusetts Street, Lawrence, Kansas, revised 1958. 

i KWALWASSER music talent test, Jacob Kwalwasser. Two forms: Form B, for 

J grades 4-6; Form A, for older people. Series of three tones are repeated. On the 

second rendition there is a change in either the pitch, intensity, loudness, or the rhythmic 
^ pattern. Recorded on 78 RPM record. Manual and record blanks available. Mills Xlusic, 

Inc., 1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y., 1953. 

KWALWASSER-DYKEMA MUSIC TEST, Jacob Kwalwasser and Peter D>'kema. Measures 
pitch, intensity, time, timbre, rhythm and tonal memory, melodic taste, tonal movement, 



pitch, imagery, and riwthm imagery. For grades 4-16 and adults. Recordings required. 
Carl Fischer, Inc., 56 Cooper Square, New York 3, N. Y., 1930. 



MUSICAL APTITUDE TEST: SERIES A, Harvey S. Whistler and Louis P. Thorpe. Grades 
4 - 10. Four areas measured: rhythm, pitch, melody and pitch discrimination. Testing 
material and answer sheets needed. Piano essential for administration; 40 to 50 minutes 
needed for administering. California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Boulevard, Los 
Angeles 28, California, 1950. 



SEASHORE MEASURES OF MUSICAL TALENTS, Revised Edition, Carl E. Seashore, Don 
Lewis, and Joseph G. Saetveit. For grades 4-16 and adults. Six areas measured: 
pitch, loudness, time, timbre, rhythm, tonal memory. Recorded on three 12-inch records. 
Manual and answer sheets available. Requires 60 'minutes to administer. Psychological 
Corporation, 304 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y., revised 1956. 



STRONG VOCATIONAL INTEREST TEST, E. K. Strong, Jr. (Not an aptitude or achieve- 
ment test). For ages 17 and over. Covers 47 occupations (including music teaching and 
music performance). Consulting Psychologists Press, 270 Town and Country Village. 
Palo Alto, California, 1954. 



TILSON-GRETSCH TEST OF MUSICAL APTITUDE, Lowell M. Tilson. Similar to Seashore 
test. Covers pitch, loudness, time sensitivity and tonal memory. Fred M. Gretsch 
Manufacturing C., 218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 1941. 



WATKINS-FARNUM PERFORMANCE SCALE, John G. Watkins and Stephen E. Farnum. 
A standardized achievement test for all band instruments. A series of musical exercises 
of increasing difficulty for sight reading, and the level of performance judged by checking 
the number of mistakes made in playing. Manual and score sheet available. Hal Leonard 
Music, Inc., 64 East Second Street, Winona, Minnesota, 1954. 



WING STANDARIZED TESTS OF MUSICAL LNTELLIGENCE, H. D. Wing and Cecilia 
Wing. A test of musical ability on 10 records. Widely used in England. For ages 10 
and over. Seven areas measured: chord analysis, pitch change, memory, rhythmic 
accent, harmony, intensity, phrasing. Recorded on disc or tape. Manual, scoring key 
and answer sheets available. Available from National Foundation for Education Research 
in England and Wales, 79 Wimpole Street, London W 1, England, revised 1958. 



ART TESTS 



1 THE KLINE-CAREY IIEASURING SCALE FOR FSEEHAIID DRA^NG. For kinderprten through 
crade 8. This test consists of four separate scales-tree drav/ings, house drawings, 
rabbit dra^/ings, and human figure drawings. Each scale has fourteen steps, ranging 
from very poor drav/ing to very good drawing. The Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Education, No. 5a, 1923. Johns Hopkins Press. 



2 THE LEl^RENZ TEST, Alfred S. Lewerenz. An achievement test in making designs, 

4 ; Jfg Trl memory, irislnelity. and aesthetic recognition The Jest s organr^d in 
terms of proportion, color, and other art principles. Grades 3 - 12, 1927, 1 tom, 

3 parts; 35c per manual; $5.00 per color chart; 50« per sf O^ier 

chart; 30 - 35 minutes per part; (a) Part I - $2.u0 per 100 (b) Part II - $ • P 
100 (c) Part III - $3.50 per 100. California Test Bureau, Los Angeles. 



3. THE MEIER ART JUDGMENT TEST, Norman Charles Meier. A revision of The 'jeier-Seash«e 
Art Jud<na»nt Test. This test is comprised of 100 pairs of pictures printed in pnototone 
and e^;hings. The pupil chooses the correct print. This test ij/^igned^ 

for use in Junior and Senior High Schools and in art schools. Grades 7 12, 1929 42, 

IBM; I form *40; manual (*42) $1 per test; 5-24, 90« each; 25 or 
answer sheets must be used; 4« per IBM answer sheet; 30c per specimen 
nontimed (45-60) minutes; Bureau of Educational Research and Service, State Univer y 

of Iowa. 



4. GOODENOUGH-HxtREIS DP^AS-IING TEST, Florence L. Goodenough fA'naeesl- 

revision of the GOODENOUGH INTEIUGENCE TEST; ages 3 - 15; 1926-63, ^ P®®® ^ 

^nual (80 pa»es); quality scale cards. (24 cards); $3.00 per 35 tests; $2.50 per set 
of quality scale cards; $1.00 per manual; postage extra; 15-20 minutes; Harcourt, Brace 
a^\orld^ Inc.; New York, 1963. (This test has the highest validity and reliability 

according to most authorities.) 



5. GRAVES DESIGN JUDGMENT THEST, Maitland Graves. Grades 7 - 16 
1 form; (revised) manual (*48); 1-9 copies, $1.75 each; 10-99, $1.50 each, separate 
answer sLets must be used; $1.85 per 50 IBM answer sheets; $1.85 per specimen set, 
postpaid; nontimed (20-30) minutes; Psychological Corporation. 



A ifNAUnFR ART ABILITY TEST, Alma Jordon Knauber. Grade 7 - 16; 1932-35; 1 fom, 32, 
LuTS)f extra; $1.25 per manual; $1.30 Per^specimen set; post- 

paid; nratimed (180) minutes; the Author, 6988 Warder Drive, Cincinnati 24, 0 lo. 



7, KNAUBER ART VOCABULARY TEST, Alma Jordan Knauber. 
•32; manual (35); 9<? per test, postage extra; 30(? per 
nontimed (40) minutes; the Author, 6988 Harder Drive, 



Grades 7 - 16; 1932-35; 1 fom, 
manual; 35c per specimen set; postpa 
Cincinnait 24, Ohio. 



APPENDIX I 



Physical Education Test 



SUGGESTED FORl-LM FOR TITLE I PROJECTS 
IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



There should be a multiple phase evaluative program. This particular 
design incorporates testing in four areas: 

(1) Fundamental skills 

(2) Strength 

(3) Knowledge of rytliinic cultural activities 

(4) Growth and development in social-emotional behavior 

The evaluative portion of the project should not be of such a duration 
chat it becomes a large portion of the proposed project. 

Areas one and two can be administered by- the physical education 

teacher or supervisor. The teachers should help score, record, and 
evaluate other classes than their own for area four (4) . Area three can be 
administered by the special music teacher, classroom teacher, or the physical 
education teacher with the use of records. 

The scoring on areas one and two are meaningful for this type of group 
project evaluation. The norms given in this format are from Wisconsin* s 
Standards for Physical Education . 

For example: if grade two boys are to be tested on the standing broad 

jump, mark a distance on the field, in the gym, or classroom 3*6” and those 
not jumping the prescribed distance. Convert your figures into percentages 
and compare these to the post testing next semester. 



o 

ERIC 



■ SUGGESTED FOmf 



Check 
.!-( ) 
Grade: 2-( ) 

3-( ) 



Fundamea 



PRETEST 

BELOW ABOVE 
NORM NORM 
/// // 



! POST TEST 



BELOW ABOVE 
; NOPII NORM 
1// 



TrMPKOVli.iE/ir 

PERCENTAGE 






Boys Girls 

a« 35 year run 7. 6-7. 3-6 » 9 ._?-«-^7..6-£7^..3 



b . Bou nce playground balT in _2_!_ gJj:cd.^3j]L_ajec 



^ • Clinch rope twice ovjn he ight 



Boys: 3*9"-3*6’'-3’9*' 
d. Standing broadj unip G ir ls: 



Strength 



a. Chins 



Boys: 1, 2, 3 



b. Sit ups 



15, 17, 20 



c . Pa y at ten tion and_follow direct ions_g[^j^j:^j |l__ 2 

d. Refrain f other *s mista j^^. II 2 

_^l_?laylJ)anp.ily^wi^Piit..^ '*• 

* Rating scale: 1 - poor 4 - superior 

2 - needs improvoncnt 

3 ■“ average 5 ** cvvccllont 

Have teachers observe and evaluate other 
Q classes, not their own. 

;rlc . 




^Rhythmic and Cultural Activities 
Resp ond t o__anL.mid eTLlxlnS-b-^ 

Recognize simple phrases of music and respond 
b. by ch anging di re ction .of_^ 

c« P e rfor m singin g_^a]ass _ancLfel.k— dances— taught — - I 

d. Invent new wavs of moving _tO— m^ig. 

. 1 1 I! 5 

e^_Re^ogiij£^an4,tjy3^^ahojitJb/^l^^^ 

„5^ocia^2Dt±^^ 

_a., Tak e turns,, i n^i^iyj^ios, 

b. Admit wh en_t^S3PAj3CJl^i^Slxt^Al<^-€all — -j- 

lickly. J. 



OUTCOME STANDARDS 



Many human attributes such as intelligence, coordination, physical fitness, integrity, 
and honesty ate intricately complex. These terms, indicative of concepts, ate in essence 
abstractions. They cannot be measured directly. Since they dude direct • 

means have been used to assess the amount of these qualities in human beings. «hat has been 
done to determine the quantity of these attributes is to observe behavior. Certain types of be- 
havior are believed to be representative of the mote complex qualities. 

Many of the attributes to which a good physical education program contributes ate of this 
complex nature. Health, coordination, agility, and physical fitness ate 
meaLe directly. What is needed is a group of selected, measurable activitj^es 
give evidence of the mote complex qualities. We may then diagnose strengths and weaknesses, 
Lt only in the individual, but also in the programs that lead to the status of our pupi s. 

The outcomes listed below ate types of behavior we believe to be 
complex qualities to which a good physical education program shou d contribute^ 1" « • 

the checklist is Intended to give evidence of the strengths and weaknesses of the physical 
ducatlon program. For this leason. it is set up in terms of per cent of pupils ''ho ^le e^ 
these standards. As one example, if 50 per cent of a cla,ss can 

the class is performing as one might expect. If, on the o er an , on y i-^el re 

is able to perform the run tests at the level designated while 75 per cent ^ ' 

quited for the throwing tests, perhaps one should consider more 

tate, such a profile should illicit an examination of possible reasons for the disc p y. 

A few statements of standards have not followed the general plan of a 50 per 
pectancy from classes. Such items as three and four on page 7, -8>'; 
pagell, are statements that differ from the majority. One would notmally expec / 

7a cl^ss to pass these items. The Committee has, however, chosen to leave 

since these are fundamental locomotor skills that should be constantly under observatio . 

In presenting these outcome standards, the Committee is aw. re of thre * g 

1. The outcome standards may not be, in all 

then ^'e can more accurately determine norms for the State of Wisconsin, 
discover strengths and weaknesses-Tq the local program. 

3. There are more tests listed under certain categories in Part I of S'^thrft^ 
than any school could be expected to use. Each school is invited to select one of the 
in each category and use this in developing a local system of test.>. 
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• Credos 1-3 

I. Evidence of growth and development in physical skills 
A. Fundamental Skills 

1. Run — 35 yard dash* (in see.) 

Boys: 7.6”, 7.3”, 6.9” 

Girls: 7.9”, 7.6”, 7.3” 

2. Jump 

a. Rope thrown by self 10, 15, 20 times 

b. Jump rope thrown (turned) by two people for 

at least 10 times 

c. Run in, jump, and run out of rope thrown 

(turned) by two people 

d. Over rope or bar 1 2’, 2 high 

e. Running broad — five feet 

f. Standing broad 

Boys: 2’9”, 3’6”, 3’9” 

Girls: 2’8”, 3’6”, 3’7” 

3. Other locomotor skills: Use good body mechanics 
to walk, skip, hop, leap, slide, and gallop in 
specified directions and in simple relays and games 

4. Sw'ing and twist arms and trunk in stationary 
position and while moving 

5. Throw 

a. Softball (baseball size) 

(1) For distance 

Boys: 55’ 

Girls: 28’ 

(2) Accurately for 30’ so it can be caught 

b. Playground ball with two-handed underhand, 
overhead, and chest pass 

6. Catch 

a. Ball or bean bag throw'n from 15, 20, 25 feet 

b. Kicked ball from distance of 20, 25, and 30 feet 

c. Field a ground ball (5, 7, and 9 out of 10 times) 



Per Gent of Pupils 
25 « 505 ; 75 *; 

Poor Av. Good 



• Standanfs are given in order for Grades One, Two, and Three. In instances where a standard is not 
given for each grade, the outcome should be attained by the last specified grade. 
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a 



Per Cont of Pupils 
50 % 75 % 

Poor Av, Good 



7. Strike 

a. Batting 

(1) Softball thrown slowly (3, 5, and 7 out 
of 10) 

(2) Softball from tee 

(3) Bounce playground ball in 2* diameter 
circle for 30 seconds 

b. Kicking 

(1) Soccer ball for 40, 45, and 50 feet (place 
kick) 

(2) Soccer ball between two pins set 2/i feet 
apart from a distance of 5, 10,. and 15 feet 

(3) Accurately kick pass to a player 30 feet 

(4) Punt a soccer ball 

8. Climb: Rope, ladder, or jungle gym at least two 
‘ times own height 

B. Balancing Body 

1. Forward and sideways on low balance beam 

2. Perform three-fourths of balance stunts for grade 
level 



1 






1. Chins — using reverse grip 
Boys: 1, 2, 3 

Girls: 1, 1, 1 

♦ 2. Sit-ups - 15, 17, 20 

D. Rhythmic Activities 

1. Respond to an underlying beat 

2» Distinguish quality of music and respond correctly 
to it 

3. Detect pitch of music and respond to it 

4. RecogntTie simple phrases of music and respond by 
changing direction or steps 

5. Recognize music best suited for locomotor skills 



• One vtinulc duration 
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$ 



Per Cent of Pupils 
25n 50"; 75% 

Poor Av. Good 

6. Perform all locomotor skills listed in 1,2, and 3 
under A above, with music of suitable meter and 

tempo,** alone and with partner (Leap excluded) 

I 

7. Perform the singing games and folk dances taught 

i 8. Invent new ways of moving to music, using all 

I parts of the body 

9. Follow a musical form to creat own dance forms 

■ E. Perform at least 8, 10, and 12 of the stunts and self- 
testing activities taught 

I 

II. Evidence of growth and development in social-emotional 
T I behavior. 

'I . - 

A. Take turns In activities 

j B. Walt for turn In activity 

i C. Share equipment 

D. Pay attention and follow directions quickly 

• I fe. play happily without pushing and quarrelling 

j F. Admit when tagged or caught 

G. Refrain from crying when slightly hurt 

. H. Refrain from booing or laughing at others* mistakes 

I. Help take care of equipment 

J. Help others less skilled 

K. Begin to be able to give directions for simple games 

{ * L. Give evidence of satisfaction from belonging to a 

group and being wanted ^ 

lit. Evidence of growth and development in knowledge and 
understandings 

A. Know formations used In activities 

B. Help form and maintain a reasonably good circle 

during activity 

C. Know rales for activities taught In class 

D. Know how to count off by tw'o’s and three’s and to 

follow directions to get Into formation — ^ 

E. Score simple games 



« i 

I' i 



^ 1 



•• For walk, run, jump, and leap, 2/4 and 4/4 time. 

For skip, slide, gallop - 6/8 time. Tempo should be fast to accommodate short legs. 
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Per Cent of Pupils 
25% 50% T5% 

Poor Av. Good 

F. Know safety rules for play space and equipment 

G. Know how activities can be used in situations other 

than physical education class 

H. Know and practice good health rules before, during, 
and following exercise such as 

1. Wearing proper clothing and the need for proper • 

“cooling off”, rest, and relaxation. 

I. Know names of different kinds of equipment 

J. Know why thrown or batted balls go high or low — — 

K. Know how to get more distance on thrown and kicked 

balls ^ : 

L. Know how one may keep balance better on balance 

beam such as bending knees, etc. 

M. Invent ways of playing games more successfully ' 



f 
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Grades 4 ~ 6 



I. Evidence of grov.th and development in pliys'cal skills* 



Per Cent of Pupils 
25% 50% T5% 

Poor Av. Good 



A. Fundamental Skills 
1. Run 

• a. 50-yard dash (in sec.) 

Boys; 8.5*’, 8.2”, 8.0” 

Girls: 8.9”, 8.6”, 8.3” 

b. Short potato race (5,10, 15 yards)(in sec.) 
Boys: 21.0”, 20.7”, 20.5” 

. Girls: 27.4”, 22.0”, 21.4” 

c. Shuttle tun (in sec.) 

Boys: 11.4”, 11.0”, 10.8” 

Girls; 11.8”, 11.6”, 11.3” 

d. 600 yard run walk (in min. & sec.) 

Boys: 2’36”, 2‘26”, 2’19” 

Girls: 2’53”, 2’50”, 2’42” 

e. Stop quickly and pivot 



i 



!l !( 

L I 



1 ! \ 



2. Jump 

a. Vertical jump and reach 

Boys: 11”, 12”, 13” 

' Girls: 9”, 10”, 11” 

b. Standing broad jump 
Boys: 4’5”, 4’10”, 5.0” 

Girls: 4’, 4’4”, 4’7” 

3. Continue to show improvement in other movement 
skills listed for Grades 1-3, lA, 3 and 4 

4. Throw 

a. Basketball (overarm) 

Boys: 36’, 40’, 44.5’ 

Girls: 23’, 27’, 31’ 

b. Softball 

Boys: 90’, 102’, ll6’ 

Girls: 42’, 50’, 60’ 

c. At target 17” x 30” — softball thrown from 20’ 
Boys; 3 of 5 

Girls; 2,of 5 



! i 



Standards are given in order for grades four, five, and six. 
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per Cent of Pupils 
25% 50?; U% 

poor Av. Good 

5. Catch 

a. Softball from 30 feet 

Boys: 8 of 10 

Girls: (5 of 10 * — 

b. Fly balls 

Boys: 3 of 5 

Girls: 2 of 5 

c. Grounders 

Boys: 3 of 5 

Girls: 2 of 5 

6. Strike 

a. Bat pitched softball from 35’ 

b. Volleyball against wall 3, 5, 7 times from a 

distance of 5’ 

c. Kick 

(1) soccer ball (punt) - 45’ ! 

(2) goal kick from 40’ ~ 2 of 5 

(3) trap ball with either foot — 4 of 5 

B. Balance body 

1. On balls of feet walk 10’ sideways on balance beam 

2. Walk 1 0’ forw ard on balance beam 

3. Walk backward 10’ on balance beam. 

4. Perform at least one-half balance stunts taught in 

class 

C. Strength 

1. Pull-ups or modified pull-ups with reverse grip 

Boys: 1, 1, 1 

Girls: (modified) 28, 33, 40 

* 2. Sit-ups 

Boys: 22, 27, 29 

Girls: 20, 22, 24 

3. Push ups 

Boys: 9, 10, 11 

Girls: (Knee) 4, 5, 6 



One minute duration 
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D. Rhythmic Activities 

1. Petforra the following step patterns accurately to 
rhythmic accompaniment, alone and witli partner: 



Schottischc 

2. Perforin, with accuracy and ease, the folk dance 
material presented in class. 

3 . Develop own patterns of movement to accompani- 
ment demonstrating recognition of phrasing and 
dynamics. 

E. Participation 

1. Use above basic skills in combination to success- 
fully participate in 20 or more lead-up games. 

2. Perform at least 12, 15, 18 stunts involving tumb- 
ling, rope jumping and playground apparatus 

F. Aquatics 

1. ^ Jump into deep water, level off, swim 15 yards. 

Without stopping or touching, swim back to starting 
point. Turn on back and rest, either motionless or 
with gentle paddling movements, for one minute. 

2. Swim continuously 

a. elementary back stroke for 50 yards 

b. breast stroke, side stroke, or hand-over-hand 
stroke for 100 yards 

3 . Float for at least one minute 

4. Scull, moving backward for 10 yards 

5 . Tread water at least one-half minute 

^ 6. Perform a standing front dive in good form 

• • 

il. Evidence of growth and development in Social-Emotional 
Behavior 

A. Win without boasting 

B. Lose without becoming sullen or losing temper 



Heel-and-toe polka 
Two-step 



Polka 



Step-hop 
Balance step 
Bleking step 



C. Be considerate of the rishts of others 



D. Accept decision of group or officials 

E. Show concern for safety of others 

F. Be courteous 

G. Respond quickly and accurately to directions 

H. Take criticism without giving an alibi 

I. Pe a cooperative team member, appreciating the fact 
that others have privilege and responsibility for 
their positions. 

J. Accept and appreciate individual differences 

K. Help others less skilled 

L. Refrain from booing or jeering, or laughing at 
others* mistakes. 

M. Assume responsibility for care of equipment 

N. Help with choice of games and play these games in 
teacher’s absence 

O. Assume responsibility for improving 

P. Assume role of group leader as vrell as role of 
group member 

HI. Evidence of growth and development in Knowledge and 

Understanding 

A. Know importance of such things as nutrition, rest, 
sleep, and exercise 

B. Know fundamentals, rules, how to score, and 
strategy for 20 or more lead-up games 

C. Begin to understand the importance of correcting 
remedial defects 

D. Know more of the principles of good movement as in- 
dicated in III J, K, and L, Grades 1-5. be able 
to relate these to outcomes 

E. Understand that practice develops self improvement 



F. Understand why the body floats in water 
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INTRODUCTION 



The American dream is to provide each citizen with an 
opportunity to develop in accordance with his potential. 
Our educational systems can provide this opportunity. 
However, many boys and girls have been denied this oppor- 
tunity because of the debilitating effects of poverty. 

It is apparent there is a close correlation between pov- 
erty and educational deprivation. New programs, special 
programs, and expanded programs can be a basic factor in 
breaking this circular chain of poverty and educational 
deprivation. The purpose of this title is to provide 
Increased educational opportunities to those children 
who need it most, those with educational deficiencies 
from low- income families. 

Title I makes available federal funds to help local public 
school districts expand and Improve thdlr educational pro- 
grams to meet the special needs of these educationally de- 
prived children. This title gives an unprecedented chall- 
enge and responsibility to the educators of our state and 
our nation. 

President Lyndon 6. Johnson expressed well the national 
awareness of the Importance of education ir the following 
words: "If we are learning anything from our experiences, 

we are learning that it is time for us to go to work, and 
the first work of these times and the first work of our 
society is education." 

This publication contains "Regulations" and "Guidelines" 
for the administration of Title I, P. L. 89-10 programs. 
The Regulations are mandatory and shall be followed care- 
fully. The Guidelines are to help school officials under- 
stand the Regulations and provide procedures to be follow- 
ed in planning, submitting, and administering* projects 
utilizing Title I funds. 



HUBERT WHEELER 
Commissioner of Education 
State of Missouri 
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State Application 



The Mj.ssouri State Department of Education submitted an application to the 
U. S Commissioner of Education to participate under the provisions of 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, P.L, 89-10. 

In accordance with Section 206 of the Act and the regulations of the U.S. 
Office of Education, the application gives assurance: 

1. That paj'ments to public school districts under this title will 
be used only for programs and projects which have been approved 
by the Missouri State Department of Education pursuant to 
Section 205(a) of the Act and regulations of the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

2. That the Missouri State Department of Education will comply 
with the provisions of the title and the regulations there- 
under, including the enforcement of any obligations imposed 
upon a local public school district under section 205(a). 

3. That the Missouri State Department of Education v^ill adopt 
such fiscal control and fund accounting procedures as may be 
necessary to assure proper disbursement of, and accounting for, 
federal funds paid to the State (including funds paid by the 
State to the local public school districts) under this title. 

4. That the Missouri State Department of Education will make to 
the U. S. Commissioner: 

a. Periodic reports, including the results of objective 
measurements under section 205(a) (5), evaluating the 
effectiveness of Title I programs and payments in 
improving the educational attainment of educationally 
deprived children. 

b. Such other reports as may be reasonably necessary to 
enable the Commissioner to perform his duties under 
this title (including reports to determine the amounts 
which local public school districts of the State are 
eligible to receive for any fiscal year), 

5. That the Missouri State Department of t.Jucation will keep 
such records and afford such access thereto as the U. S. 

Commissioner may find necessary to assure the correctness 
and verification of its reports to the U.S. Commissioner. 

The Missouri State Department of Educat,ion will administer Title I for the 
State of Missouri in accordance with the Act, the regulations, and the laws 
of the State in such manner as to make the most effective use of the pro- 
visions of this Title. The local public school districts of the State will 
be provided with consultative and supervis y services from the Missouri State 
Department of Education to improve their ec.cational programs to meet the 
special educational needs of educationally deprived children. 
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STATE ADMINISTRATION 



The Missouri State Department of Education will perform the following 
services in the administration of Title I, P.L. 89-10: 

1. Prepare and distribute official regulations, guidelines, 
application forms, and information to local public 
school districts. 

2. Determine the allocations of public school districts 
within each county and notify each district concerning 
its allotment. 

3. Prepare and distribute official project application forms. 

4. Review project applications and approve projects in whole 
or part that conform with Title I, P.L. 89-10 and the 
regulations. 

5. Provide consultation and assistance to local public 
school districts in formation and operation of project 
proposals. 

6. Prepare and distribute payment forms for submitting 
claims for approved projects. 

7. Process payment claims and distribute funds to local 
public school districts. 

8. Disseminate information concerning some of the successful 
projects for educationally disadvantaged to local public 
school districts. 

9. Receive annual reports and other necessary reports from 
local public school districts. 

10. Review the evaluation of the projects of local public 
school districts and evaluate the effectiveness of the 
Title I, P.L. 89-10 program in the State. 

11. Prepare annual and other reports for the State as a whole 
to be forwarded to the U. S. Office of Education. 
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Allocation of Funds 



I. Basic Grants 

The Act authorizes basic grants beginning July 1, 1965, and ending 
June 30, 1968. Allocations of basic grants to local public school 
districts will be determined as follows: 

A. County 

The U. S. Office of Education will advise the Missouri State 
Department of Education of the maximum amounts of funds avail- 
able for basic grants in each county. Any county that has 
100 or more children aged 5-17 from low- income families as 
established in section 203(c) of the Act will be eligible for 
a basic grant. 

B. Local Public School Districts 

The Missouri State Department of Education, in accordance with 
the regulations of the U. S. Office of Education, will allocate 
the county basic grant allotment among the public school districts 
by the following method: 

1. The various allocations will be based on the total number of 
ADC children (children aged 5-17 from families under a pro- 
gram of aid to dependent children undet a State plan approved 
pursuant to Title IV of the Social Security Act, regardless 
of the amount of such payments) resident in the county in 
public school districts who received ADC grants in the month 
of September, 1965. 

2. Each public school district (whole or partial) in the county 
will be allocated a percentage of the county basic grant in 
accordance with the number of ADC children in their district, 
compared to the total number in the county, as described in 
(1) above. 

3. The county director of welfare will submit a signed report 
to the Stata Division of Welfare by October 15, 1965, for 
the 1965-66 school year and in succeeding school years by 
July 15, with the following information to be presented to 
the Missouri State Department of Education: 

a. The total number of ADC children, as described in (1) 
above, resident in the county during September of 1965 
and thereafter during ^a month in the latter part of the 
preceding school year. 

$ 

b. The number of such ADC children resident in each public 
school district (whole or partial) in the county. 
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I. Basic Grants (continued) 

4, The Missouri State Department of Education will determine 
the allocation for each individual public school district 
on the basis of the reports submitted by the State Division 
of Welfare r The allocation for public school districts with 
t 0 i^i^itory in two or more counties will be a combined allo" 
cation consisting of their percentage of each county's 
allotment . 

5. The basic grant to a local public school district for the 
1965-66 school year cannot exceed 30% of the amount for 
current expenditures in the official school budget approved 
by the board of education. 

If a district does not have an officially approved budget, 
the limit will be 20% of the 1964-65 current expenditures 
shown on their secretary's annual report. The Ilissouri 
State Department of Education may revise the limitation 
when an official budget is authorized and current budget 
expenditures reported. 

II. Special Incentive Grants 

The Act authorizes special incentive grants beginning July.l, 1966, 
and ending June 30, 1968. 

The special incentive grant will be administered by the Missouri 
State Department of Education and must be used for the same purposes 
as the basic grant: "to meet the special educational needs of edu- 
deprived children in school attendance areas having high 
concentrations of children from low- income families." 



The special incentive grant is determined on an individual basis for 
each local public school district that is eligible for a basic grant. 
The maximum of the special incentive grant is the product of the total 
average daily attendance and part of the increase in a\erage per pupil 
expenditures from year to year. This is explained in detail in Section 
204 of the Act, and in summary below. 

For the 1966-67 school year (fiscal year 1967) each public school 
district which is eligible to receive a basic grant for that school 
year shall be eligible to receive in addition a special incentive 
grant. The special incentive grant may not exceed the product of 
(a) the total A.D.A. for the 1964-65 school year, and (b) the amount 
by which the average per pupil expenditure for the 1964-65 school year 
exceeded 105 percent of such expenditure for the 1963-64 school year. 

For the 1967-68 school year (fiscal year 1968) the special incentive 
grant of an eligible district may not exceed the product of (a) the 
total A.D.A. for the 1965-66 school year, and (b) the amount by which 
the average per pupil expenditure for the 1965-66 school- year exceeded 
110 percent of such expenditure for the 1963-64 school year. 
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Determination of Projects 



The purpose of Title I, P.L. 89-10, is to provide for the expansion and 
improvement of the present educational programs to meet the special edu- 
cational needs cc educationally deprived children. Public school officials 
should proceed in a manner in accordance with the purpose of the Title to 
determine projects for the educationally deprived children in the school 
attendance areas with high concentrations of children from low- income 
families. School officials should keep in mind that this Title does not 
provide general aid to education. Do not try to justify oi plan around 
some program desired for the school system for a lumber of years. This 
may or may not be a program that would meet the purposes of Title t. 

Public school officials may not initiate any program or project under Title I, 
P.L. 89-10, until notification of approval of the school district's official 
application by the Missouri State Department of Education. The Missouri State 
Department of Education will check the application to see that the programs 
and projects meet the provisions of the Act as given in Title I, P.L. 89-10, 
the regulations of the U. S. Office of Education, and the regulations of the 
Missouri State Department of Education. 

Proceed in the manner suggested below to mak'> a determination of the projects 
which the local district feels would fit the purposes of the title and there- 
fore would be eligible for approval by the State Department of Education. 

1. Determine the attendance areas in the public school di*strict 
with high concentrations of children from low- income families. 

Check item 2(a), page 7, for more specific information. 

2. Determine the special educational needs of the educationally 
deprived children in the attendance areas selected in "1" above. 

Check items 2(b) and (d), pages 7 and 8, for more specific 
information. 

3. Determine various ways to expand and improve the educational pro- 
gram which would meet the special educational needs of the edu- 
cationally deprived children. The project should; 

(a) be consistent with what is known about learning theory 
and shall reflect such theory in the application, 
implementation and evaluation of the project. 

(b) project behavioral outcomes as well as academic achieve- 
ment in its application, implementation, and evaluation. 

4. Determine the programs and projects to submit to the State Depart- 
ment of Education for approval. Check the regulations concerning 
project applications and operations on the following pages to help 
in preparation of the official application for the programs and 
projects. Each program and its projects must be able to comply 
with the various regulations, and the school district must provide 
the assurance that each program and project will be carried out in 
accordance with the Act (Title I, P.L. 89-10) and the regulations 
herein. 
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REGULATIONS FOR PROJECTS 



1, Applications by districts to the State 

(a) Grants and eligibility 

Grants under Title I, P.L, 89-10 will be made on the basis of 
applications therefor by a public school district of the State to 
the State Department of Education for programs or projects which are 
approved by the State Department of Education in an aggregate amount 
not in excess of the maximum eligibility of that public school dis- 
trict (eligibility may be ratably reduced if appropriations are less 
than the total maximum eligibility of all districts). 

(b) Joint projects 

No public school district may assign any part of its eligibility 
to another district or to the State Department of Education. This 
does not, however, prevent two or more eligible public school dis- 
tricts in the State from conducting a joint program or project through 
a combined use of the grants for which each of them is eligible. 

(c) Ratable reductions 

Any ratable reduction in eligibility for grants which are made 
in the light of available appropriations shall be final unless addi- 
tional funds are appropriated. 

(d) Conformity with State law 

Title I, P.L. 89-10 programs and projects operated by public 
school districts must be in conformity with Missouri State laws. 

Section 167.031 RSMo Supp. 1963 states that: "Every parent, guardian 

or other person in this state having charge, control or custody of a 
child between the ages of seven and sixteen years shall cause the 
child to attend regularly some day school, public, private, parochial 
or parish, not less than the entire school term of the school which 

the child attends " Therefore, shared time or dual enrollment 

between public and non-public schools would not be in conformity with 
state law. Programs operated in the public school for all children 
after regular school hours, on Saturday, and during the summer after 
close of the regular school term would be in conformity with state law. 

A public school district has those powers (1) expressly granted 
by state statute (2) fairly and necessarily implied in the powers ex- 
pressly granted, and (3) essential to the accomplishment of the objects 
of their establishment. 

(e) Civil Rights Compliance 

Title VI of the Civil Rights Act states: "No person in the 

United States shall, on the ground of race, color, or national origin. 
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be excluded from participation in, be denied the benefits of, or be 
subject to discrimination under any program or activity receiving 
Federal financial assistance.” Therefore, Title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, like every program or activity 
receiving financial assistance from the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, must be operated in compliance with this law. i 

2< Project covered by an application 

(a) School attendance areas 

An application by a public school district for a basic grant (or 
after June 30, 1966, either a basic grant or a special incentive grant) 
under Title I, P.L. 89-10 shall set forth a project for a project area 
composed of school attendance areas having high concentrations of 
children from low- income families, which project shall have been designed 
to meet the special educational needs of educationally deprived children 
in those attendance areas. Each application may cover one or more of 
such projects. (Part I "Basic Data”). 

List the attendance areas of the district with these concentrations 
in order of concentration. High concentration means high for the parti- 
cular public school district. 

The school administrators, counselors, school nurse, school lunch 
director, etc. may make this determination. The director of welfare 
ior the area may be able to provide assistance. Information substan 
tiating the classification of attendance areas must be submitted. 

Section (b) Project requirements includes information concerning 
selection of attendance areas for establishment of projects. 

(b) Project requirements 

The application by a public school district for a grant shall 
designate for each project the project area, which may include one or 
more school attendance areas with high concentrations of children from 
low- income families. The project area should, however, be sufficiently 
restricted in size in relation to the nature of the applicable project 
as to avoid jeopardizing its effectiveness in relation to the aims and 
objectives of the project. Each public school district shall design 
its projects in such a manner, and apply them to such school attendance 
areas, as will best meet the special educational needs of educationally 
deprived children in school attendance areas having high concentrations 
of children from low- income families. Emphasis shall be placed on 
meeting such special educational needs in those school attendance areas 
in the school district which have the highest concentrations of children 
from low- income families j in no event may a school attendance area be 
designated as a project area if the degree of concentration of such 
children in the area is less than that of the school district as a whole. 
In exceptional circumstances, the whole of the school district may be 
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designated as a project area, but only if there are such slight differ- 
ences in concentration of children from low- income families in the 
several school attendance areas that the »:^hool district can be regarded 
as an area of high concentration of children from low- income families. 
Projects for meeting the special educational needs in a school attend- 
ance area shall be applied in a manner that will best benefit those 
children who are to the greatest extant educationally deprived whether 
the project area is served by a single school, or two or more schools, 
either elementary or secondary. 



(c) Joint project area 

In the case of projects undertaken jointly by two or more public 
school districts, that part of the project area which lies in the school 
district of each participating district shall be designated on the same 
basis as it would if the project had been undertaken separately by that 
district, except as such designation may affect the size,^ scope and 
quality of the program or project. 

(d) Children to participate 

The project for which the application for a grant is made must be 
designed for the number of educationally deprived children who are 
estimated to be in the project area and who would benefit from such a 
project. Subject to the application of paragraph 4 (b), all children 
within the project area who are in need of the services to be provided 
by the project will be eligible to participate therein without regard 
to whether they are from lovz- income families and without regard to 
whether they are attending school at the time. However, educationally 
deprived children who are in the school district but who are outside 
the project area may participate in the project but only to the extent 
that such a participation does not dilute the effectiveness of the 
project or prevent educationally deprived children in the project area 
from enjoying the full benefits of the project. 

An educationally deprived child is one whose educational achievu- 
ment is below normal expectancy for his age and grade. The term also 
includes those children who are handicapped because of physical, mental, 
or emotional impairment. 

School officials may review the various school records including 
the scholastic and standardized test records of the school and of the 
individual culldren in th^' attendance area(s) selected to determine the 
nvmber and needs of the educationally deprived children. Describe and 
list in priority order, the most pressing educational needs of such 
children in the various attendance areas selected. Supply information 
on the incidence and severity of each of the educational needs. 

(e) Project tailored to area 

Each project must be tailored to contribute particularly to meeting 
the special educational needs of educationally deprived children in the 
project area designated for that project. For example, a* project de- 
signed to meet the special educational needs of educationally deprived 
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children in urban areas may be inappropriate for meeting significantly 
different needs of educationally deprived children in rural areas. The 
application should describe in general or specific terms the special 
educational needs of the educationally deprived children in the project 
area. 

(f) Project funds may not supplant State or local funds 

A project will not be deemed to have been designed to meat the 
special educational needs of educationally deprived children in the 
project area unless the funds made available for such a project are to 
be used to supplement, and not to supplant. State or local funds in the 
project area. The application shall contain an assurance that the use 
of funds under Title I, P.L. 89-10 in a project area will not penalize 
the project area in relation to the expenditure of State or local funds 
and will not result in a decrease in the use in the project area of 
State and local funds which in the absence of funds under Title II of 
the Act would be made available in that project area. 

(g) Construction limited to exceptional cases 

A project application may not cover the construction of school 
facilities except in those exceptional cases in which such construction 
is demonstrated to be essential to assure the success of a program or 
project under Title I, P.L. 89-10. If the construction of school 
facilities is demonstrated to be essential for a program or project, 
the application must also comply with other requirements of Title' I, 

P.L. 89-10 and the regulations in this part, such as the requirements 
in 4 in regard to participation by children in private schools and the 
requirements in 6 in regard to labor standards and overall State con-, 
struction planning. In any event, the construction must be functional, 
must be undertaken in an economical manner, and must not be elaborate 
in design or extravagant in the use of materials in comparison with 
school facilities of a similar type constructed in the State within 
recent years. 

3. Size. Scope and Quality of Projects 

(a) Reasonable promise of success 

Each application must propose a project of sufficient size, scope 
and quality, within the limits of available funds, as to give reasonable 
promise of substantial progress toward meeting the special educational 
needs of educationally deprived children in areas having high c'oncep- 
trations of children from low-income families. The budget for a project 
shall avoid extravagant expenditures which would defeat the intent of 
the Act to meet the special educational needs of educationally deprived 
children, and project applications must justify any increases in present 
levels of expenditure for comparable activities as essential to meeting 
the special needs of such children. 

(b) Describe objectives 

Tne application for a grant for a project shall describe the objec- 
tives of the project and the relation of the project to the program of 
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the local educational agency under Title I, P.L. 89-10. It must demon- 
strate that the project is sufficiently wall planned to meet those 
objectives and that the project makes adequate provision for its imple- 
mentation in an effective manner. 

(c) Limited number of projects 

The applications of a public school district for grants should be 
concentrated on a limited number of projects rather than risk a diffusion 
of effort over a larger number of projects. The size, scope and quality 
of the program and the individual projects of the district will be 
dictated in large degree by the amount of grant funds available to that 
district. 

(d) Limited size of area 

Proiects shall be restricted to project areas comprised of a single 
attendance area, or a limited number of attendance areas, with high con- 
centrations of children from low- income families. Although it would be 
desirable to assist every educationally deprived child in a school dis- 
trict. the application for a grant must not designate a project area that 
is so large that the effect of such a designation will be to dilute the 
effectiveness of the project. 

(e) Joint application 

A joint application may be made by two or more eligible public 
school districts for grants to each for a single project to be carried 
out jointly or through other arrangements between such districts if 
such an undertaking is expected to result in a more effective or 
efficient project for meeting the special educational needs of the 
educationally deprived children of each of the participating districts 
in the project area than would projects separately undertaken. 

4. Participation by Children in Private Schools 

(a) Provision for participation 

To the extent consistent with the number of educationally deprived 
children resident in the public school district who are enrolled in 
private elementary and secondary schools, the public school district 
must make provision for including special educational services and 
arrangements in which such children can participate. See page 6, 

Section 1 (d) "Conformity with State law." 

(b) Application must give description 

The application for each project must show the degree and manner of 
expected participation by educationally deprived children enrolled in 
private schools in the program of the public school district under Title 
I, P.L. 89-10. Participation by geographical area with respect to 
educationally deprived children enrolled in private schools must be 
substantially comparable to that with respect to children enrolled in 
public schools and the provision for such participation shall be designed 
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to be applied, insofar as it is practicable, to children enrolled in 
private schools who reside in the areas affected by the program. If it 
is not practicable to apply a project to such children because the 
children are enrolled in a private school located in another school 
district, a cooperative project which will apply to such children may 
be arranged with the public school serving such other school district. 

(c) Avoid separation classes 

Any project to be carried out in public facilities and involving 
joint participation by children enrolled in private schools and children 
enrolled in public schools shall include such provisions as are necessary 
to avoid classes which are separated by school enrollment or religious 
affiliation of the children. 

(d) Limitations of services in private facilities 

Special educational services and arrangements, including broadened 
instructional offerings made available to children in private schools, 
shall be provided at public facilities. Public school personnel shall 
not be made available in private facilities. This does not prevent the 
inclusion in a proiect of special educational arrangements to provide 
educational radio and television to students at private schools. 

5. Title and Control over Funds and Property 



(a) Assurance in application ^ 

Each application by a public school district shall provide assurance 
that the control of Federal funds granted pursuant to the application, 
and title to property acquired with such funds, shall not inure to the 
benefit of any private school but shall be in a public agency for the 
uses and purposes provided in Title I, P.L. 89-10, and that a public 
agency will administer such funds and property for carrying out the 
purposes of the project. 

(b) Equipment requirements 

Equipment acquired with funds granted under Title I, P.L. 89-10 
may in certain cases be placed on private school premises, but in any 
event title to and administrative control over all equipment so acquired 
must vest in and be retained by a public agency. This requires the 
keeping of records of, and accounting for, equipment acquired in order 
that the public agency will maintain administrative control of the 
equipment and assure itself that the equipment is being used for the 
uses and purposes of the project., or for a related educational purpose. 

(c) Public agency requirements « 

The application must assure that funds Under Title I, P.L. 89-10 
will at all times be under the control of, and be administered by, a 
public agency and that such a public agency will be responsible for 
assuring that such funds are applied only for the purposes fo..* which 
they are granted. 
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6. Requiranents with Respect to Construction 



A project application may not cover the construction of school 
facilities except in exceptional cases. (Sea Section 2(g) ^ page 9) - 

In a case of a project involving the. construction of sch.-oi 
facilities, the application for a grant shall provide assurance that 
all laborers and mechanics employed by contractors or subcontractors 
on such construction will be paid wages at rates not less than those 
determined by the Secretary of Labor to be prevailing on sirailar con- 
struction in the locality in accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as 
amended (AO U.S.C. 275a— 276-5); that such contractors and subcon- 
tractors will comply with the regulations in 29 CFR Part 3 (see 29 
F.R. 97), and include all contract clauses required by 29 CFR 5.5(a) 
and (c) (see 29 F.R. 100, 101, .13463, and 29 CFR Part 3, Subpart (b)-- 
Interpretation of the fringe benefits provisions of the Davis-Bacon 
Act— published at 29 F.R. 13465); and that the nondiscrimination 
clause prescribed by Executive Order No. 10925 of March 6, 1961 (26 
F.R. 1977), as amended by Executive Order No. 11114 of June 22, 1963 
(28F.R. 6485), will be incorporated in any contract for construction 
work, or modification thereof, as defined in the Rules and Regulations 
of the President's Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity (41 CFR 
Part 60-1). 

In cases where construction is required for a project the applicant 
will cause work on the project to be commenced within a reasonable time 
after receipt of notification from the State Department of Education 
that funds have been allotted, and to be prosecuted to completion with 
reasonable diligence. 

7, Provision for Measurement of Educational Achievement and Evaluation _qf 
Programs 

(a) Description of procedures 

An application by a public school district shall describe the 
procedures and techniques to be utilized in making an evaluation at 
least annually of the effectiveness of its program under Title I, P.L. 
89-10 in meeting the special educational needs of educationally 
deprived children, including appropriate objective measurements of 
educational achievement. 

(b) Evaluation of opportunities 

The evaluation of the effectiveness of a program shall include an 
evaluation of the increase in educational opportunities afforded by such 
a program as well as by each of the projects comprising that program. 

An application by a public school district shall describe the pro- 
cedures and techniques to be utilized in making an evaluation at least 
annually of the effectiveness of its program in meeting the special 
educational needs of educationally deprived children, including appropri 
ate objective measurements of educational achievement. 
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(c) Measurement of achievement 

The measurement of educational achievement under such a program 
shall include the measuring or estimating of educational deprivation of 
those children who will participate in the program and the comparing 
at least annually, of the educational achievement of participating 
children with some objective standard or norm* The type of measurement 
used should give particular regard to the requirement on the part of the 
State that it report to the Commissioner on the effectiveness of the 
several programs of the participating public school districts in the 
State in improving the educational achievement of educationally deprived 
children. 

(d) Private school children 

The evaluation of programs and projects should, consistent with the 
nature and extent of participation by children enrolled in private schools, 
be extended to participation of children enrolled in private schools. 

8. Reports by Public School Districts 

Each application by a public school district shall provide assurance 
that it will render to the Missouri State Department of Education an 
annual report and such other reports, in such form, and containing such 
information, as may be reasonably necessary to enable the State Department 
of Education to perform its duties under Title I of thd Act, including ^ 
the measurements of educational achievement and program effect iveness^ ^**^'^ 
The public school district shall agree to keep such program and fiscal 
records, and afford such access thereto, as the Missouri State Department 
of Education may find necessary to assure the correctness and verifica- 
tion of such reports and the expenditure of funds granted under Title I 
of the Act. 

The local public school district shall agree to keep such program 
and fiscal records for a period of five years past the end of the fiscal 
year, and afford suclr access thereto, as the State Department of Education 
may find necessary to assure the correctness and verification of such 
reports and the expenditure of funds granted under this Title I, P.L, 

89-10 (unless notified otherwise by the State Department of Education.) 

< 

9. Relation to Community Action^’ProRramS 

(a) Cooperation required ' 

The application for a grant for<a project shall state whether there 
is in the school district of the public school district a community action 
program approved pursuant to Title II of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964 (Public Law 88-452) and, if so, that the project has been developed 
. in cooperation with the public or nonprofit agency responsible for such a 
community action program with the view, among other things, of avoiding 
duplication of effort. The local school district shall seek to establish 
and maintain genuine working relationships with such public or nonprofit 
agency during the operation of the project. 
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(b) Commingling of funds prohibited 

Cooperation v/ith the comnunity action program does not permit the 
commingling of funds under Title I, P.L. 89-10 vjith funds vnder Title II 
of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, but does permit the sr:ultaneo”S 
use of funds under each of those Acts to finance identifiable portions 
of a single project. 

10. Utilization of Results of Programs and Projects 



(a) Description in application 

An application for a grant for a project shall describe the method 
to be adopted by the applicant for reviewing, selecting, and disseminating 
significant information derived from such a pro'ect to teachers and ad- 
ministrators in public and private schools so that they will have infor- 
mation on the latest developments and most recent experiments in education 
available for use in program planning and operation. The provision in that 
regard may include, among other things, in-service education, the use of 
professional libraries on library informational systems, professional 
workshops and seminar consultations and visitations, and reports on the 
organization, operation and outcome of projects under Title I P.L. 89-10. 

(b) Promising educational practices 

Promising educational practices developed through such pro'ects of 
the public school district, or through projects of other public school 
districts disseminated to it, shall be considered for, and, to the extent 
appropriate and not in violation of the assurance called for by paragraph 
(f) of 2, be adopted in, all the public schools of the public school dis- 
trict through the use of State or local funds. 

11 , Limitations on Payments to Public School Di stricts 

(a) Continuation of fiscal effort 

No payments under Title I, P.L. 89-10 for any fiscal year may be paid 
by the State Department of Education to a public school district unless 
the State Department of Education finds that the combined fiscal effort 
of the public school district and the State with respect; to the pro- 
vision of free public education by that public school district for the 
preceding fiscal year was not less than such a combined fiscal effort for 
that purpose for the fiscal year 1964. 

(b) Fiscal effort based on per pupil expenditures 

For purposes of this section, fiscal effort by a public school 
district shall be measured by the amount of the per pupil expenditures 
by the public school district from currant revenues except expenditures 
for the acquisition of land, the erection of facilities, interest, or 
debt service and except expenditures from funds derived from Federal sources 
for which the public school district is required to account for expendi- 
tures to the Federal Government directly or through the State Department 
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of Education, such as funds under Title I, II, and III of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, Titles III and V of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, or the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. 
Expenditures by a State with respect to a public school district rather 
than by such a public school district itself shall be deemed to have been 
maintained at the same level as in fiscal 1964 unless the basis for 
making such expenditures has been altered or if such 8xpeadi^ures are 
assumed by such a public school district. In such an event, the actual 
expenditures of that nature shall be taken into account in both years 
in determining combined fiscal effort. For fiscal year 1966, a combined 
fiscal effort shall not be deemed to be a reduction from that for fiscal 
year 1964 unless the per pupil expenditure during fiscal year 1965 is 
less than that in fiscal year 1964 by more than five percent. Any such 
reduction in fiscal effort by a public school district for any fiscal 
year as compared to such fiscal effort for fiscal 1964, as determined 
pursuant to this section, will disqualify a public school district unless 
the public school district is able to demonstrate to the satisfaction of 
the State Department of Education that such a reduction was occasioned 
by an unusual event, such as the removal of a large segment of property 
from the tax rolls, that could not have been fully anticipated or reason- 
ably compensated for by the local educational agency and that the fiscal 
effort of the local educational agency does not otherwise indicate a 
diminished fiscal effort. 

(c) Basic grant limitation 

The total of payments made to a public school district in respect 
to basic grants for fiscal year 1966 shall not be greater than 30 per- 
cent of the sums budgeted for current expenditures by that public school 

district for that year. 

(d) Ratable reduction 

The ratable reduction effected pursuant to these regulations shall 
not be affected by any determination under this section of ineligibility 
of a public school district for a basic grant or a special incentive 

grant . 

12 . Use of Funds 



(a) Fiscal year extension 

Funds granted to public school districts under Title I of the Act 
shall be available until August 31 following the fiscal year, for which 
the Federal appropriation was made for use by the State Department of 
Education and public school districts for projects approved during that 
fiscal year, except that grants for construction shall remain available 
for use for a reasonable period of time taking into consideration the 
nature of the program or project to be served by the construction and 
the magnitude of the construction to bo undertaken. 

(b) Justification of expenditures 

For purposes of the regulations in this part a use -f funds under 
Title T, P.L.. 89-10 by a public school district will be deternined. on the 
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basis of documentary evidence of a binding commitment for the acquisition 
of goods or property, for construction, or for the performance of work, 
except that use for services of persons and for travel shall be determined 
on the basis of the time such services were rendered or such travel was 
performed. 

(c) Funds after approval 

Funds distributed to public school districts shall not be available 
for use with respect to obligations incurred by such agencies for a 
project prior to the effective date of the approval by the Commissioner 
of the State application for participation or prior to the date on which 
the application of the public school district for a grant with respect 
to that project was received by the State Department of Education in 
substantially approvable form. 



Project Approval, Payment, and Audit 



Eli<xlbla Applicants 

Public school districts eligible for a basic or special incentive 
grant may make application for projects and funds under Title I, 
P.L. 89-10. 



Project Approval Procedures 

A public school district through the authorized representative 
of the board of education may submit proposed projects at any 
time during a school year, prior to the cut off dates as announced 
annually. Such projects shall be on official application forms and 
include an appropriate description of the project and proposed budget. 
Review and approval of projects is a responsibility of the State De- 
partment of Education v;hich will notify applicants of approved pro- 
ject(s) and the entitlement of moneys available for the approved pro- 
Ject(s). No project to utilize Title I, P.L. 89-10 funds shall be 
instituted at the local district level until approval has been re- 
ceived from the State Department of Education. Funds for projects 
must be obligated by the close of the fiscal year (June 30) for 
which they are made available. 



% 



Payment Procedures 



Upon approval of the project, the State Department of Education 
may advance to the public school district funds not in excess 
of the estimated amount needed through December 31, 1965. There- 
after payments will be made on the basis of quarterly reports by 
the public school district of its expenditures and needs under 
the project. In future years, the State Department of Education 
will inform districts of fiscal procedures. 



Audit Requirements 

It shall be the responsibility of the local board of education 
and their authorized representative to arrange for audit of all 
Title I, P.L. 89-10 projects. The Title I, P.L. 89-10 audit 
should be included in the regular school district audit coverage 
by che audit service. The audit must verify that the correctness 
and validity of the financial portion of approved Title I, P.L. 
89-10 projects are truly supported in the financial records and 
are within the authorized budget for the project and that activity 
involved therein appears to meet the intent for which the funds 
have been granted. 



riti.2 I 

Public Law r.9-10 
Definitions 



(a) *’Act ' means P.L. 89-10, the Elementary and Secondary Sducation Act. 
Public Lav; 87A, 8ist Congress, was amended by adding Title II (20 U.S.C. 241- 
a-241e) which is Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act oc 1965 
(P.L. 89-10). 

(b) "Attendance area" means, in relation to a particular public school, 

the geographical area in which the children who are normally served by that school 
reside. An attendance area for an elementary school may not necessarily be coter- 
minous with an attendance area for a secondary school. 

(c) "Average daily attendance" means average daily attendance in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, not beyond grade 12, as determined in accordance 
with State law, except that where the local educational agency of the school 
district in which a child resides makes or contracts to make a tuition pay- 
ment for the free public education of that child in a school situated in another 
school district, the attendance of that child shall be held and consider'id (1) 
to be in attendance at a school of the local educational agency so making or 
contracting to make such a tuition payment, and (2) not to be in attendance at 

a school of the local educational agency receiving such a tuition payment or en- 
titled to receive such a tuition payment under the contract. 

(d) "Average per pupil expenditure in a State" means the aggregate of the 
current expenditures (as defined in paragraph (h) but otherwise without regard 
to the sources of funds from which such expenditures are made) of all local 
educational agencies in the State, divided by the aggregate number of children 

in average daily attendance to whom such agencies provided free public education. 

(e) "Commissioner" means the United States Commissioner of Education. 

(f) "Construction" means the erecting, building, acquiring, altering, re- 
modeling, improving, or extending of school facilities, and includes the pre- 
paration of drawings and specifications for school facilities and the inspection 
and supervision of the construction of school facilities. 

(g) "County" means a division of a State of the Union which is treated as 
a county by the Secretary of Commerce in compiling and reporting data regarding 
counties. 

(h) "Current expenditures" means those expenditures for free public 
education to the extent that such expenditures are made from current revenues 
except expenditures for the acquisition of land, the erection of facilities, 
interest, or debt service and except expenditures made from funds under Title I, 
II, and III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (P.L. 89-10). 



(i) “Sducat lonelily d'iprived childran ' means those children whose 
educational achievement is below that normally expected of children of their 
age and grade, including c .ildren who are handicapped because of physical, 
mental, or emotional impairment. 

(j) "Elementary school" means a day or residential school which pro- 
vides elementary education as determined under State Law. Section 160.010 
RSMo 1963 defines the term "elementary school ■ as a public school giving 
instruction in two or more grades not higher than the eighth grade. Section 
171.091 RSMo 1963 authorises a school district to provide kindergarten for 
persons between five, and six years of age. 

(k) "Equipment" includes machinery, utilities, and built-in equip- 
ment and any necessary enclosures or structures to housa them, and includes 
all other items necessary for the functioning of a particular facility as 

a facility for providing educational services, including such items as 
instructional equipment and necessary furniture, printed, published, and 
audio-visual instructional materials, and books, periodicals, documents, 
and other related materials. Equipment does not include supplies which 
are consumer in use, or which may not be reasonably be expected to last 
longer than one year. 

(l) "Federal percentage*' means the percentage of the average per 
pupil expenditure in a State for a prior fiscal year which is used in com- 
puting maximum basic grants under Title X, P.L. 89-10 of the Act. For 
fiscal year 1966, the Federal percentage is fifty percent. 

(m) "Fiscal year ' means a period beginning on July 1 and ending on 
the following June 30. (A fiscal year is designated in accordance with 
the calendar year in which the ending date of the fiscal year occurs.) 

(n) "Free public education" means education which is provided at 
public expense, under public supervision and direction, and without 
tuition charge, and which is provided as elementary or secondary education, 
not above grade 12, in a State. Elementary education may, if so determined 
under State law, include education below grade 1 meeting the above criteria. 

(o) "Handicapped children*' means mentally retarded, hard of hearing, 
deaf, speech impaired, visually handicapped, seriously emotionally disturbed 
crippled, or other health impaired children. 

(p) "Local educational agency" means a board of education or other 
legally constituted local school authority having administra*'..ve control 
and direction of free public education in a county, township, independent, 
or other school district located within a State, including a State agency 
which operates and maintains facilities for the providing of free public 
education in a county, township, independent, or other school district 
located within a State, but does not mean a public authority which merely 
provides a service function for public elementary or secondary schools. 

(q) "Low-income factor" means the limit of family annual income 
which is used in determining families with low annual incomes for the 
purposes of Title I, P.L. 89-10 of the Act. For fiscal ya-nr 1966, the low- 
income factor is $2000. 
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(r) ’Prcgr-ini ‘ means 
available under Title I, 
ed to be put into effect 
of which it is the sum. 



an over-all plan with respect to funds 
P.L. 89-10 during a fiscal year which is 
in a school district through individual 
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(s) 'Project” 
proposed by a local 
special educational 



means an activity, or set of related activities, 
educational agency and designed to meet certain o •: 
needs of educationally deprived children in a' djsig; 



natsd geographical area. 






(t) ‘'Project area” means the attendance area, or combination of 
attendance areas, having a high concentration of children from low-inco. e 
families which is designated in an application by a local educational 
agency for a grant under Title I, P.L. 89-10 as the area to be served by 
the particular project. 



(u) 'School facilities * means classrooms and related facilities 
(including initial equipment) for free public education and interests in 
land (including site grading and improvements) on which such facilities 
are constructed, but does not mean gymnasiums and similar facilities 
intended primarily for use for exhibitions for which admission is to be 
charged to the general public. 



(v) "Secondary school" means a day or residential school which 
provides secondary education as determined under State law, except that 
it does not include any education provided beyond grade 12. Section 
160.010 RSMo 1963 defines the term ’high school" as a public school giving 
instruction in two or more grades not lov7er than the ninth nor higher than 
the twelfth grade. 



(w) "State" means a State of the Union, the District of Columbia, 
Wake Island, Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, or the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

(x) "State educational agency" means the officer or agency primarily 
responsible for the State supervision of public elementary and secondary 
schools. This is the State Board of fiducation, the Commissioner of 
Education and the State Department of Education. 
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EXCERPTS FROM P.L. 89-10 
Title I, Section 205 (a) 



"Sec. 201. In recognition of the special educational needs of children 
of low- income families and the impact that concentrations of low- income 
families have on the ability of local educational agencies to support 
adequate educational programs, the Congress hereby declares it to be 
the policy of the United States to provide financial assistance (as set 
forth in this title) to local educational agencies serving areas with 
concentrations of children from low- income families to expand and im- 
prove their educational programs by various means (including preschool 
programs) which contribute particularly to meeting the special educational 
needs of educationally deprived children. 

"Sec. 205(a). A local educational agency may receive a basic grant or a 
special incentive grant under this title for any fiscal year only upon 
application therefor approved by the appropriate State educational agency, 
upon its determination (consistent with such basic criteria as the 
Coniraissioner may establish) — 

"(1) that payments under this title will be used for programs and 
projects (including the acquisition of equipment and where necessary 
the construction of school facilities) (A) which are designed to 
meet the special educational needs of educationally deprived children 
in school attendance areas having high concentrations of children from 
low-income families and (B) which are of sufficient size, scope, and 
quality to give reasonable promise of substantial progress toward meeting 
those needs, and nothing herein shall be deemed to preclude two or more 
local educational agencies from entering into agreements, at their option, 
for carrying out jointly operated programs and projects under this title j 

"(2) that, to the extent consistent wiuh the number of educationally 
deprived children in the school district of the local educational agency 
who are enrolled in private elementary and secondary schools, such agency 
has made provision for including special educational services and arrange- 
ments (such as dual enrollment, educational radio and television, and 
mobile educational services and equipment) in which such children can 
participate; 

"(3) that the local educational agency has provided satisfactory 
assurance that the control of funds provided under this title, and title 
to property derived therefrom, shall be in a public agency for the uses 
and purposes provided in this title, and that a public agency will 
administer such funds and property; 

"(4) in the case of any project for construction of school facilities, 
that the project is not inconsistent with overall State plans for the 
construction of school facilities and that the requirements of section 
209 will be complied with on all such construction projects; 
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“(5) that effectiva procedures^ including provision for appropri^ite 
objective measurenents of educational achievement, x^ill be adopted for 
evaluating at least annually the effectiveness of the prograi?s in 
meeting the special educational needs of educationally deprived 
children- 

"(6) That the local educational agency will make an annual report 
and such other reports to the State educational agency . in such forra 
and containing such information, as may be reasonably necessary to 
enable the State educational agency to perform its duties under this 
title, including information relating to the educational achievement 
of students participating in programs carried out under this title, 
and will keep such records and afford such access thereto, as the State 
educational agency may find necessary to assure the correctness and 
verification of such reports; 

"(7) that wherever there is, in the area served by the local educational 
agency, a community action program approved pursuant to Title II of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 (Public Law 88-452), the programs and 
projects have been developed in cooperation with the public or private 
nonprofit agency responsible for the community action program; and 

"(8) that effective procedures will be adopted for acquiring and 
disseminating to teachers and administrators significant information 
derived from educational research, demonstration,^ and similar pro*ects, 
and for adopting, where appropriate, promising educational practices 
developed through such projects. 

"(b) The State educational agency shall not finally disapprove in vjhole 
or in any part any application for funds under this title without first 
affording the local educational agency submitting the application reason- 
able notice and opportunity for a hearing. 
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FOREWORD 



The contents of these guidelines are intended to be of assistance to 
local public school officials in planning projects for their school districts. 
In planning projects school officials should familiarize themselves with Part 
I, "Regulations'', pages 1-22 and the following pages of these Guidelines. 

Criteria for Project Review 

In general, the following criteria will be employed by the State Depart- 
ment of Education in review of project applications: 

A. Preparation for project planning 

Does the project application adequately describe: 

1. All attendance areas of the district with 
regard to concentration of children from 
low- income families? 

2. Procedures used to identify educationally 
deprived children in the areas of high 
concentration of such children? 

3. Methods used to determine special educational 
needs of educationally deprived children? 

A. Areas of greatest special educational needs 
of educationally deprived children? 

B. Content of Project 

Does the project application adequately describe: 

1. Methods by which special educational needs 
are to be met? 

2. Size and scope of the project? 

3. Educational aims and objectives of the project? 

4. That the project is to be an addition to or 
extension of the present educational program? 

C. Compliance with the Act 

Does the project application adequately describe: 

1. Measures taken to provide for the participation 
of educationally deprived children enrolled in 
non-public schools and residing in the project 
attendance area? 

2. Date of compliance with the Civil Rights Act? 

D. Evaluation 

Does the project application adequately describe: 

1. Plans for periodic and terminal evaluation of 
the progress of the children participating in 
the project? 

2. Processes and materials to be used in evaluation? 

E. Finance 

Does the project application adequately describe: 

1. Present financial support of education by the district? 

2. Plans for maintenance of financial records? 

3. Budget estimate of financial needs for the project? 

4. That the project funds will not supplant local or State funds? 

5. Provision for audit of project records? 
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DETERMINATION OF ATTENDANCE AREAS WITH CONCENTRATION OF CHILDREN 
FROM LOW- INCOME FAMILIES WITHIN LOCAL PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



Local public school officials must determine the degree of concentration 
of children from low- income families living in each public school attendance 
area within the district. The Act defines low- income families as: (1) those 

having an annual income of less than the low- income factor; (2) those having 
an annual income in excess of the low- income factor from payments received 
under a State plan of Aid to Dependent Children (Title IV of the Social Secur- 
ity Act), For the 1965-66 year the family low-income factor is $2000, In 
future years it will be established by Congress by law. Exact infoimation 
concerning family income will probably not be available to local school 
officials, however, the best possible data should be used for this determination. 

The identification of attendance areas, therefore, must be based on family 
Income data or data indicative of low- income, such as AFDC payments and other 
welfare data; health statistics, such as infant mortality and deaths from tu- 
berculosis; housing statistics; and data from school surveys which include in- 
formation on or related to family income. School officials may use some of the 
following sources from which to obtain pertinent information, 

1, School guidance records 

2, School cumulative records 

3, School health records 

4, School lunch records (free lunch) 

5, Survey information obtained within the district 

6, Local or county welfare agencies 

7, Local housing agencies 

8, Local or County health agencies 

9, Census records 

10, Local governmental agencies 

The manner in which determinations are made will become part of the records 
of the district and will be reported in Section C, Part I - Basic Data to the 
State Department of Education, 

Attendance areas for establishment of projects under Title I, P, L, 89-10 
must be designated by type of organization such as: elementary, junior high 

school, senior high school. Attendance areas for proposed projects in the 
various organizational levels may be coterminous or may overlap within a district. 

Assuming that School District "X" is comprised of six elementary schools, 
one junior high school, and one senior high school; it is evident that one senior 
high school attendance area, one junior high school attendance area, and six 
elementary attendance areas exist. 

It thus becomes the task of local public school officials to determine the 
degree of concentration of children from low-income families within each attend- 
ance area as compared to the concentration for the district as a whole. Such a 
ranking is required by Part II of the application, and the local public school 
district must start with the school with the highest concentration of children 
from low- income families, and proceed down the list in rank order from that, 
point. 
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When this determination is made the attendance areas should be listed as 
follows? 

1. Extremely high concentration for the district as a whole 

2. Higher than the concentration for the district as a whole 

3. Same as the concentration for the district as a whole 

4. Less than the concentration for the district as a whole. 

EXAMPLE 



Name of School 


Type of Organization 


Enrollment 


Concentration 


School Grade Span 

Average concentration for the district 




Degree 

3 


Percent 

14% 


Hickman 


Senior High 


10-12 


600 


3 


14% 


Bunceton 


Junior High 


7-9 


600 


3 


14% 


Oakpark 


Elementary 


K-6 


200 


1 


35% 


Townhouse 


Elementary 


K-6 


400 


2 


20% 


Central 


Elementary 


1-4 


300 


2 


18% 


Briarcliff 


Elementary 


K-6 


400 


3 


14% 


Seaside 


Elementary 


K-6 


200 


4 


8% 


Mounta inview 


Elementary 


K-6 


300 


4 


3% 



To be eligible for projects under Title I, an attendance area must con- 
tain a concentration of children from low-income families which is the same 
as, or higher than, the concentration of such children for the district as a 
whole. Emphasis shall be placed on attendance areas with the highest con- 
centrations. 



THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN TO BE SERVED 

The project area should be sufficiently restricted in size so as to 
avoid diluting the effectiveness of the project. Although it would be de- 
sirable to be able to serve every educationally deprived child in the school 
district, this is not the purpose of the legislation. Instead, its purpose 
is to focus Federally financed educational projects on the five to six 
million children in the United States who most need extra help. This means 
that the local public school district must concentrate its efforts and its 
projects upon the educationally deprived children in attendance areas of 
high concentrations of low-income families. 

In school districts where one school serves the entire district, the full 
amount of the funds allocated for the district can be used for projects to pro- 
vide additional educational opportunities to meet the special educational needs 
of educationally deprived children of the district. In most school districts 
with several schools, there will be attendance areas which do not qualify for 
projects. Title I, P. L. 89-10 is not a general aid-to-education law, there- 
fore, proposed projects must meet the attendance area requirements of the Act. 

Establishment of eligible attendance areas within a public school district 
removes further consideration of the low-income factor in project planning. 

The determining factor within these areas then becomes "the special educational 
needs of educationally deprived children". Educationally deprived children may 
or may not fall into the low-income category. Proposed projects should provide 
for the most pressing needs of the educationally deprived children within eligible 
attendance areas. As required by the Act, consideration shall be given to the 
educationally deprived children living within the areas who attend non-public schools 
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DETERMINATION OF EDUCATIONALLY DEPRIVED CHILDREN 
AND THEIR SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 



Educationally deprived children as defined in the Regulations are: 
those children whose educational achievement is below that normally ex- 
pected of children of their age and grade, including children who are 
handicapped. ("Handicapped children" means mentally retarded, hard of 
hearing, deaf, speech impaired, visually handicapped, seriously emotionally 
disturbed, crippled, or other health impaired children.) 

In the determination of educationally deprived children, several sources, 
both objective and subjective, may be used. Objective measurement is essential 
in this identification. One objective measurement shall be some standardized 
instrument with recognized national norms. Educational deprivation in learners 
may be "general" as gathered from a composite score or "specific" related to 
some content area or area of specialization included in the test. 

Types of special educational deficiencies include, but are not limited to: 

(1) Achievement significantly below normal in the basic educational 
skills of (a) reading, (b) language arts, (c) numbers and (d) 
social studies; 

(2) Performance and production indicative of a low level of educational 
motivations, such as poor attendance, poor work-study habits and 
skills, nonparticipation in school activities, and school drop-outs; 

(3) Behavioral deviations as manifest by school conduct, truancy, 
juvenile delinquency, vandalism, and social withdrawal; 

(4) Special handicaps, including health, nutrition, vision, speech, 
hearing, and orthopedic handicaps which interfere with normal 
educational development; 

(5) Cultural starvation resulting from lack of opportunity to learn of 
the historical contributions of the arts, literature, and science 
to our National heritage; 

(6) Lack of equal educational opportunity due to deficiencies in the 
school program and facilities, such as limited curricular offerings, 
inadequate school lunch and transportation services, and insufficient 
materials, equipment, and facilities to provide a comprehensive edu- 
cational program; and 

(7) Disruptive home and family conditions as evidenced by one-parent 
homes, foster parents, wards of the court, and orphans. 

The identification of educationally ‘deprived children will provide infor- 
mation to determine the special educational needs of those children. 

The needs of educationally deprived children shall be listed in order of 
the degree of urgency of the need. In planning Title I Projects, attention 
shall be given to the most pressing special educational needs of the education- 
ally deprived children. 
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Procedures which may be used in the determination of special edu- 
cational needs may take the nature of: 

A. Behavioral 

Teacher observation 
School attendance records 
Case studies 
Home visitation 

B. Physical 

Teacher observation 
Dental records 
Cumulative records 
Medical records 

C. Academic 

Teacher grades 

Special diagnostic test and reports 
Teacher made test 

Standardized test (scholastic aptitude, achievement, 

multiple aptitude). 

For example, one of the needs of the educationally deprived children 
might be "to read at a level which more nearly parallels the children's 
ability." The school has evidence, which it presents when it submits the 
Part II project application that the children in the project areas are 
behind in reading in reference to their ability. This same evidence would 
serve as a basis for selecting objectives. 



To continue the example, the objective is, of course, to improve the 
reading of the children, and specifically the applicant would look for the 
following changes as evidence that improvement has occurred. For example: 

increcised reading comprehension as measured by a standardized test 

(2) increased facility in reading skills as observed by teachers 

(3) use of reader of a higher level 

(4) better attitude toward reading, and in general toward school 

(5) more enjoyment of books and reading. 

Clearly, the objectives of any project are to overcome or reduce a 
specified need. The applicant should describe the desired changes to occur 
as a result of the project. The objectives should be so clear and specific 
that he can gather evidence which shows change. Some of the objectives will 
be easy to measure; others will be difficult. Nevertheless, all objectives 
should be specific enough so that evidence can be gathered and presented 
which will show change. 

Evaluation of all projects is required by the Act. The information ob- 
tained in determining the special educational needs of the educationally de- 
prived children will provide a base line for evaluating the effectiveness 
of the projects. See pages 35-36 for Guides for Testing and Evaluation. 



o 
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PROVISIONS FOR THE PARTICIPATION OF EDUCATIONALLY DEPRIVED 
CHILDREN ENROLLED IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 



Th 2 State Department of Education, before it approves a grant, must 
determine that the applicant local public sdheoXdistrict has provided 
sufficient opportunities for the participation ofX^ucationally deprived 
children residing in the project areas who are enroN^ in private schools. 

The Act requires that such opportunities be provided th the extent con- 
sistent with the number of such children who are enrolled in private 
elementary and secondary schools. This requirement of the Act is inter- 
preted to apply to the total program of the local school district, not 
necessarily to each project. However, the local public school district 
application for each project must show the degree and manner of expect- 
ed participation by educationally deprived children enrolled in private 
schools in order that the State may judge the total program in this respect. 

The basic grants are determined on an impartial count of the children 
5 to 17 years old of low- income families, irrespective of whether these 
children are in public schools, in private schools, or are out of school. 
Furthermore, the grants may also be used to strengthen the education of 
poor children of tcindergarten age and of those who have dropped out of 
school, without regard to affiliation with public or private schools. Be- 
cause of statutory limitations there will necessarily be more activities 
and services for which the public schools are eligible than those from 
which private school cii lichen can benefit. 

The Act is meant to provide broadened instructional offerings and 
other services under publicly sponsored auspices which will be available 
to elementary and secondary school students who are not enrolled in public 
schools. However, the Act does not authorize provision of services to a 
private institution per se. Nor does the Act authorize the purchase of 
materials or equipment or the construction of facilities for private schools. 

In what kinds of special educational services and arrangements can 
private school pupils participate? The key phrases to bear in mind are (1) 
meeting special educational needs , (2) specialize_d services np t norgaUy 
nrovided. and (3) under publicly sponsored auspices . To consider the 
question in terms of the locale of these special educat’*,onal services and 
arrangements, nothing in Title I prevents private school pupils from par- 
ticipating in any activity conducted under Title I on the premises of a 
public school. However, Title I programs and projects must be in conformity 
with the State Constitution and Statutes. Section (d), page 6 of the Reg- 
ulations gives information concerning conformity with Missouri laws. 

Private school pupils could also participate in educational activities 
conducted under public auspices in places other than the premises of public 
schools during non-school hours, such as on field trips; in summer work-and- 
study camps; in on-the-job training for high school students; in programs of 
concerts, dramas, and lectures. Pages 33 and 34 of these Guidelines l^sts 
projects that may meet the most pressing educational needs of educationally 
deprived children. Many of these projects could provide for the participation 
of private school children. 
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Mobile educational equipment (including portable equipment) may be pur- 
chased with project funds if such equipment is necessary for the successful 
operation of a project to meet one of the most pressing educational needs of 
educationally deprived children, and is not otherwise available* Once pur- 
chased the equipment may be used in connection with project activities and 
services including, if necessary, the loan of such equipment for use of 
educationally deprived children in private schools. Such equipment, however, 
must not be allowed to remain on private school premises any longer than 
necessary and in no event after the end of the period for which the project 
was approved. Such equipment should not be placed on private school premises 
if it is practical to offer the educationally deprived children attending 
that school the benefits of such equipment by using it on public premises. 

To the maximum extent possible the children enrolled in private schools 
who will participate in a project should be children who reside in the pro- 
ject area. The needj of educationally deprived children residing in the pro- 
ject area should determine the nature of the project or projects. Children 
who attend private schools in the project areas but do not live there may 
participate in the project if those children have the same needs and it would 
defeat the purpose of the project to segregate such children from those who 
also attend such private schools but live in the project area. 



SIZE, SCOPE, AND QUALITY 



The law requires that projects and programs be of sufficient size, scope, 
and quality so as to give reasonable promise of substantial progress toward 
meeting the needs of educationally deprived children in school attendance areas 
having high concentrations of children from low- income families. Since there 
will be a specific maximum amount that each public school district may be 
granted in any one year, each such district's program (and all of its projects) 
will need to be tailored to that maximum amount as well as to the criteria set 
forth in the Act, the Regulations, and these Guidelines. 

(1) Size - The number of pupils in the total program of the public 
school district should be commensurate with the number of pupils 
from low- income families as described in the Act. Each project, if 
there is more than one, could deal with a part of this number or 
with all of the number, but the total number of different pupils in 
all projects should, in general, not add up to more than the number 
indicated above. 

(2) Scope - If one project--say kindergarten- -is so large in size as 
to use up 3/4 of the public school district's maximum grant, it Is not 
likely that that district’s total program will have much scope. Scope 
is related to the variety of coordinated approaches a public school 
district makes toward helping its educationally deprived children. 

For example, assume a public school district's maximum basic grant is 
$200,000. If the local public school district proposed a kindergarten pro- 
ject for 200 children at a cost of $150,000, the cost of the project would 
certainly appear too large, and the scope would be questionable. The one 
project, using mosjt: of the maximum basic grant, would limit the number of 
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other children in the project area. It vould be wiser to reduce the cost of 
the project so that other projects could be funded to deal with the many other 
educationally deprived children of different ages in the area. Thus the scope 
could be broadened and the concentration deepened by reducing the size of the 
project area. In general, the more satisfactory program would probably be one 
which contained a variety of smaller projects. 

(3) Quality - Most of the studies which have examined educational quality 
have concluded that quality and financial support go hand in hand. Many 
studies have also found that educating educationally deprived children is 
likely to be more costly than educating other children. An examination of the 
types of children included in the term "educationally deprived" would lead to 
a similar conclusion. Therefore, it is unlikely that a total local school 
district Title I program which invests a relatively small amount for each par- 
ticipating child is a high quality program. 



RELATIONSHIP TO COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAMS 



The application of the local public school district for a grant under 
this Title should describe the procedures and specific activities uncertaken 
to develop local district programs and projects in cooperation with the public 
or private nonprofit agency responsible for the Community Action Program 
wherever there is, in the area served by the local school district, a Community 
Action Program approved pursuant to Title II of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964 (Public Law 88-452). 

Cooperation between the local school district and the local Community 
Action Program should insure that: 

(1) programs are tailored to the Interest of each Act 

(2) programs proposed under one Act are meshed to fit with 
complementary and reinforcing programs under the other Act 

(3) comprehensive plans are developed to take advantage of avail- 
able legislation by working with relevant sister agencies to 
attack the problem along conceptual lines rather than insti- 
tutional lines. 

Cooperation does not permit the commingling of funds, but does permit 
the simultaneous use of funds under each of these Acts to finance identi- 
fiable portions of a single project. 

Responsibility for carrying out the programs authorized under Title I 
of Public Lax >7 89-10 is, of course, lodged with local public school districts, 
and these Guidelines should in no way be interpreted as giving the local community 
action agency a veto over Title I programs. What is required is that local public 
school districts develop their programs in cooperation with local community action 
agencies. Similarly it is expected that when local Cemmunity Action Programs are 
planned, cooperation will be sought with the local school districts. 
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RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER TITLES 
OF THE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT 



Title I projects may be planned to cooperate with the Regional Edu- 
cational Laboratories under Title IV of Public Law 89-10, or the Supple- 
mental Centers and Services under Title III of Public Law 89-10. Such 
projects may well use the research and demonstration results gathered 
under one of these titles, or may make available school system resources 
under Title I to supplement activities under one or both of these other 

titles. 

Similarly, part of the library materials and resources bought from 
funds granted under Title II of Public Law 89-10 may be placed in project 
areas. For example, if one of the most pressing needs of educationally 
deprived children is library services. Title I could provide an elementary 
school librarian and Title II could strengthen the library materials for 

the library. 



DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION 



The law requires that teachers and administrators participating in 
Title I programs have readily available the latest and most modern develop- 
ments and experiments in education for their use in program planning and 
operation. 

For this reason, the application of the local schbol district for a 
grant under this Title should describe the procedures and activities it 
plans to undertake so that significant information derived from educational 
research, demonstration, and similar projects (including, where appropriate, 
those promising educational practices developed through Title I projects in 
other school districts) will be disseminated to its teachers and administrators. 



Procedures and activities for dissemination of such information include, 
though are not limited to: 

(1) in-service education; 

(2) professional libraries or informational systems; 

(3) professional workshops, seminars, etc; and 

(A) gathering and making available to teachers information on research 
and the results of research, demonstrations, and projects which 
are applicable to, and may hold promise for, the local school district. 

The emphasis should be on informatiop that can be related to the assess- 
ment of needs and the planning of programs for educationally deprived children, 
although this should not be the exclusive concern of dissemination activities. 
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CONSTRUCTION 



In addition to the restraining language in the Act and the Regulations, 
construction should be undertaken only in extraordinary cases because: 

(1) It is a capital investment of long duration. If a new 
building contributes to the educational achievement of children, 
it does so only over a long period of time, and in the meantime, 
many children will not receive services which could have been 
provided with the money used for construction, 

(2) Reduction of class size, i,e,, reduction of the numbers 
of pupils per teacher, or per adult, can be accomplished 
immediately, without construction, by utilizing a teacher aide 
or more than one teacher in a classroom, 

(3) Fifty percent of the State annual per pupil cost of education 
represents only 10 to 20 percent of the per pupil cost of construction. 
The number of children, therefore, who could be accommodated in any 
one year in regular school facilities constructed with the amounts 
available under Title I would be extremely small in relation to the 
total number of children on vjhose behalf such funds were authorized, 

(4) Present facilities can be better utilized by initiating pro- 
jects after school, on Saturdays, and during the summer. Many 
buildings remain open for only 180 six-hour school days -- a mere 
fraction of the5r potential, 

(5) Most important, construction probably will not yield as much in 
terms of pupil attainment as alternative projects, A local school 
district must weigh the merit of sacrificing a program such as one that 
would infuse a significant number of specialists in counseling, psy- 
chology, health, and remedial services to one that would erect a lone 
facility, A million dollars spent on construction is a million dollars 
not spent on various action programs that would directly affect the 
lives of educationally deprived children this year. 

The use of Title I funds may be used for the construction fo school 
facilities only if such facilities are necessary to enable the applicant to 
carry out a specific project as approved by the State Department of Education, 

In requesting funds for construction the applicant is expected to submit 
evidence showing (1) that existing facilities are not available either through 
remodeling or by rental and (2) that the facilities proposed for construction 
are the minimum school facilities required for the operation of a project under 
which certain specific services will be provided. 
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TYPES OF PROJECTS WHICH MIGHT BE CONSIDERED FOR APPROVAL UNDER TITLE I 



The organization of projects to meet the most pressing of the special 
educational needs of educationally deprived children should be designed to 
meet the specific needs of those children participating in the project. The 
scope and nature of the projects will vary among the local districts. 

A project incorporates a set of related activities and services. The 
main activity or service should be directly related to specified educational 
needs of educationally deprived children and should be designed to help them 
overcome their educational deficiencies. The project may also include such 
supplementary services as may be required to assist children in overcoming 
physical and psychological or emotional conditions that would otherwise pre- 
vent them from benefiting to the fullest possible extent from their participa- 
tion in the project. Supplementary services could include, if necessary, such 
services as psychological testing, counseling, parent education, and the pro- 
vision of food, clothing, and eyeglasses. 

The easiest projects to plan are those which are extensions of ongoing 
programs. Most local school districts, however, would benefit from the intro- 
duction of new activities and services in their programs. Such new endeavors 
would have the ancillary result of a strengthening of the whole educational 
effort in the community. 

The most pressing educational needs of educationally deprived children may be 
met by some of these projects: 

1. Establishment of kindergarten 

2. Summer school courses or summer day camp 

3. Out-of-school supplementary instructional programs 

4. Establishment of mobile materials centers 

5. Special programs during non-school hours involving educationally deprived 

children, together with their parents to establish closer rapport with 
the school and its objectives 

6. Development of audio-visual, educational television, and other resource 

materials specially designed to assist learning 

7. Curriculum materials center 

8. Field trips for cultural and educational development 

9. Evening school library services to provide a proper place for study 

10. Elementary and secondary instructional programs for unemployed, out-ot-school 

youth, betv/een the ages of 16 and 21 

11. Saturday special opportunity classes 



12. Scheduling of concerts, dramas, and lectures; mobile art exhibits and 

libraries 

13. Employment of additional personnel for improvement of instruction in 

the content areas which show general educational deprivation 

14. Supervisory personnel and full-time specialists for improvement of 

instruction and to provide related pupil services 

15. Employment of teachers aides 

16. Special in-service programs to train teachers, reading specialists, 

guidance counselors, and teacher aides serving educationally deprived 

children 

17. College-based institutes for training teachers in special skills 

18. Special remedial and enrichment classes 

19. Identification of potential drop-outs and development of curriculum 

and teaching procedures designed to keep them in school 

20. Guidance programs for educationally deprived children and families 

21. Provisions for the development of the talents of gifted children 

22. Program to improve coordination, supervision, and direction of pupil 

personnel services 

23. Attention to job placement opportunities as part of school guidance 

functions 

24. Financial assistance to potential drop-outs through part-time work 

as an incentive to remaining in school 

25. Employment of personnel needed to achieve' coordination ^ong the pro- 

jects concerned with the welfare of educationally deprived children 

26. Work experience programs 

27. Occupational training classes 

28. Special classes for handicapped children 

29. School health, psychiatric, and psychological services 

30. Financial assistance to needy high school pupils 
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GUIDE FOR TESTING AND EVALUATION 



Basis for Evaluation. 

Evaluation procedures, including provision for appropriate objective 
measurements of educational achievement, must be an integral part of each 
project and described in the application. Without evaluation it is im- 
possible for a local public school district to ascertain the effectiveness 
of a particular project or program and make sound decisions about the con- 
tinuing, discontinuing or modifying of educational practices. 

Evaluation should be carried out at two levels -- for each discrete pro- 
ject and for a total program that is the sum of several projects. The central 
question is, has the educational attainment (or achievement) of children par- 
ticipating in a Title I project been increased due to project participation? 

The only way this question can be ansvjered is for the local public school 
district to define project objectives (largely through specific objectives) 
and try to measure attainment. Projects which benefit children who do not 
attend public schools should be evaluated to the same extent as those pro- 
jects which benefit only public school children. 

The crucial importance of evaluation is underscored by its inclusion in 
four different sections of Title I, Sections 205(a) (5), 206(a) (3) (A) and 212(a) 
of the Act contain evaluation requirements. The lav? specifies evaluation by 
the four different governmental units--local public school" district. State De- 
partment of Education, U.S, Office of Education, and a National Advisory 
Council appointed by the President, Evaluation will also be a crucial factor 
in any congressional reviev? of activities under Title I, In large part, the 
future of the Title I program is contingent upon proper implementation of the 
evaluation sections of the lav?. 

Steps in Evaluation. 

The following steps are essential in the evaluation of projects under 
Title I, P.L. 89-10: 

1, Determination of special educational needs (see pages 26-27 of these 
Guidelines). Projects or programs should be determined from an 
analysis of the most pressing needs of educationally deprived children, 

2, Special project activities or services. 

It v?ill be necessary for data to be collected to determine the 
baseline (starting point) from which the evaluation of the effective- 
ness of the project v?ill be made. This base line data should be 
diagnostic in nature to determine special activities and services 
v?hich might be necessary to insure desired outcomes. For instance: 

If reading has been identified as the most urgent educational depri- 
vation, it then becomes important to secure information from a 
variety of sources on each individual to determine his ability to 
profit from the project. Many special services may be indicated from 
health records, attendance records, study habits, cultural opportunities, 
home and family conditions, etc. 












3. Specific objectives of projects and programs 

The specific objectives of projects should grow directly out of 
the special educational needs of the educationally deprived children 
to be involved in the project group. The objectives of projects 
should be specific enough to be effectively measured in terms of be- 
havioral outcomes. 

Program objectives should reflect overall planning on the part of 
personnel of the local public school district to provide assurance that 
all projects are designed to fit the total plan for meeting the special 
educational needs of the educationally deprived children in the school 
districts. 

4, Anticipated effectiveness of projects 

Local school district personnel will be required in the project 
application to make a projection of the anticipated effectiveness of 
the activity on the educationally deprived children involved in achiev- 
ing the desired project objectives. 

5, Proposed Procedures and Techniques for Evaluation 

Evaluation of Title I projects will be determined at least annually 
from a base line or reference point established at the beginning of the 
project period. Evaluation of progress toward objectives will be report- 
ed in meaningful units obtained from the differences between an end-of- 
proj,ect or annual measurement and the base line data. 

Progress of educationally deprived children will usually be less 
than that of other members of the school population. It becomes necessary 
to evaluate measured gains in terms of expected gains based on the students' 
prior rate. For instance, if the student had made an annual gain of 5 
months in each of the two preceding years, it could be assumed that five 
(5) months would be his expected gain. This could be compared with the 
measured gain during the project to determine its effectiveness. 

6. Annual Evaluative Report 

It will be necessary for each local school district to make an annual 
evaluative report to the State Department of Education. It is important 
that this report be expressed in terms of educational attainment . and be 
written in terms of progress toward the specific objectives of each project 
and of the total program. The following information will be required for 
preparation of the annual evaluative report: 

Base line data 

Annual or end-of-project data 

Objectives * 

Measuring instruments 

Published Tests - Should be identified by name, form and sub-tests 

used. 

Locally constructed tests - Procedure for development should be 
briefly explained. Subjective appraisals such as attitudes or 



behavior must be thoroughly documented. 




PREPARATION OF APPLICATION 



Grants for projects will be made on the basis of applications from 
local public school districts. It is necessary that complete and exact • 
information be given in the application. School officials should follow 
carefully the regulations, guidelines, and instructions in preparation of 
applications. This will expedite review of project applications by the 
State Department of Education, 

A, Part I, Basic Data, Form OE 4304 

1, One set (5 copies) of this form from each district making 
application will cover all projects for the school year, 

2, Special instructions accompany Form OE 4304, 

B, Part II, Project Application, Form OE 4305 

1, One set (5 copies) of this form must be completed for each 
project submitted for approval, 

2, Special instructions accompany Form OE 4305 (Part II) 

3, Careful attention should be given to; 

Item 10 (Project Budget) - Salaries 

a. Salaries must be for personnel Employed for 
approved Title I projects, 

b. Additional amounts paid to regular personnel for 
scheduled additional hours in Title I after-school 
programs, Saturday programs, and summer programs 
can be included. 

Item 10 (Project Budget) - Other 

a. These expenditures must be further broken down on 
the "Supplementary Project Budget," 

Item 14 - Positions to be added 

a. All positions to be paid from project funds must 
be listed in this item. These must be for Title I 
positions that are in addition to the staff that 
would normally be employed by the district, 

C, Conformity with Regulations 

1, All information and data in Part I and Part II of the application 
must be in conformity with the Regulations, pages 1 through 22, 



STATE PROCEDURES FOR APPROVAL OF TITLE I PROJECT APPLICATIONS 



1. The school district will complete project applications and distribute 
as follows: 

(a) Mail original and 3 copies to: Director of Title I, P, L. 89-10 

State Department of Education 
Jefferson City, Missouri 

(b) One copy to be retained by local district 

2. Project applications will be stamped with the date they are received 
by the State Department of Education in Jefferson City. 

3. Project applications will be reviewed in order of date received. 

4. Project applications delivered in person will be dated and processed 
in the same order as those received by mail. 

5. The State Department of Education will approve applications submitted 
by eligible districts if the projects proposed are eligible and meet 
Federal and State criteria. A project may be approved for a lesser 
amount of funds than that requested, provided such action will not im- 
pair its effectiveness for making substantial progress toward meeting 
the educational needs of educationally deprived children. Project 
proposals may also be returned to the district with specific recommend- 
ations for revision or modification. 

6. The State Department of Education must determine that the proposed pro- 
jects meet the requirements of the Act and the Regulations. 

7. Projecw proposals which appear to over-emphasize certain age or grade 
levels contribute to an unbalanced program. Such projects will not be 
funded unless the district has presented sufficient evidence to show 
that the lack of balance was deliberate and based on good reasons. 

8. Project applications will be classified as follows: 

(a) Approved (in full or in part) 

Approved applications - School officials may start approved parts 
of projects after receiving a letter of approval from the State 
Department of Education, and funds may be requested for the project. 

(b) Substantially approvable 

Substantially approvable - School officials may start projects, after 
notification by the State Department of Education, with the understand- 
ing that funds will be withheld until final approval requirements are met. 

f 

(c) Not approvable 

Not approvable - If notified that a project is not approvable, school 
officials may submit new or revised applications or request consul- 
tation from the State Department of Education concerning project 
applications. Project applications will not be finally disapproved 
without first providing the school district a reasonable notice and 
opportunity for a hearing. 
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FISCAL ADM IMISTRAT 1011 



Procedures to be followed by districts in reporting of estimates, obligations, 
and disbursements. 

1. Report of Local Expenditures, (See page <i3 Exhibit A) 

Obligations of project funds may not precede date of appr oval of 
the project . 

Keep a separate financial record for each project . 

It is suggested that this record be Icept current. As each 
purchase order is issued it should be encumbered: record 

the date, purchase order number, name of vendor, account 
number, amount of the obligation, and the available balance 
for the project. When payments are made for materials re- 
ceived, payroll, etc., record the date, vendor, or reason 
payment was made, account number,, amount of payment, checL 
number, and available balance. 

Payments made for project obligations should be recorded 
as negative entries in the "amount obligated" column (5) 
and will not affect the am,ount of available balance. ^ 

Cancelled orders should be entered as negative amounts in 
the "amount obligated" column. This will affect an increase 
iii the amount of the available balance by the amount of the 
cancellation. 

% 

If your school district does not use encumbrance account- 
ing, this procedure will need to be studied carefully as 
you proceed. A carbon copy of the Report of Local Expendi- 
tures shall be kept and the carbon copy sent to the State 
Department of Education at the close of each quarter. 

This procedure will provide ready substantiation of quarter- 
ly reports of expenditures and will be kept in the State 
Department for audit purposes. 

Use of this form will permit school officials to know ex- 
actly what obligations have been made, what payments have 
been made, and what funds are available for use in each 
project. 

2. District Estimates of Need for Federal Funds. (See page 44 Exhibit B) 

• 

After projects are approved by the State Department of Education, the 
local district will submit a "Quarterly Disbursement and Estimated 
Requirement of Federal Funds" which will give an estimate of the amount 
of money required to operate tjie project (s) during the quarter. 

Based on this estimate the State Department of Education will 
determine the funds to be forwarded to the local district. 

For the following quarter and each quarter thereafter, districts 
with approved projects will submit by the 10th day of the first 
month of each quarter its "Quarterly Disbursement and Estimated 
Requirement of Federal Funds" for each project. 
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EXAMPLE 



1st Quarter Approved Estimate of required funds 
Actual cash expenditures 
Cash on hand - end of 1st quarter 



$30,000.00 
28.000.00 
$ 2,000.00 



2nd Quarter Approved Estimate of required funds 

Less cash on hand - end of 1st quarter 

Amount of funds advanced 

Actual cash expenditures 

Cash on hand - end of 2nd quarter 



$30,000.00 
2.000.00 
$28,000.00 
27.500.00 
$ 500.00 



3rd Quarter Approved Estimate of required funds 

Less cash on hand - end of 2nd quarter 
Amount of funds advanced 
Actual cash expenditures 
Cash deficit - end of 3rd quarter 



$35,000.00 
500.00 
$34,500.00 
36.500.00 
$ 2,000.00 



4th Quarter Approved estimate of required funds 
Plus cash deficit - 3rd quarter 
Total funds advanced 
Actual cash expenditures 
Cash on hand - end of 4th quarter 



$31,500.00 
2.000.00 
$33,500.00 
33.250.00 
$ 250.00 



The "Annual financial settlement" will determine: 

(1) the amount to be returned to the State Department of 
Education, or 

(2) the reimbursement to be made for the expenditures in 
excess of funds advanced for the project(s) . 



3. District Obligations and Their Liquidation 

« 

Obligation of Federal funds will occur when the State Department 
of Education gives written approval of the district project and 
assigns a project number. Obligating documents, contracts, pur- 
chase orders, etc. must not be issued prior to the date of pro- 
ject approval. Generally, obligations of funds must be made 
prior to June 30 of the fiscal year in which the project was 
approved. Summer projects (must be approved prior to June 30) 
may require obligations of funds during the months of July and 
August. All obligations must be liquidated no later than June 30 
of the year following the close of the fiscal year in which the 
project was approved. 

"Quarterly Disbursement and Estimated Requirements of Federal 
Funds" and "Record and Report of Local Expenditures" must be sub- 
mitted to the State Department of Education as part of the finan- 
cial records for each project. 
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4. Project Completion Reports 

Following the completion of a project by a district, a project 
report must be made to the State Department of Education, 

This report will contain complete financial Information in re- 
gard to the completed project - June 30 or August 31. Forms 
for this report will be supplied by the State Department of 
Education prior to the close of the fiscal year. 

5. Audits 

All financial activities under this program are subject to audit 
at both the local and State agency level. 

(a) Local Agency Audits 

Project expenditure records will be audited locally. Such 
audits may be done as a regular part of the local school 
audit procedures prescribed by State laws or regulations. 
Local agency audit programs should be developed in accord- 
ance with generally accepted auditing standards, with due 
consideration for Federal policies governing the use of 
grant funds as well as State or local policies and pro- 
cedures. The local audit report should include separate 
financial schedules or statements identifying receipts 
and expenditures applicable to these specific projects 
and appropriate statements certified as being true. 

Reports and workpapers of local audits should be avail- 
able for review by appropriate State and Federal auditors 
and should include a description of the method and extent 
of tests, examinations, and other techniques used in mak- 
ing the required verifications. 

(b) Specific Audit Considerations 

For aud5>ts of local agencies, it is essential that specific 
audit procedures be developed to verify that: 

a. Funds disbursed by the local district were received 
and properly accounted for 

b. Payments repotted by the local district were actually 
made to the vendors, contractors, and employees and 
that they conform to applicable laws and regulations, 
including procurement requirements 

c. Refunds, discounts, etc., were properly credited to 
the specific programs as reductions of the gross 
expenditures 

d. Payments are supported by adequate evidence of the 
delivery of goods or performance of services 



(b) Specific Audit Considerations (continuec^ 

e. Encumbrances or obligations included in the report 
of expenditures were actually incurred during the 
fiscal year for which the expenditure was claimed 
and, upon liquidation, were properly adjusted 

f. The same item is not reported as an expenditure 
for 2 or more years, e.g., encumbrance in one . 
year and payment in another 

g. ^1 expenditures claimed for federally supported 
Title I projects were made for properly approved 
projects and are easily identifiable with these 
projects 

h. State and local district rules applicable to equip- 
ment records and control are followed 

i. Prorated expenditures, such as salaries, travel, 
etc., are divided correctly between two or more 
accounts, and that the basis of such division can 
be substantiated as reasonable and equitable 

j. The sources of funds expended for federally reim- 
bursed projects were stated correctly, and that the 
same expenditures were not claimed under more than 
one Federal program 

k. Unexpended or unearned Federal funds advanced or 
overpaid were returned promptly or otherwise correct- 
ly accounted for 

l. If the local district is on a fiscal year different 
from the Federal fiscal year, the aydit report re- 
flects outstanding obligations as of June 30 or 
August 31, whichever the case may be, in sufficient 
detail to permit identification of subsequent pay- 
ments with the applicable obligation and comparison 
with reports submitted by the local agency to the 
State agency . 

The audit report should be properly certified by the auditor to 
the effect that the procedures he used to verify and otherwise 
substantiate his findings are in accordance. with the procedures 
outlined above. 



« 
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RECORD AND REPORT OF LOCAL EXPENDITURES 



QUARTERLY DISBURSEMENT AND ESTIMATED REQUIREMENT 
OF FEDERAL FUNDS BY LEA 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965-Title I 



Exhibit B 



INSTRUCTIONS: Please complete this report for each project approved during this quarter. 

Submit original and two copies no later than ^ days after each quarter to che State 



Educational Agency# 

PROJECT NO, 1 STATE SERIAL NOS, 


FISCAL YEAR PROJECT APPROVED 


PART T - PTSPURSRMRNTS FOR PAST QUARTER ENDING: 


ITEMS 


AMOUNT OF 
DISBURSEMENTS 


1. Disbursements of Federal cash previously reported 


$ 


2. Disbursements of Federal cash for reporting quarter 




3. Federal cash on hand at end of quarter 




4, (Federal cash .accounted for) TOTAL - 


$ 


PART II - ESTIMATED RRQTTTRRMRNTS FOR NEXT OUARTER ENDING: 


MONTH FEDERAL CASH IS NEEDED 


ESTIMATED 
AMOUNT NEEDED 


1. Enter Month- 


A. 


2- Enter Month- 




3- Enter Month 




L. (Add 1. 2, and 3) TOTAL - 




Less * 

«; Forlpral rash on hand at end of quarter (Same as Part I, Item_^) :: 


6. Net amount of Federal cash required (Item 4 minus 5) 


$ 



Remarks : 



SUBMITTED BY (Type name and title) 



-.A4- 



o 

ERIC 



DATE 



LEVELS OF DECISION MAKING, TITLE I, P.L. 89-10 
ELEMENTARY & SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT 1965 
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APPENDIX K 



Title I Evaluation Guide 



o 

ERIC 



TITLE ONE 

EVALUATION GUIDE 



FOR 

LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 

OPERATING TITLE I PROJECTS 

UNDER 



THE 

ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 

P. L. 89-10 



MAY, 1966 

STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
JEFFERSON CITY, MISSOURI 
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INTRODUCTION 



Why Evaluate? 



Evaluation Is an important part of the process of education. Evalua- 
tion helps us in diagnosing pupils' strengths and weaknesses, in prescribing 
plans of action based on the diagnosis, in seeing whether our educational 
practices are succeeding, and In setting up revised plans to meet our 
objectives. The effectiveness of Title I projects depends to a consider- 
able extent on the feedback that comes from good evaluation. The measure- 
ments of pupil changes and attainments In Title I projects must be more 
carefully assessed and controlled than casual teacher judgment. On the 
other hand, an elaborate research study Is not required. 

The crucial Importance of evaluation In the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act Is underscored by its inclusion in four different sections 
of Title I: 205 (a) (5), 206 (a) (3), 207 (b), and 212 (a). Note that 

the law. In effect, requires evaluation at four different governmental 
levels— local. State, U.S. Office of Education, and a National Advisory 
Council appointed by the President. The results of evaluation at all 
these levels, of course, will be of crucial Importaace in any congressional 
review of activities under Title I. 

Any review of Title I at the national level cannot be effective unless 
the State and local educational agencies supply the necessary evaluative 
data. Consequently, it is essential that adequate data be gathered by 
each local educational agency and that such data be analyzed and synthesized 
by the State educational agency. Evaluation must be carried out by the 
local educational agency at two levels— for each discrete project and for 
a total program comprising all of the agency's projects. 

Purpose of this Guide 



The purpose of this guide is to provide instructions and illustrations 
to aid the local district In completing the evaluation report of Title I 
projects. This report consists of two parts: 

Fart 1 Evaluation of the Tc^r ii Title I Program 

Part II Evaluation of Title I Projects 

It Is not the Intent of the State Department of Education or the U.S. 
Office of Education to utilize the Annual Evaluation Report to make compari- 
sons between local districts. Not only do we not wish to make comparisons; 
but because of the differences in approaches and needs to be met, comparisons 
of this type would be neither valid not meaningful. 



Part I 
Number: 

Date: 

Part II 
Nuniber: 



Date: 



Annual Evaluation Reports to be Submitted 
by the Local Educational Agency to the 
State Department of Education 



Evaluation of Total Title I Program 

One copy of this report shall be submitted by each district 
operating a Title I project. 

This report Is due 30 days after the latest ending date of 
any project. The latest ending date of any project for fiscal 
year 1966 (1965**66 school year) Is August. 31y 1966. 



Evaluation of Title I Projects 

One copy for each Title I project 
Each copy shall Include the following: 

Type of Information or Data 

One copy of Short Answer Section 

One copy of Use of Standardized Tests and Other Measures 

One copy for each project activity of Sunmarv of Project 
Effectiveness 



One copy fcr each evaluation design used of Progress Report 
of Title I Children 

One copy for each subtest of each subject area and grade 
level of Frequency Distribution of Standardized Test Scores 

One copy of Summary of Non«»Test Data 



This report Is due not later than 30 days after ending date 
of the project. 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR PART I 
EVALUATION OF TOTAL TITLE I PROGRAM 
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INSTRUCTIONS FCR FMCt: I 
Evaluation of Total Title I Program 



Page 1 

The Local Educational Agency should enter the number of each approved 
project and the amount of the project (Including amendments). 

The legal name of the district should be the same as listed on the 
approved projects. 

The authorized representative must be the same as the authorized 
representative who signed and submitted the projects for the Local 
Educational Agency. The authorized representative may be assisted by 
others In the preparation of the report. 



Page 2 

Items (1) and (2) 

In determining an undupllcated number do not count any child more 
than once, though he may be Involved In more than one project. 



Page 3 

Item 9(a) 

Technical or professional assistance refers to assistance provided 
by professional personnel of the State Department of Education, colleges 
or universities. Individuals from private enterprise, or comnerclal 
cong>anles . 



Page 4 

Items 10 • 14 

The amounts requested In these Items will not equal the total amount 
approved for the Title I program of the Local Educational Agency. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR TABLES IN PART I 



Evaluation of Total Title I Program 
Table Worksheet for Determining Dropout Rate 
Table 2, Dropout Rates (Holding Power) for Title I 
Project School Compared to Non-Title I Schools 

The dropout rate should be computed as follows: 

1 / 

Annual Dropout Rate • Number of Dropouts 2 / 

Arithmetic Accountability 

Arithmetic Accountability s End of Year 

Membership^* All Graduates 4 * Dropouts 



*” Dropout— A pupil who leaves a school, for any reason except death, before 
graduation or completion of a program of studies without transferring to 
another school. /Schools must keep a complete accountability of students 
throughout the y^ar in order to differentiate between dropouts and transfers,/ 
The term **dropout** is used most often to designate an elementary or secon- 
dary school pupil who has been in membership during the regular school term 
and who withdraws from membership before graduating from seconddry school 
(grade 12) or before completing an equivalent program of studies. Such an 
individual is considered a dropout whether his dropping out occurs during 
or between regular sishool terms, whether his dropping out occurs before or 
after he has passed the compulsory school attendance age, and, where 
applicable, whether or not he has completed a minimum required amount of 
school work. (Definition from: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 

Welfare, Pupil Accounting for Local and State School Systems , State Education- 
al Records and Reports Series: Handbook V, pp. 96-97, 

2 / 

Arithmetic Accountability is determined by adding the following three 
items: 

3/ 

(A) End-of-the-year membership ” —The number of pupils on the current 
roll of a class or school as of the close of the regular school term, of 
the year studied. /For example, if we were to study the 1964-65 dropout 
rate, the end of year membership would be at the close of the regular school 

term. 



(B) Graduate— An individual who has received formal recognition for 
the successful completion of a prescribed program of studies. 

(C) Dropout--See above definition. 



*” Special Note: The end of year membership includes all members of the 

g]^a <]0 on the last day of school. Those students who drop out between the 
last day of school and the following school year should be considered as 
a dropout for the next year. 

Dropout Rates for Title I Project Schools 

Table 2. 

Insert the dropout rate for the appropriate grade levels in Title 1 
schools and Hon -Title I schools. The **A11 Sch," column should contain the 
dropout rate for the appropriate grade levels for the whole district. The 
following should also be completed: No. of schools. Total No. of students, 

and No. of dropouts. 




Definitions for Table 3 



Average Daily Attendance (ADA)— The aggregate days attendance of a given 
school during a given reporting period divided by the number of days 
school is in session during this period. Only days on which the pupils 
are under the guidance and direction of teachers should be considered 
as days in session. The reporting period is generally a given regular 
school term. 

Membership. Avera ge Dally (AEM)— The aggregate days membership of a given 
school during a given reporting period divided by the number of days 
school is in session during this period. Only days on which the pupils 
are under the guidance and direction of teachers should be considered 
as days in session. The reporting period is generally a given regular 
school term. For purposes of obtaining statistical comparability only , 
pupil-staff ratios involving kindergarten and nursery pupils attending 
a half-day session are computed as though these pupils are la membership 
for a half day. 



IHSTRiPCTlCSIS » ILLUSTRATIOHS ^ AND 6UIDBS FOR PART II 
EVALUATION OF TITLE I PROJECTS 
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PART II 

Evaluation of Title I Projects 



Page 1 

The State Project Nipnber will be found on the Local Educational 
Agency's copy of "Request for Federal Funds" or the 'Quarterly Disbursement 
and Estimated Requirement of Federal Funds by Local Educational Agency." 

The Local Educational Agency Project Number will be on the Local 
Educational Agency project and the approval letter from the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

The County Code and Local Educational Agency Code has been sent 
to all Local Educational Agencies in the state. 

Title of the Project should be the same as given on the project 
submitted by the Local Educational Agency. 



Short Answer Section: 

Items 1 through 5(a) are self-explanatory. 



\ 



Page 2 



Items 5(b) through 5(d) are self-explanatory. 



Page 3 

Item 6 

The types of evaluation designs A through E are illustrated on pages 
7 through 11 of this guide. 

Page 4 

Table 6 

An exanple for completing this page is given on page 12 of this guide. 



Page 5 

Table 7 

The Local Educational Agency should submit one copy of Table 7 for each 
activity of the project that is designed to meet the needs of educationally 
deprived children. 



(Part II, Evaluation of Title I Projects) 



Page 6 

Submit one copy of this page for each evaluation design used. The 
Local Educational Agency may use more than one design for each activity 
if they desire. 



Page 7 

Submit one copy of this page for each activity of the project. 



Page 8 

Submit one copy of this page for the subtest of each area and grade 
level for which pre- and posttest scores were obtained from standardized 
tests. In addition to submitting a table for each subtest, also submit 
one for all subjects In one basic skills area. For example; frequency 
tables constructed for Reading would Include one for Vocabulary, one 
for Comprehension, and one for Total Reading (usually a combination of 
Vocabulary and Comprehension). 
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Illustratlons of Evaluation Designs for 
Part II - Evaluation of Title I Projects 



100 

90 

80 

70 

60 

50 

40 

30 

20 

10 



Evaluation Design Ai Two group experimental design using the project group 
and a conveniently available non-prolect group as the control , 

1.; Title I Kindergarten Project 



As one means of evaluating the effectiveness of a kindergarten project) 
a local district used the scores made on the Reading Readiness Test which 
they administer to children entering the first grade. 



The mean score on the readiness test earned by the Title I Kindergarten 
group at the end of the Kindergarten project was compared to the mean 
scores earned by two previous groups that entered first grade without having 
attended a kindergarten program. These results may be seen below. 



Mean Score 



Control 

Groups 



ys. 



Non- 




Non- 


Title I 




Title I 


First 




First 


Grade 




Grade 


Class 




Class 



Title I kg. 
Class 



1964-65 



1965-66 



1965-44 



Mhan Scores on Readiness Test of beginning first grade classes 
compared to Kindergarten scores at end of Kindergarten class. 



It can be seen that the two previous group means were similar) but 
the group that participated in the kindergarten program scored higher. 
Thus, it can be concluded that the Title I kindergarten project was 
effective In terms of the scores earned on the Reading Readiness Test . 




Evaluation Design B; One group design using a^retest and posttest on 
the project group to compare observed gains or losses with expected 
gains . 

1.; Change Reported In terms of change In the first and third 
Quart lie points for a seventh grade Title I group . 



J 
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(Illustrations of Evaluation Designs) 

Expected progress of the Title I Group » based on published noxMt 
was .1 (one-tenth) of a grade progress for each month of Instruction. 
The project was operated for a pdrlod of four months. The ai^ected 
progress was .4 of a grade. The results may be seen below. 





Quartlle^ 


Quart lle^ 


Posttest 


4.0 


6.9 


Pretest 


3.6 


6.3 


Change 


irA 


♦ .6 



The first and third quart lie points from the pre- and posttests were 
compared to report the change. The change In the first quart lie point was 
4*.4 of a grade which was equal to t' expected change of .4. The change 
In the third quart lie point was ♦.b wl zh was above the expected change of 
.4. The district concluded that; In t«im* of the test scores the Title 
I project was successful. 

A guide for the computation of quartlle points has been provided In 
the Instructions. 

Example 2.r Change reported In terms of compatlng pretest and posttest 
median scores with the expected gain . 

A Title I group was administered a reading vocabulary test before 
and after five months of Instruction In reading vocabulary. The test 
data and results are shown below. 





Vocabulary 




Pretest 


Posttest 


Median 


4.0 


4.6 j 
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( Illustrations of Evaluation Cesigna) 

The evaluation procedure waa to compare the project group scores with 
a designated norm. The designated norm in this situation was the expected 
gain based on the published noons. Each pupil was expected to gain one 
month in achievement for each month of instruction. The length of the 
project was five months. 

An examination of the median scores shows that the pretest median 
score was 4.0. The post test median score was 4.6. The median gain was 
six months. It can be concluded that; in terms of the achievement test 
scores, the objective to raise the vocabulary level was achieved. 

Evaluation Design C; One group design using pretest and/or posttest 
scores on the project group to compare observed performance with local, 
state, or national norm s. 

A district conducted a four month remedial project in arithmetic 
for a 6th grade class. In checking arithmetic scores of previous years 
it was found that the 6th grade classes in the district usually earned 
a mean of around 6*8 at the end of the terin. The results of the pre- 
and posttest mean scores for the Title I group and the comparison with 
the local norm may be seen below. 

Mean Score 




The results indicated that the Title I group made substantial gain 
but did not reach the mean score of all the 6th grade classes in the 
district. This did not indicate that the project was not effective; the 
gain shown over the pretest score was substantial. 
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(Illustrations of Evaluation Designs) 

data on the project 

group to compare observed performance with expected performance based 
upon data for past years in the school or upon past years of the. group* 
Rvumpig K; Data on a Title I project group compa red with the data 
from previous years in the Title I school and a non-Title I school* 



300 



t 



250 



200 



150 



100 




ciascern 

Park 

School 



western 

Park 

School 



Eastern 

Park 

School 



Western 

Park 

School 



1964 - 65 



1965 - 66 



In Eastern Park School an enriched and individualized reading Title 
I project was inaugurated in the first grade. In Hay, this group of 
children earned a sight vocabulary test average score of 200. Comparison 
was made with the average of 180 posted last year by Eastern Park School 
first -graders, and average scores of 208 last year and 214 this year 
earned by first-graders in the Western Park School. The project was 
judged successful by the school district. 

Example 2.; Data on a Title I group compared with data from the previous 
scores of the same group . 

Mean achievement reading test scores of 97, 93, and 89 were recorded 
in grades one, three, and five respectively for ’members of a seventh grade 
Title I project group at the beginning of the Title I project. In the 
sevet.th grade, the projected average for this group without the benefit 
of the Title I project would be 85. The actual average in the seventh 
grade of the project group would then be contrasted with the projected 
average . 






■HtiMllll 
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(Illustrations of Evaluation Designs) 




Often these quotients of educationally disadvantaged children tend 
to decrease as further yearly evaluations are made* In this example. 

It would be encouraging to see that this trend has been arrested. The 
project was judged successful by the school district. 

Evaluation Design E; One group design uslngt est data on the project 

jgrrougj_but^jio_co|3gari8on_^at^. 

A district conducted a concentrated remedial project with a sixth 
grade group for one semester and reported the results of the pre- and 
posttests as shown below. 





Mean 


Posttest 


5.5 


Pretest 


5.0 


Change 


♦ .5 



It can be seen that there was a >.5 gain In the mean score for the 
group. Since this procedure reports results and does not afford a meaning- 
ful comparison. It Is not as desirable as the other designs. 
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Illustratlon for Table 6. Use of Standardized Tests and Other Measures 



Directions: Check, according to appropriate grade level (s), the 

specified types of standardized tests and other measures used in this 
project , 



For example, if your project covered grades 1-8 and utilized 
standardized achievement tests and teacher made tests in the skill 
development activities and teacher ratings and observer reports in 
attitudinal and behavioral development activities; these would be 
checked as shown below: 



0 



D 



MEASURES 


SKILL DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 


ATTITUDINAL AND BEHAVIORAL 
DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 


1. Standard- 
ized Tests € 
Inventories 


Grades 






're-Kg. 


1-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10-12 


Pre-Kg 

Ke. 


1-3 


4*6 


7-9 


10-12 


a. Achievement 






















b. Intelli- 
gence 






















c. Aptitude 






















d. interest 






















e. Attitude 






















f. Others 
(Specify) 












































l, Otber 
Tests 


















a. juodAxiy 
Devised 
Tests 






















b. Teacher 
Made 
Tests 




✓ 


















c. utners 
(Specify) 






















otner 

Measures 
















TTTeacher 

Ratings 






















b. Anecdotal 
Records 






















c. Observer 
Reports 






















d. otners 
(Specify) 


















1 


1 



Di 



fl 



0 



0 



0 



0 



D 



ERIC 



D 



D 



[ 



[ 



[ 
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Illustration for Table 8. Frequency 
Distribution of Standardized Test Scores* 



A district conducted a five month Remedial Reading project for 
a fifth grade class* The pre- and posttest data for the vocabulary 
subtest are shown below: 





Pret 


est 


Posttest 


Student 

Number 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Student 

Number 


Grade 

Score 


Percen- 

tile 


Grade 

Score 


Percen- 

tile 


Grade 

Score 


Percen- 

tile 


Grade 

Score 


Percen- 

tile 


1* 


4*5 


15 


5*0 


29 


9* 


3*7 


2 


3*9 


3 


2* 


4*5 


15 


5*0 


29 


10* 


3*7 


2 


4*0 


4 


3* 


4*5 


15 


4*9 


26 


11* 


3*6 


1 


3*6 


1 


4* 


4*0 


4 


4*3 


10 


12* 


3*9 


3 


3*6 


1 


5* 


4*1 


5 


4*6 


18 


13* 


3*6 


1 


4*0 


4 


6* 


4*3 


10 


4*9 


26 


14* 


4*0 


4 


4*5 


15 


7* 


4*4 


12 


5*0 


29 


15* 


3*6 


1 


3*9 


3 


8* 


4*4 


12 


5*0 


29 













The pretest score for Student No* One falls In category "A"* This 
was determined by looking at the percentile rank (15)* Category "A" Includes 
percentile ranks 1-15* 

The posttest score for Student No* One falls In category "B"* This 
was determined by looking at the percentile rank (29)* Category "B" 

Includes percentile ranks 16 - 50* 

The completed table showing pre and post percentile ranks for all 
fifteen students can be seen below* 

Name of Test loW^ SittLii Form ^ 

Name of Subtest \/ocobtflelrY 

Number of Children^ Date of Pretest 

Length of Project Date of Posttest 

(In weeks) 

Directions: Indicate the number of scores falling In each category 

(A-D) on pre- and posttests* 



CATEGORIES 


A 


B 


C 


D 


PERCENTILES 


1st - 15th 


16th - 50th 


51st - 84th 


55th - 99th 


POSTTEST 


8 


7 






PRETEST 


ts 










o 

ERIC 
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Evaluat Ive Criteria 



The evaluative criteria listed below may be utilized to assess learning 
outcomes in the following areas. (These are suggestions and are not intended 
to be complete listings): 

1. Basic skills in subject-matter areas 

2. Emotional and social adjustment 

3. Attitudes 

4. Special abilities 

Example: To assess change in attitudes in a given area; the district 
could use the following types of measuring devices or data: Observations, 
Questionnaires, Rating scales. Dropout information. Attendance records. 

Case studies. Anecdotal records. Pupils' writings, and Teacher grades* 



EVALUATIVE CRITERIA 


ACTIVITY AREAS 


1 


1 ^ 


3 


4 


Standardized tests 


aw 






X 


Locally devised tests 


X 






X 


Te&cher-made tests 


X 






X 


Teacher grades 


X 








Observations 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Questionnaires 






X 




Rating scales 




X 


X 




Dropout information 




X 


X 




Attendance records 




X 


X 




Case studies 


X 


X 


X 




Anecdotal records 






X 




Records of student participation 


X 1 


X 


X 




Pupils' writings 


X 1 


X 


X 




Checklists 




X 


X 




Sociograms 




X 






Parent involvement 






X 
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(Evaluative Criteria) 

The following criteria nay be used with projects in which the 
effectiveness of the *uJor activities are not readily assessed through 
the use of the evaluation designs which have been provided. 



A. 



TYPE OF PROJECT 

Kindergarten 1 • 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 



EVALUATIVE CRITBRU 



Recorded teacher observations of work and 
play activities. 

Individual records of pupil participation. 
Results of Reading and Number Readiness 
tests. 

Results of parent questionnaires concern- 
ing project activities and the effect the 
activities seen to have on their child. 
Case studies. 



B. Instructional Haterials 
Center 



1. Individual records of student utilisation 
of materials 4 

2. Teacher observation of any change in 
students' work habits, class participation 
and achievement. 

3. Results of questionnaires completed by 
parents and students. 

4. Individual records of quantity, quality, 
and level of material utilisation. 

5. Records of teacher use of materials for 
classroom activities. 



C. Physical Education and 
Health 



1. Records of periodic physical examinations. 

2. Results of objective physical fitness 
tests. 

3. Results of objective health tests. 

4. Teacher observations of any change. 

5. Case studies. 



0. Library Services 



1. Individual records of quantity, quality, 
interest area, and level of reading done 
by' pupils. 

2. Objective measurement of pupils' knowledge 
of library skills. 

3. Records of utilisation of library 
resources by teachers in classroom 
activities. 

4. Results of questionnaires completed by 
teachers, parents, and students. 

5. Teacher observations of pupil usage of 
library skills in independent classroom 
activities. 



o 
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GUIDE FOR COMPUTING QUARTILE POINTS 



District X diagnosed the educational needs of their pupils and found 
that in one qualified* elementary area 40 per cent of the children fell one 
grade or more below their expected level on achievement test scores. The 
district implemented a remedial reading project in the school for grades 
4-8. Any child who scored one grade or more below his expected level 
was included in the activities of the project. 

The length of the project was four months. At the end of the project 
the Title I group was administered an alternate form of the same test. 

The pre- and posttest scores for children in grades 4-8 who participated 
in the project are shown on page To facilitate handling the scores » 
only 15 pupils have been included at each grade level in the example. 

In order to show any change in the quart ile points it was necessary 
to compute these points for the pretest scores and again for the posttest 
scores for each grade level and also for the total group.* 



Pretest Scores 



The first quartile point is that score below which are found one-fourth, 
or 25 per cent of the scores. The third quartile point is that score below 
which are found three-fourths or 75 per cent of the scores. 

In order to make the scores easier to handle a frequency distribution 
was set up. The first step was to determine the range. This was found by 
computing the difference between the highest pretest score (7.5) and the 
lowest pretest score (2.6).- The range was 4.9. Usually, the number of 
intervals to be used in constructing the frequency distribution is between 
10 and 20. Dividing the range by the proposed number of intervals and 
rounding this value will result in an interval which will accomplish the 

desired results. 

* In this example the quartile points have been computed for all grade 
levels in the Title I group. The same procedures would be used to compute, 
the quartile points for each grade. 






Pretest Posttest 

Means for all grades: S.O 5.5 
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(Guide for Computing Quartlle Points) 

Taking the range 4.9 and dividing It by 15 gives an Interval size 
of .32, rounding this gives .3 as the Interval size. It is customary 
to start the Interval at a value which is a multiple of the size of that 
Interval. The frequency distribution for the pretest scores is shown 
below. 



Work Table for Frequency Distribution of 
Pretest Reading Scores of Title I Group . 



Interval 


Tally 


Frequency (f) 


Cumulative (f) 


7.5 - 7.7 


/ 


1 


75 


7.2 - 7.4 


rn/ 


5 


74 


6.9 - 7.1 


rNj 


5 


69 


6.6 - 6.8 


n 


2 


64 


6.3 - 6.5 


mi /// 


8 


62 


6.0 - 6.2 


/// 


3 


54 


5.7 - 5.9 


/// 


3 


51 


5.4 - 5.6 


mi 


5 


48 


5.1 - 5.3 


//// 


4 


43 


4.8 - 5.0 


mi / 


6 


39 


4.5 - 4.7 


mi / 


6 


33 


4.2 - 4.4 


/// 


3 


27 


3.9 - 4.1 


//// 


4 


24 


3.6 - 3.8 


// 


2 


20 


3.3 - 3.5 


H4J 


5 


18 


3.0 - 3.2 


mi n 


7 


13 


2.7 - 2.9 


//// 


4 


6 


2.4 - 2.6 


// 


_2 


2 



Total 75 
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Computation of First and Third Quart lie Points for Pretest Reading Scores, 



Where 

L S lower limit of the Interval containing Q^« 

fc* cumulative frequency below the interval containing Qj^, 
S frequency within the interval containing 

N 3 total number of scores • 
h s score interval • 



18,75 - 18 x ,3 
20 

S 3.6112 
»3.6 

The same formula may be applied to find Q3 providing that the fraction 
is changed to read 3N and the entries for L, f^, and are changed 






.3 



g 6 . 34 ^ 56.25 - 54 x .3 



62 



6.3108 



6.3 
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The same procedures were followed in constructing the frequency 
distribution for the posttest scores as was used with the pretest 
scores. These computations are shown below. 



Work Table for Frequency Distribution of 
Posttest Reading Scores of Title I Group . 



Interval 


Tally 


Frequency (f) 


Cumulative (f) 


7.8 - 8.0 


/// 


3 


75 


7.5 - 7.7 


7Hl 


5 


72 


7.2 - 7.4 


//// 


4 


67 


6.9 - 7.1 


fW // 


7 


63 


6.6 - 6.8 


/// 


3 


56 


6.3 - 6.5 




5 


53 


6.0 - 6.2 


//// 


4 


48 


5.7 - 5.9 


/// 


3 


44 


5.4 - 5.6 




5 


41 


5.1 - 5.3 


/// 


3 


36 


4.8 - 5.0 


/HJ ,:i 


8 


33 


4.5 - 4.7 


/// 


3 


25 


4.2 ‘ 4.4 


/ 


1 


22 


3.9 - 4.1 


nu // 


7 


21 


3.6 - 3.8 


// 


2 


14 


3.3 - 3.:> 


nu /// 


8 


12 


3.0 - 3.2 


/// 


3 


4 


2.7 - 2.9 


/ 


_1 

Total 75 


1 
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nf and Thlr .* P«int« for Po.ttest B««dlng Scot«» . 



The same formuls and procedures were used for computing 
third quertlle points for the posttest scores as was used for the pretest 

scores. 

Qi5 3 




3.9^ 18.75 - 14 X .3 
21 



3.967 




^6.9^ 56.25 - 56 x .3 
63 



9 6.9011 



X6.9 

A summary of these results may be seen on page 8 of this guide. 



List of 10% sample- 



i 

t 



i 





LIST OF PROJECTS THAT GO TO USOE 



ADAIR Klrksville //36 



ADAIR 


Novlnger R-1 


ATCHISON 


Rock Port R-11 


BARRY 


Purdy R-11 


BARRY 


Southwest R-V 


BARTON 


Liberal R-II 


BENTON 


Warsaw R-IX 


BOONE 


Centralla R-VI 


BOONE 


Harrisburg R-VIII 


BOONE 


Two-Mlle Prairie #42 


BUTLER 


Broseley R-II 


BUTLER 


Poplar Bluff R-I 


CALDWELL 


Cowgill R-VI 


CAPE GIRARDEAU 


Cape Girardeau 


CAPE GIRARDEAU 


Delta R-V 


CAPE GIRARDEAU 


Jackson R-II 


CARROLL 


Carrollton R-VII 


CARTER 


East Carter R-II 


CASS 


Pleasant Hill R-III 


CLAY 


Smlthville R-II 


COLE 


Jefferson City 


COLE 


Russellville R-I 


COOPER 


Pilot Grove C-4 


COOPER 


Prairie Home R-V 


CRAWFORD 


Steelville R-III 


DADE 


Greenfield R-IV 



DENT 



Oak Hill R-I 



DOUGLAS 



DOUGLAS 


Skyline R-II 


DUNKLIN 


Campbell R-II 


DUNKLIN 


Cardwell 


DUNKLIN 


Holcomb R-III 


DUNKLIN 


Rives C-2 


DUNKLIN 


Senath C*’8 


FRANKLIN 


St. Clair R-XIII 


GASCONADE 


Gasconade R-I 


GREENE 


Fair Grove R-X 


GRUNDY 


Trenton R-IX 


HENRY 

'> > ■ 


Clinton 


HENRY 


Windsor R-I 


HICKORY 


Wheatland R-II 


HICKORY 


Weaubleau R-III 


HOWARD 


Glasgow R-II 


HOWELL 


- Mountain View R-III 


HOWELL 


Peace Valley C-2 


JACKSON 


Grain Valley R-V 


JACKSON 


Kansas City 


JASPER 


Cartervllle C-91 


JASPER 


Sarcoxle R-II 


JASPER 


Webb City 


LACLEDE 


Lebanon 


LAFAYETTE 


Lexington R-V 

> * 


LAWRENCE 


Aurora R-VIII 


LAWRENCE 


Mount Vernon R-V 


LINCOLN 


Elsberry 


LINN 


Meadvllle R-IV 



LINN 



Marcellne R-V 



LIVINGSTON 



Chillicothe 



MCDONALD 


Anderson R-I 


MILLER 


Eldon R-I 


MILLER 


St. Elizabeth R-IV 


MISSISSIPPI 


Charleston R-I 


MONITEAU 


California R-I 


MONROE 


Madison C-3 


NEW MADRID 


Gideon #37 


NEW MADRID 


Parma R-III 


NEW MADRID 


Lilbourn R-IV 


NEW MADRID 


Portageville R-I 


NEWTON 


Granby R-III 


NEWTON 


Seneca R^VI 


NODAWAY 


Maryville R-I I 


NODAWAY 


West Nodaway R-I 


OREGON 


Alton R-IV 


OREGON 


Couch R-I 


OREGON 


Oregon-Howell R-III 


OREGON 


Thayer 


OZARK 


Dora R-III 


PEMISCOT 


Caruthersville #18 


P.EMISCOT 


Hayti R-II 


PEMISCOT 


South Pemiscot R-V 


PIKE 


Louisiana R-II 


POLK 


Fair Play R-II 


RAY 


Special School of Richmond 


RANDOLPH 


Moberly 


RF.YNOLDS 


Centerville R-1 



REYNOLDS 



RIPLEY 


Doniphan R-I 


RIPLEY 


Naylor R-II 


RIPLEY 


Ripley R-III and IV (coop) 


ST. CHARLES 


Weldon Springs R-III 


ST. CLAIR 


Collins C-3 


ST. CLAIR 


Lowry City C-4 


ST. CLAIR 


Osceola 


ST. CLAIR 


Roscoe C-1 


ST. LOUIS 


Berkeley 


ST. LOUIS 


Kirkwood 


ST. LOUIS 


Rltenour 


SALINE 


Marshall 


SCHUYLER 


Schuyler R-I 


SCOTT 


Chaffee R-II 


SCOTT 


* 

Slkeston R-VI 


SCOTT 


Scott County R-I 


SHANNON 


Winona R-III 


SHANNON 


Birch Tree R-II 


STODDARD- 


Advance R-IV 


STONE 


Crane R-III 


SULLIVAN 


Green City R-I 


SULLIVAN 


Newton-Harrls R-III 


TANEY 


Taney Co. Elementary School 


WASHINGTON 


Potosl R-III 


WORTH 


Sheridan R-II 


ST. LOUIS CITY 


St. Louis City 


ST. LOUIS 


School for the Blind 



Evaluation forms. Title I, PL 89-10 (Missouri) 
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LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT 

Part I 

Evaluation of Total Title I Program 



Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 

Title I 



Public Uw 89-10 

TO BE COMPLETED BY STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 



STATE CODE 


COUNTY CODE 


LEA CODE 


CENSUS BUREAU 
CLASSIFICATION 


35 









TO BE COMPLETED BY LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 



LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY PROJECT (S) 



STATE PROJECT 

NTTMRRR 


LEA PROJECT 
NUMBER 


FISCAL YEAR 


AMOUNT APPROVED 
(Including Amendments) 




1 


1966 






2 


1966 






3 


1966 






4 


1966 






5 


1966 






6 


1966 






7 


1966 






8 


1966 






9 


1966 






10 


1966 




TOTALS 









LEGAL NAME OF LOCAL 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


AUTHORIZED REPRESE^ATIVE 1«'0R LlilA 


NAME AND TITLE (Type or Print) 


CITY OR TOWN COUNtV 


MAILING ADDRESS (Street and City) 


^ CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT NO. 


TELEPHONE (Area Code «nd Local No.) 


STATE, ZIP CODE 


SIGNATURE DATE 
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Part One: Evaluation of Total Title I Program 



1, Indicate the (unduplicated) number of public school children invdlved 
in all Ti tle I projects. 

I 3 

2. Indicate the (unduplicated) number of private school children 
involved in all Title I projects. 



3. 



4. 




Did your district use approved Title I funds in conjunction with an 
approved Title II, or Title III project? Example: The Title I project 

supplied a librarian and equipment; and Title II supplied the bookc 
and materials. 

YES I 

Is there an approved Community Action Program in ycnr district? 



YES 



I I 



5(a) Describe successes and difficulties encountered in securing Community 
Action Agency cooperation. Use additional pages if necessary. 



5(b) Describe any cooperation on Title I projects between your district 

and the Community Action Agency. Use additional pages if necessary. 




6. Indicate the method (s) used by your district for establishing project 
areas : 



□ Census Information 

□ AFDC payments 
p Health statistics 

□ Guidance records 

□ School surveys 



D 

P 



Housing statistics 



Other welfare data (specify) 







Part One: Evaluation of Total Title I Program 



7 . 



Indicate the principal problems encountered in the operation of 
projects: 



D 

n 

□ 

□ 

□ 



Lack of personnel 

Lack of space in which to conduct project 
Lack of attendance by students 
Lack of cooperation of parents 
Other (specify) 



8 . 



Indicate the methods used by your district to develop or increase 
staff for Title I program: 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



In-service training 

Utilized present personnel in hours other than regular 
working hours 

Summer school training arrangements 
Recruited from local population 
Recruited from outside of district 

Other (specify) 



9(a) Did your district receive technical or professional assistance, other 
than that provided by employees of local school district, in any of 
the following phases of your Title I program; 



□ 

□ 

□ 



planning 



ope rati on 



evaluation 



9(b) 




Part One: Evaluation of Total Title I Program 



Indicate the source of such technical or profeseional assistance: 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



State Department of Education personnel 
other governmental agencies 
college or university personnel 



individuals from private enterprise (dentist, doctor, 
psychologist, etc.) 



commercial companies (include this category only if 
services extended beyond supplies, materials, and 
equipment 



10. Indicate, for the total Title I program, the amount of funds used for 
salaries for new personnel (this includes regular staff working in 
sunmer projects). 

I 1 

11. Indicate, iSr the total Title I program, the amount of funds used 
for salaries for regular staff working additional hours during the 
regular school year. 

12. ^ Indicate, for the total Title I program, the amount of funds used 

or obligated to purchase, rent, or lease supplies and equipment. 

I ~n 

13. Indicate, for the total Title I program, the amount of funds used 
or obligated for remodeling. 



14. tnJlcate, Tor the total Title I program, the amount of funds used 
or obligated for construction. 
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(If not in Item 1) 

TOTAL ACCOUNTABILITY 






H 

U 

M 

cd 

H 

CO 



H 

ss 



CO 

I 

s 

u 

CO 



a 

H 

I 

§ 



1967 - 1968 


All 

Scb. 




















Non 

Title 

I 

Sch. 




















Title 

I 

Sch. 




















1966 - 1967 


I TV 




















Non 

Title 

I 

Sch. 




















Title 

I 

Sch. 




















Possible 
5 - 1966 


All 

Sch. 




















Non 

Title 

I 

Sch. 




















1 ^ 

1 44 1 

1 W fH 1 


Title 

I 

Sch. 




















1 0) m 1 

1 f-4 vO 1 


All 

Sch. 




















t a\ \ 

1 fH 1 

1 ^ 1 

1 CO 1 1 

1 O 1 

1 cw ^ 1 


Non 

Title 

I 

Sch. 




















1 ^ 1 

1 44 1 

1 fH 1 


Title 

I 

Sch. 




















1 0) 1 

1 v-4 VO 1 


All 

Sch. 




















1 jO ON 1 

1 *i4 f-4 1 

1 CO 1 

1 CO 1 1 

1 O 1 

1 Oi <n 1 


Non 

Title 

I 

Sch. 




















1 ^ 1 

1 44 ON 1 
1 1*4 fH 1 


Title 

I 

Sch. 






















Grade 


12 


11 


01 


ON 


00 




No. of 
Schools 


(0 

4J 

o <u 
ca *o 

4J • 9 
O O 4J 
j>( ^ CQ 


No. of 
Dropouts 

V 



01 

01 

CO 



instructions for Dropout Formula and Definitions. 
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e instructions for definitions of "Average Daily Attendance" and "Average Daily Membership. 
Title I school is defined as any school in which a Title I project was conducted. 





PERSONNEL INVOLVED IN TITLE I PROGRAM 



table 5. county code 

NAME OF LEA CODE 





NUMBER OF NE 
PERSONNEL E^ 
TITLE I PRa 


:w 1 

IPLOYED FOR I 
JRAM* [ 


NUMBER OF 

PPESENT 

PERSONNEL 

WORKING 

ADDITIONAL 

HOURS 




ACTIVITY ASSIGNMENT 


MORE THAN 
HALF-TIME 


HALF-TIME I 
OR LESS 1 


1 


2 


3 


4 1 


5 


1 


TEACHER - PRE-SCHOOL 








2 


TEACHER - KINDERGARTEN 








3 










4 


TEACHER - SPEECH CORItECTIONIST 








5 


TEACHER - EMOTIONALLY DISTJRBED 








6 


TEACHER - PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 








— 

7 


— 

TEACHER - MENTALLY RETARDED 








8 


TEACHER - SOCIALLY MALADJUSTED 








9 


lU'UblR TBACHIHC ASiJKJNHfeteS 

NOT SPECIFISD ABOVE 








10 


(SUM OF ITEMS 1-9) SUBTOTAL: 








11 


TEACHER AIDE ASSIGNMENT 








12 


LIBRARIAN ASSIGNMENT 








13 


SUPERVISION ASSIGNMENT 








14 


AI»1INISTRATI0N ASSIGNMENT 








15 


COUNSELING ASSIGNMENT 








16 


PSYCHOLOGIST ASSIGNMENT 








17 


TESTING ASSIGNMENT 






1 


18 


SOCIAL WORK ASSIGNMENT 








19 


ATTENDANCE ASSIGNMENT 








20 


NURSES ASSIGNMENT 








21 


PHYSICIAN ASSIGNMENT 








22 


DENTIST ASSIGNMENT 








23 


DENTAL HYGIENIST ASSIGNMENT 








24 


OTHER PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICi^. 
ASSTCNMENTS (NOT SPECIFIED ABOVE! 








25 


(SUM OF ITEMS 11 THROUGH 24) SUBTOIAL: 








26 


(SOM OF ITEMS 10 AND 25) GRAND TOTAL: 






■ 



* Includes members of regular staff working in summer projects. 





i 
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LCXIAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT 

PART II 

Evaluation of Title I Projects 



(To be completed for each project) 

State Project No. Name of LEA — 

LEA Project No. of Projects County Code 

LEA Code 



Title of Project: 



Short Answer Section 

Instructions: Answer each of the following questions. Do not leave blanks, 

if a question does not apply insert N/A (not applicable). 



Project Description 



1 . 



2 . 



3. 



4. 



Indicate, in the number of weeks, the length of this project. 

I — [ 

Indicate the number of public school ch » dren involved in this project. 

r~i 

Indicate the number of children, involved in this project, who were 
not enrolled in any public or private school previous to participating 
in this project. 




Indicate the number 
this project. 



of private school children that participated in 



5(a) Indicate the number of private school children that participated in 
the services or activities of this project on public school grounds 
only. 



Before school 



I After school 
T Weekends 



I Summer 



I I TOTAL (This figure is not expected to be an unduplicated v-.ount). 



Part Two: Evaluation of Title__I__Projec^ 

Title of Project: 



5(b) 



Indicate the number of private school children that participated in 
the services or activities of this project on private school grounds 

only* 



J During the regular school day 



I 




Before school 
After school 



I 



Weekends 




Summer 



TOTAL (This figure is not expected to be an unduplicated count). 



5(c) Indicate the number of private school children that participated in 

the services or activities of this project on both public and private 
school grounds * 

I During the regular school day 



Before school 



I 



After school 



Weekends 



] 



Summer 



TOTAL (This figure is not expected to 



be an unduplioated count) 



5(d) Indicate the number of private school children that participated in the 
services or activities of this project on premises other than public or 
private school grounds • 






During the regular school day 



Before school 




Part Two; Kvaluation of Tit la I Projects 



Title of Project: . _ 

(5(d) Cont.) 

I After school 



I Weekends 



Sunmer 




TOTAL (This figure is not expected to be an unduplicated count) 



6 . 



Indicate the type of evaluation design utilized in this project: 




Two group experimental design using the project group 
and a conveniently available non-projcct group as the 
control . 





One group design using a pre-test and posttest on the 
project group to compare observed gains or losses with 
expected gains. 



1 C. One group design using pre-test and/or posttest scores 
on the project group to compare observed performance 
with local, state, or national norms. 



D. 



One group design using test data on the project group 
to compare observed performance with expected performance 
based upon data for past years in the project school. 



I E. One group design using test data on the project group, 
but no comparison data. 



Jf. Others or Combinations (specify). 




4 



Table 6. Use of Standardized Tests and Other Meastures 



Directions; Check, according to appropriate grade level (s), the 
specified types of standardized tests and other measures used in this 
project. See instructions for an illustration of how to conplete this 
table. 



MEASURES 


SKILL DEVELOPMEOT ACTIVITIES 


ATTITUDINAL AND BEHAVIORAL 
DEVELOPMEOT ACTIVITIES 


1. Standard- 
ized Tests & 
Inventories 


GRADES 










Pre-Kg. 

Ktt- 


1-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10-12 


1 rre-K^ 
Kg. 


1-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10-12 


a. Achievejient 






















bo Intelli* 
gence 






















c. Aptitude 






















d. interest 






















e. Attitude 






















t. otners 
tSoecifv^ 






































L_ 






2. Other 
Tests 












a. Locally 
Devised 
Tests 






















0. Teacher 
Made 
Tests 






















c. Others 
(Specify) 






















3. Other 
Measures 


















a. feacKer 
Ratings 












1 










P^!5Iec3otar" 

Records 






















c. Observer 
Renorts 






















d. Others 
(Specify) 
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Table 7. Sunmary of Project Effectiveness 

For the let end 2nd objectives stated for the activities of this project, 
indicate the number of children falling in each category of the table below; 

Type of Activity: — 

1st Objective: — 

2nd Objective: - ■ - — 



School 

Level 

’re- 
school 
Grades 
1-3 
Grades 
4-6 
grades 
7-9 
Grades 
10-12 

Totals 



1st Objective 




Substan- 

tial 

Progress 


Soma 

Progress 


Little 1 
or no 1 
Progress* 1 







































2nd Objective 



Substan- 

tial 

Progress 



Some 

Progress 



Little 
or no 
Progress* 



Professional judgment as well as objective measures should be used 
where appropriate. 

Use this type of summary for activities falling in areas beyond the 
basic academic skills. These include: 



Thu affective domain ; attitudes, motivation, interests, adjustments, 

Social development : acceptance, recognition, belonging, leadership. 

Physical development ; general health and ability, speech, motor 
skills, dexterity, etc. 



Basis for judgment of project activity effectiveness: 



D 

□ 

O 

□ 

D 



Standardized test scores 

Teacher made tests 

Rating scales, questionnaires, etc, 

Observations by professional staff 

Other: Specify 








1 



Progress Report of Title I Children 

Indicate Evaluation Design Used __ 

(See the instructions for types of information to be reported 
concerning the progress of children involved in Title I project activities). 

Describe the progress of the children involved in a Title I activity 
in accordance with the evaluation design selected. Use additional pages 
if necessary. 



SuMParv of Won»Tcst Data 



Include In this eectlon the following types of luforraetion (uee 
additional pages If necessary): 

1, Results of Informal questionnaires completed by 
parents and pupils (attach one copy of form used), 

2, Narrative accounta of Incidents and/or situations 
Involving groups or Individual participants In the 
project which may have human Interest value. 



TABLE 8. FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF STANDARDIZED TEST SCORES 



The following frequency table should be constructed for the subtest 
of each area and grade level for which pre- and posttest scores were 
obtained from standardized tests. In addition to constructing a table 
for each subtest, also construct one for all subtests in one basic skills 
area. For example; frequency tables constructed for Reading would 
include one for Vocabulary, one for Comprehensj-on, and one for Total 
Reading (usually a combination of Vocabulary and Comprehension). See 
instructions for an illustration of how to complete the table. 



Name of Test — 

Name of Subtest 

Number of Children Date of Pretest 



Form 

Grade 



Length of project Date of Posttest 

(in weeks) 

Directions: Indicate the number of scores falling in each category 

(A-D) on pre- and posttests. 



CATEGORIES 


A 


B 


C 


D 


PERCENTILES 


1st - 15th 


I6th - 50th 


51st - 84th 


85th - 99th 


POSTTEST 










PRETEST 











Small school exemplary program (Dexter, Missouri) 




Cultural Enrichment Project 
Title I Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act 1965 

Reorganized School District R<-XI 

Deleter, Missouri 



INTRODUCTION 



The Dexter Public Schools are Involved in a unique program, 
operated through Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965, which Is designed to provide our students with desirable 
cultural experiences* 

This booklet has been prepared to provide a summary of activities 
in which students participated during the first phase of the project 
from February through August, 1966, 



John DeArman, Principal 
Junior High School 
Dexter, Missouri 



November 3, 1966 



CULTURAL ENRICHMENT PROJECT TITLE E.S.E.A. 



The number of students in many schools who have visited an art 
museum} attended an opera} toured their state capitol} or witnessed 
a major live theatre performance is disappointingly small* However} 
most would agree that direct experience with these and similar events 
is very desirable* 

V^ith this idea in mind} the Dexter Public Schools have initiated 
a unique program of cultural enrichment under Title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965* Under the provisions of the pro- 
gram} the educationally and culturally deprived are provided with the 
following experiences: 

I* Musical and dramatic activities including opera, symphony 
concerts, vocal concerts, ice shows, and live theatre performances 
ranging from the works of Shakespeare to musical comedy* 

II* Tours of metropolitan department stores, assembly plants, 
airports, and other transportation terminals* (Such activities help to 
acquaint our rural children with aspects of urban life xinfarailiar to 
them.) 

Ill* Sports events including professional baseball and football, 
a rodeo, and a nationally knowTi circus* 

IV* Tours of the State Capitol building. Governor »s M^sion, State 
Supreme Court, important monuments and shrines. (These activities are 
designed to develop an appreciation for our state government and for im- 
portant events in the past*) 

V. Visits to zoos, botanical gardens, museums of natural history, 
art museums, planetariums, and national parks complete the program of 
activities. 

The extent of cultural deprivatioi^ of our students became apparent 
after observing the results of a survey made in December, 1965* We 
found that our students, living in a rural area which offers few cul- 
tural advantages, were severely lacking in the experiences necessary for 
successful competition with their more fortunate counterparts in other 
areas of the f-ountry* The results of the survey are illustrated as 
follows. 
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Experience Inventory 



!• Have you ever attended an opera? 

2* Have you ever seen a stage play? 

3* Have you ever attended an instrumental 
concert? 



Number & percent of students 
who have never participated 
in or observed those ac- 
tivities 



Number 

605 

566 

521 



4* Have you ever attended a vocal concert? 553 

5* Have you ever been in a large depart- 
ment store? l84 

6* Have you ever seen an ice show? 546 

7» Have you ever visited a large factory? 309 

8* Have you ever stayed in a hotel or large 

motel? 365 

9* Have you ever ridden an escalator? 2l8 

10* Have you ever visited a metropolitan 

airport? 3l6 

11* Have you ever been in a large city train 

terminsil? 395 

12. Have you ever ridden in a taxi? 24? 

13* Have you ever ridden a city bus? 322 

14. Have you ever visited an art museum? 470 

15 . Have you ever visited a planetarium? 520 

1 6 . Have you ever been to a zoo? I 06 

17. Have you ever visited a museum of natural 

history? ^85 

18. Have you ever visited a botanical garden? 467 
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Percent 

92 

88 

81 

86 

28 

83 

46 

56 

33 

46 

60 

37 

46 

72 

79 

16 

70 

71 



o 

ERIC 
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19. 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24 . 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 



Have you ever vacationed in a state 
park? 

Have you ever attended a summer day 
camp? 

Have you ever visited a national park? 

Have you ever seen a large dam? 

Have you ever been to the State Cap- 
itol? 

Have you ever observed a court session? 

Have you ever visited the National 
Capitol? 

Have you ever attended a rodeo? 

Have you ever seen a large circus? 

Have you ever attended a horse race? 

Have you ever been to a major league 
ball game? 

Have you ever ridden on a train? 

Have you ever taken a trip by air- 
plane? 

Have you ever taken a river cruise? 

Have you ever eaten in a large res- 
taurant? 



Experience Inventory (.cont 


Number 


Percent 


116 


18 


357 


54 


480 


73 


188 


28 


380 


56 


462 


70 


488 


74 


604 


90 


333 


51 


396 


60 


558 


84 


383 


58 


400 


6l 


432 


65 


379 


57 



This survey was administered to a random sampling of 657 students 
of the total school population of 1975 students. 
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To help meet the needs represented in the survey, the following 
program was adopted: 

I, Personal Improvement: 

Children who, because of economic conditions are not able to 
dress as well and look as well as their peers will naturally have some 
feelings of inferiority. Those who come from homes where there is 
little regard for social graces are hesitant about attending parties, 
meetings, etc. with those whose families place a premium on these 
matters. Consequently, children underprivileged in these areas often 
are not accepted well by other children. This rejection is 
keenly, but few seem able to do much themselves to correct the situation. 
Our experience has indicated however, that most young people desire 
personal improvement and will respond favorably if given guidance. 

The first phase of the Cultural Enrichment Project consisted of 
formal Instruction in social graces, grooming, manners and self- 
confidence. The purpose of such a course was to properly prepare 
the student for the series of events to follow in phase two of the 
project. Students who exhibited the greatest need for such help were 
enrolled in the class which met for four hours each week after the 
end of the school day. The personnel involved in instruction 
Included two faculty members, local professional people from other 
fields, and parents who volunteered their time to provide needed services. 

Many of the students enrolled in the course were in need of the 
most basic instruction in ordinary cleanliness. Some came from homes 
without bath facilities. For these students school showers were made 
available. In addition kits containing towels, soap, toothbrush, 
dentifrice, comb, brush, shampoo, and other personal items were 
given each student. After proper instruction in the use of each item, 
the kits were taken home. 

A number of local professional people volunteered their services 
in instructing the students in a variety of subjects. A doctor and a 
registered nurse worked with the group on matters of care of general 
health. 
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The aid of doctors and nurses was enlisted to provide Information to 
the students concerning matters of general health* 



A dental assistant provided Instruction In the proper care of the 
teeth, supplementing her lectures with demonstrations made with the 
aid of models and visual aids. 

One of the greatest needs of the students was that of clothing 
acceptable both for school use and for attending the events scheduled 
for the second phase of the project. To fill this need a number of 
parents worked collecting and altering suitable garments. With this 
service provided, our underprivileged students could then dress better. 
This helped to remove some of their feelings of inadequacy and made 
them feel more acceptable to their peers C® matter of no small 
Importance to the early adolescent) now that this part of their 
appearance had been Improved, Part of standard class procedure for 
each student Included proper care for their newly acquired clothing. 

The services of three local beauticians were secured to provide 
Instruction In the care of the hair, nails and complexion. Each of 
the girls was given a permanent by one of the beauticians. As unlikely 
as It may seem, none of these students had ever had this experience. 
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Professional beauticians provided demonstrations in personal grooming. 




In succeeding class sessions students practiced concepts in good 
grooming learned from demonstrations by the beauticians. 
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II, Cultural Enrichment Experiences 



Following tli6 coinplstion of th© personal iiaprovenient course, a 
series of trips to different events and places of interest was begun. 
Preceedlng each event, the students were thoroughly briefed on the 
program they were to attend. Teachers Involved their entire classes 
in activities related to the event to be attended. For example, 
elementary classes studied the story of "Pinocchlo" In advance of our 
trip to see the stage production. Upon their return those students 
who attended the play described it to other class members. Prior to 
seeing the production "Antony and Cleopatra" junior and senior high 
Language Arts classes studied the play. Thus even those who did not 
attend the program derived at least Indirect benefit from the project. 

Since most students' contact with such events is limited to 
films and television, the value of direct contact with a live 
performance can hardly be overemphasized. 

The following is a resume* of events attended by our students: 

A. Musical and Dramatic activities : 

The central purpose of this group of activities was to expose 
the student to good theatre and good music, with which for the most 
part he had little or no previous contact, and to help him develop 
his interest in programs of quality and eleirate his tastes in 
ent ert alnment . 

1. Ice Shows; 

(A) "Holiday on Ice" - Memphis 

(B) "Ice Capades" - St. Louis 

These shows were chosen because of the high quality of 
lighting, music, costuming, and coreography which characterizes 
each of the productions. The production numbers from these 
shows featured such subjects as "Aladdin and His Wondrous Lamp , 
"Alice in Wonderland" and excerpts from such Broadway shows as 
"My Fair Lady", "Hello, Dollyl", and "The Sound of Music." 

2. Stage Productions: 

(A) "Pinocchio" • Memphis 

This play, presented primarily for the benefit of 
elementary students, was a fully-orchestrated production of the 
classic story. In addition to the play, the students were 
taken on a tour of Brooks Memorial Art Gallery in Memphis. 
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Front Street Theatre 
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(B) "Guys and Dolls" - Merq>hl8 

* 

This Fxnnk Loesser musical was presented by Memphis' 
Front Street Theatre resident acting company. Students 
attending this performance were limited to junior and senior 
high school. 



(C) "Antony and Cleopatra" 

t 

This presentation of 
Shakespeare's romantic tragedy 
featured the Front Street 
Theatre resident company with 
Rita Gam In the leading role. 
This vas the first actress 
of star rank seen by the stu- 
dents. 

(D) "The Desert Song" 

Metropolitan Opera bari- 
tone William Walker was fea- 
tured In this operetta by Sig- 
mund Romberg, Presented at 
Municipal Opera In St. Louis 





Metropolitan Opera baritone 
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(E) "The Music Man - St» Louis 




This musical by Meredith Willson 
featured Eddie Albert in the starring 
role and presented such well-known 
songs as '*Till There Was You" and 
"Seventy-Six Trombones* " 

(F) "Cau Can" - St. Louis 

Recording artist Jane Morgan play- 
ed in the starring role of this Abe 
Burrows - Cole Porter musical which 
featured such songs as "CT'Est Mag- 
nifique," and "I Love Paris." 

(G) "Bye Bye Birdie" - St. Louis 

This musical comedy featured ac- 
tress-dancer Gretchen ^yler. 

(H) "Oklahoma" - St. Louis 



Eddie Albert 



Rogers and Hammerstein's famous 
musical, the most widely produced in 
the world, featured television star 
Robert Horton and presented such songs 
as "Oh, What a Beautiful Hornin'", "The Surrey With the Fringe on Top", 
"Kansas City", and the title song "Oklahoma". 



Before the performance the students were taken on a backstage tour 
of the theatre during which, visits were made to the wardrobe shops, 
reheeirsal stage, carpentry shop 



where the sets are constructed 
and to the area behind the 
main stage. This was done 
to give the students an 
idea of the mechanics of 
producing and directing a 
play, and to allow them to 
view the theatre as the 
performers do. 

The plays listed above 
were chosen because they 
represent theatre from serious 
dramatic works to musicals 
to comedies. It was 
believed by those in charge 
of the program that 
very desirable experiences 
could result from the 
students exposure to 
live theatre performed by 
well-knovm artists. 



Scene from "The Music Man" 
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3* Concerts 

(A) Memphis Symphony - Memphis 

This program featured the 
full Memphis Symphony Orchestra 
imder the direction of Vincent 
de Frank, the Memphis Civic 
Ballet and a fifty-one member 
chorus* This was the students 
first contact with symphony 
music and ballet* 

(B) Henry Mancini -St* Louis 

This program included 
a concert by Henry Mancini *s 
orchestra featuring many 
of Mancini *s own compositions 
and a medley of Academy 
Award-winning songs including 
’’Charade”, ’’Moon River”, 

”Gigi”, and ’’Days of Wine 
and Roses”* The program 
was concluded by a vocal 
concert by Andy Williams* 

Sports Events 

1* Professional Baseball and Football 

(A) Students were taken in groups of fifty to see four St* Louis 
Cardinal baseball games and one group attended exhibition 
football game between the St. Louis Cardinals and Atlanta 
Falcons* 

2* Circus 

(A) A total of 137 students were taken to see performances 
of the St* Louis Police Circus and the Shrine Circus in 
St* I-ouis* 

Shrines and Governmental Buildings 

1* State Capitol Tour 

A total of l4l students were taken to Jefferson City 
where they toured the Governor’s Mansion, Cole County Museum, 
Capitol Museum, State Highway Patrol Headquarters, State 
Supreme Court and the Capitol Building* 

At the Supreme Court Building an Assistant Attorney 
General discussed the purpose and organization of the Court 
and took the students on a tour of the building during which 
he explained the work of the A,ttorney General and his staff* 

- 10 - 




Robert Horton 



Missouri State (Japltol Building 




In the Capitol Building, the students visited the Governor’s 
Office and were greeted by his administrative assistant. Later 
they toured the office of the Lt. Governor, the House Chamber, and 
Senate Chamber and viewed the Thomas Hart Benton Murals and 
other objects of art In the Capitol. The visit ended with a general 
tour of the Capitol and grounds. 




Missouri State Supreme Court Building 



The Old Courthouse and Gateway Arch 




2* Historic Buildings 



Other buildings visited were the Old Cathedral -Basilica of 
St. Louis, The King, The Eugene Field Home, and The Old 
Courthouse, scene of the Bred Scott case and of Thomas Hart 
Benton's famous westward expansion oration, and the location 
of Carl Wimar's historical and allegorical murals. 



Busch Memorial Stadium 
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Aapecta of Urban Life 



!• In a number of instances 9 aide trips were made in addition 
to the feature program. On these trips students were intro* 
duced to characteristics of 
urban life. These included 

tours of transportation terminals, The Old Cathedral 

large department stores, and 
large factories in the St 
Louis area. One of the most 
rewarding of these trips was 
a tour of the Ford Motor Company 
in Haclewood, Missouri during 
which the students observed 
the construction of an automo- 
bile from the receipt of the 
motor by the factory until the 
automobile was ccmpleted. 

General Tours 



1, A total of ninety-one students 
were taken on a combined tour 
of Grant’s Farm, (housing a 
game preserve, and once the 
home of President Grant), 

The National Museum of Trans- 
port, and the St, Louis City 
Art Museum, 

2, In order to Introduce the 
students to a major National 
Park, a tour of Mammoth Cave 
National Park, Kentucky was 
arranged with seventy- nine 
students attending, 

3, Four separate tours of the 
St, Louis Zoo, Shaw’s Gardens, 
McDonnell Planetarium, 

The Jewel Box, and Jefferson 
Memorial completed the program. 
These tours provided the students 
with experiences in the areas of 
botany, zoology, aerospace, and 
history. 
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Throughout this phase of the program the emphasis was on providing 
experiences completely new to the student and to make available travel 
to places with which he was unfamiliar. l)y doing so, his vision is 
broadened and he is able to speak to others from greater experience. 

He is involved directly and therefore more meaningfully. At this time 
when society is highly mobile and many young people have experienced 
a great deal of travel and have directly witnessed events such as those 
listed above, we cannot afford to allow our students to become com- 
pletely provlnciil. 

Those in charge of each tour insisted that the students practice 
what they had learned in the personal development course by requiring 
that each of them dress for each trip in the best clothing available 
to him. On each trip admissions, transportation, and meals in the 
better restaurants were provided through the grant. 

Our students were supervised on each trip by one teacher or adult 
volunteer for every ten students. The teachers were required to 
become familiar with the event to be seen and to instruct the students 
during the trip. It was felt that there was considerable value to be 
derived from close association between the adults and the students. 
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Dexter Public School Students at 
Grant *8 Farm - St. Louis 
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Mansnoth Cav6 National Park, Kentucky 



Therefore, the students and their supervisors attended each event, 
and dined In small groups making It possible for the adults and the 
students to become better acquainted and converse freely. Since It 
Is common for families to dine separately rather than as one family 
group, due to modern day demands on time, we feel certain advantages 
are derived from this close association. 

At the end of each event the students completed an attitude 
Inventory on the event and the adults completed a questionnaire In 
which they gave their observations of their groups' reaction to 
the program. 
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We believe the advantages of such a program are obvious. Our 
students have been made aware of events, places, and forms of enter- 
tainment of high quality. ^ exposure ^ such programs we f^ 
they may be influenced ^ choose the better things in J^fe over 
those of littl e value , at the age when permitte d ^ BSlS§ 

tii^ own choices. This has been the guiding principle behind the 
IStUe'Trogram. It is difficult to adequately evaluate such a program 
since the* real benefits will be improved attitudes which will develop 
more fully, at a future time. 
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ERIC 



Table I 



Cultural Enrichment Grant 
Title I Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act 1965 



Item 


Amount 


Transportat Ion 

(Use of school buses, chartered 
buses, and train) 


$4,588.00 


Salaries 

(Instructors and bus drivers) 


$5,380.00 


Admissions 


$4,480.00 


Food 


$8,140.00 


Fixed Charges 


$ 323.00 


Other 


$ 50.00 


Total 


$22,961.00 



Total 



TOM BAKER 
Stoddord County 

lokor (Emox B. O.), Missouri £384d 
Choirmont 

BubUe Hoolth ond Sofoty 




MISSOURI 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

SEVENTY’THmo GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

JEFFES^Ol^ CI1Y 
January 12 , 1966 



COAAMinSESt 

Approprtotions 

AgrUulturo 

Education 

Bublie Hnolth ond Softly 



Mr. John DeArman, Principal 
Dexter Public Schools 
Dexter , M i ssour i 

Dear Mr. DeArman: 



Thank you very much for your lettes* of January 6 and I will 
assist you in any manner possible in making a tour of the 
State Can i to I Building in Jefferson City on any Monday thru 
Friday between the hours of 9:00 a.m. and J;00 n.m. All you 
will have to do is let me know your schedule and I will arrange 
to have you met at the Capitol Building and given a persona My 
escorted tour. 

I will also arrange for your grouo to be received by the Governor 
and other State Officials who may happen to be in town during the 
days you schedule your trip to Jefferson City. 

Just let me know how I may assist you and I will do all I can to 
make your trip to the State Capitol more informative for your 
students. 

With kindest regards, I remain. 




TFBrJkc 



1966 Convention 
Kansas City 
October 2S, 26, 27 



41U8 WIU Ave. 

Mo« (>3125 



~ " — r — ” 

OFFICERS 




St. Louis, Missouri 


President 
Mrs. Waldo C. Trampe 




May X, 1966 


4000 Wyoming Street 
St. Louis 63116 







First Vice-President 
Mrs. Y. G. Yeciushian 
8047 Kenwood 
Kansas City 64J31 

Second Vice-President 
} d % . Vincent Ream 
2409 Duncan 
St. Joseph 64507 

Third Vice-President 
Mrs. Ralph D. Hall 
Hobson Star Route 
Rolla. 63401 

Fourth Vice-President 
Dr. Inks Franklin 
P.O. Box 448 
Columbia 63202 



Fifth Vice-President 
Dr. Charles J. McClain 
P.O. Box 126 
'Hillsboro 63050 

Sixth Vice-President 

Mrs. Frank Mirkay 
4600 Skyridge Drive 
St. Louis 63128 

Seventh Vice-President 
Mr. W. C. Sims 
P.O. Box 6878 
Kansas City 64130 



Recording Secretary 
Mrs. Lucius Jones 
1004 Lafayette 
Jefferson City 65101 

Treasurer 
Mrs. Roy Lister, Jr. 
Gainesville 65635 

Corresponding Secretary 
Mrs. John Werne 
820 Cadora Drive 
St. Louis 63137 

Missouri Parent-Teacher 
Editor 

Mrs. R. Melverne Clark 
2820 Blackwell Road 
St. Joseph 64506 

State Office Manager 
Mrs. Irwin Umlauf 
402 South Fifth 
P.O. Box 247 
' Columbia 65202 



Ur« John DeArman 

Director, Cultural Bnrichiaent Project 
Dexter Public schools 
Dexter, Miasouri 

Dear Mr. DeArmans 

I am grateful to have rec Ived your letter and 
the summary of yoi^r Cultural Enrlcttment Project. The 
project is quite comprehensive, and the summary will 
make excellent reference material. 

% 

Your letter should have been answered more 
promptly. I hold it up, however, until I could send 
you a copy of our latest Missouri Parent-Teacher , with 
an article on Page 8 which may Interest you. My talk 
with Mr. Gibbons, which I managed to turn into an in- 
terview, gave the point of reference I had been 
hoping to find in order to puoliciso the advantages of 
the federal law. Please give Mr. Gibbons my greetings. 

In my PTA work I have boen in contact with most 
of the cultural organizations and institutions of the 
St. Louis area and am usually aware of their activities. 
Please let me know whenever I can be of any help to your 
project in this area - it would be a labor of love. 



Best wishes. 




Edward C. Schnabel 

Cultural Arts Chairman 
Missouri Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 




]De]pSL]i*tinrB.<8m.t off i-Iome Service 






Are the 
Buses Roiling? 

Edward C« Schnabol 
Cuftprof Arf$ 
Chairman 




The three Dexter School District buses 
p&rked at a St. Louis shopping center one 
hundred and sixty miles from home gave 
a hint of an unusual story. Upon inquiry, 
it was learned that they were awaiting 
their school children who, after finishing 
their lunches, would be taken to an enter- 
tainment attraction at the St. Louis Arena. 

The story behind this journey was 
filled in for us by Mr. Joe W. Gibbons, 
principal of Dexter’s Southwest Elemen- 
tary School. He disclosed that the St. Louis 
trip was just one of an ambitious series 
arranged so that the youngsters may bene- 
fit from new cultural experiences. The 
financing has been made possible by an 
early grant secured under the new Federal 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

“The children were fascinated by the 
puppet show in Memphis, Tennessee, last 
week,” Mr. Gibbons said. “One could hard- 
ly hear a pin drop. Most of them have 
not seen such things before.” Mr. Gibbons* 
observation regarding his students’ unfa- 
m’iliarity with the major cultural institu- 
tions is paralleled elsewhere. In a district 
of suburban St. Louis, for instance, a sur- 
vey revealed that 80 percent of the chil- 
dren had never been inside the City Art 
Museum. 

Since the new federal law required that 
a school district must be the initiator of 
the applications for grants and since the 
law requires that these applications be “in- 
novative and exemplary” in nature, the 
Dexter District has shown resourcefulness 
in securing its grant. It is time for e.ach 
of us to ask if our own school districts 
have made similar efforts in filing imagi- 
native and comprehensive applications for 
the federal grants. Our state has its full 
measure of cultural treasures. How about 
it, are your school buses rolling? 
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National 
Family Week ' 

Mrs. Frank Mirkoy \ 

fartnt and Family lift 
Edueatian Chairman ^ 



National Family Week is listed in the 
Suggested PTA Calendar on page 260 of 
the 1965-1966 Manual as one of the special 
weeks of the year which units and coimcils 
might wish to observe during the month 
of May. It is probable that more PTA 
members will be concentrating, individ- 
ually or collectively as members of study 
groups, on the importance of family living 
as they participate in programs and proj- 
ects geared to emphasize this importance — 
because Family Week has been proclaimed 
nationally to be worthy of observance. 
Certainly, lending support to recognition 
of an observance practiced by churches 
of many denominations and by agencies 
interested in the family of today (and of 
tomorrow, too!) would lie within the area 
of highly desirable activities of unit or 
council. There could be no finer way to 
observe National Family Week than to 
pledge to provide opportunity for those 
parents who are interested, or are likely 
to be, to meet in study groups to further 
educate themselves about themselves and 
their families. However, pledging must be 
followed by planning. And, planning now 
would assure a fine program in parent edu- 
cation next fall. 

More and more parents are concerned 
with becoming better parents than ever 
before in history. This is recognized fact. 
According to W. Clark Ellzey, acting chair- 
man, Family Life Education Department, 
Stephens College, Columbia, in his presen- 
tation at the National Convention Seminar 
on Coping with the Responsibilities of 
Parenthood, “this must be, if we are to 
develop men to match the measure of a 
space age, and women to help work the 
wonder of a war-less world.” 

The PTA has alwasrs been one of the 
organizations to move in the di sction of 
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The Dally Sikeeton Standard - July 2, 1966 - Slkeston, Missouri 

'exter Develops New Concept 
To Expand Education Process 



By WARREN SOKOLIS 
DEXTER •• Operating on the 
theory that a school pupil can 
learn more through direct ex* 
perience than through reading 
about an event or watching it 
on television, school officials 
at Dexter have initiated a pro* 
gram that is unique to schools 
In Missouri* 

The project, which began in 
February, is designed to 
provide cultural benefits to the 
pupils through field trips to 
places of cultural, historical 
and recreational interest* 
Financed entirely by federal 
funds under Title I of the Ele* 
mentary and Secondary Educa* 
tlon Act of 1965, the program 
exposes the children to a way 
of life that differs widely from 
the non * urban environment of 
southeast Missouri* 

The progiam was drawn up by 
Carl Davis, elementary super* 
visor and assistant superinten* 
dent, and is directed by John 
DeArman, Junior high school 
principal* 

Children remember the things 
they do< better than the things 
they read about, DeArman said* 

A demonstration of how some* 
thing is done is better than 
reading about how to do it, he 
noted. This is 'Tasting learn* 
tag.” 

A personal development 
course is taught during the 
school year to prepare the 
pupUs .for the field trips, De* 
Arman explained. 

In this phase of the program 
the children are taught proper 
social habits of grooming, dress 
an^. etiquette* In addition they 
le..^ *n good health habits. In* 
struction is given by the school 
personnel, doctors, nurses and 
beauticians, DeArman noted. 

The trips themselves have 
been planned to provide the 
best possible educational ex* 
periences for the pupils, De- 
Arman explained. 

Included in the itinerary are 
serious and popular stage pro- 
ductions; aspects which are 
unique to urban tife; zoologi- 
cal, botanical, scientific and, 
other cultural attractions; na- 
tural and other scenic attrac- 
tions; historical shrines, monu- 
ments and government build* 
tags, and sports events* 

Fifty or 100 pupils •* one or 
two busloads •• go on each 
trip, DeArman explained. They 
eat in the better restaurants and 
cafeterias. TTieir meals, tran- 
sportation and admission tick*- 
ets are paid for by the federal 
appropriation* Parents and 



teachers volunteer as super- 
visors on the trips, the direc- 
tor said. 

”We try to provide one adult 
supervisor for every 10 stu- 
dents,” he added* This enables 
the supervisor ard the pupils 
to become better acquainted* 
Children in grades five 
through 12 are eligible to go on 
the trips. "The program is open 
to children who have not had 
such experiences.” *»<» 
marked| nothing that a survey of 

the school di^rlct revealed that 
most of the children had never 
been exposed to the places in- 
cluded in the itinerary. 

Prior to taking a trip, the 
children study about the place 
they are to visit and discuss it 
In the Classroom, DeArmhn 
said. When they return, they 
report to their classmates what 
they have learned so the other 
* pupils can also benefit from the 

In discussing the itinerary, 
DeArman pointed out that a 
balance between classical and 
popidar stage and musical pro- 
ductions is achieved in the pro- 
gram. 

At Memphis the pupils saw 
live theater productions of 
"Anthony and Oeopatra” and 
"Guys apd Dolls.” They at- 
tended the St* Louis Municipal 
Opera's presentation of Eddie 
Albert In "The Music Man,” 
and will later attend four other 
Muni Opera presentations, 
"The Desert Song,” "Can 
Can,” "OWahoma” and "Bye 
Bye Birdie,” all featuring 
well - known show business 
personalities. 

The younger children saw 
Buddy Clarl?s "Wnochio,” and 
a trip is planned to St* Louis 
to see the Andy Williams show, 
featuring henry Mancini's 
orchestra, DeArman con- 
tinued. 

. One hundred children were 
taken to hear the Memphis 
Symphony Orchestra, and two 
separate groups attended Holi- 
day on Ice at Memphis and Ice 
Capades at st. Louis* 

These productions are not 
availatde in the immediate area, 
DeArman said, and because the 
school officials feel the 
theater is an important part 
of American life, the at- 
tractions were induded in the 
program's schedule* 

To observe aspects of urban 
life, the children tour train 
terminals, municipal airports, 
factories and large department 
stores the director said*- un 
, Tuesday they toured the Ford 



Motor Co. assembly plant at St* 
Louis* 

Under the heading of zoologi- 
cal, botanical, scientific and 
other cultural attractions, trips 
have been scheduled for tae St* 
Louis and Meniphis zoos and 
Grant's Farm, the Jewd Bo:^ 
Forest Ktrk and McDonald's 
planetariums, the Jefferson 
Memorial, the Museum of Na- 
tural History,, the Museum of 
Transportation and the City Art ^ 
Museum at St* Louis* ' 

Last week pupils went to 
Mammouth Cave National Park, 
Ky. They will also tour parks, 
dams, lakes, mountains and 
national forests under the na- 
tural and other scenic at- 
tractions phase of the pro- 
gram* 

A tour of th'e state capital 
has been one of the hig^ights 
of the project thusfar, De- 
Arman noted* They toured the 
capltol, the governor’s man- 
sion and office, the Supreme 
Court chambers, state legisla- 
ture and the State Hi^way Pa- 
trol headquarters at Jefferson 
City. 

The governor’s aide or 
press secretary takes time to 
talk to the group and points out 
highlights of the governor’s of- 
fices, and the pupils sit in the 
chairs of the Supreme Cov i 
Justices. 

Other historical shrine, mon* . 
uments and government builds 
tags on the itinerary are the 
old courthouse at St* Louis, 
St. Louis Cathedral, Eugene 
Field's home and the Candle 
House at St. Louis and visits 
to the county court when it is in 
session* 

Trips are also planned to 
four major league baseball 
games, the Shrine Circus and 
rodeos, DeArman said* 

A survey taken in St* Louis 
county showed that 80 per cent 
of the children living there had 
never visited most of the places 
that the Dexter children have 
or will visit at St* Louis* 
This makes the program even 
mcro significant* 

DeArman said the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh has in- 
quired about this unique cul- 
tural program, and other school 
districts * in Missouri are 
considering the development of 
similar programs* Thus, an In- 
novation developed at Dexter 
may have a nationwide effect on 
the concept of education in the 
United States. 





ADULTS RATING OF STUDENT ON CULTURAL ENRICHMENT EXPERIENCE 



Student's reception of program was; 



Name of Student 


Enthusiastic 


Pleased but 
Not Enthusiastic 


Indifferent 


Bored 
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1, Was the program appropriate for the ages of the children Involved?^ 

2. Would you recommend this event for other children?^ 

3* Have you ever attended this particular kind of event? 



(Student) 



(Event) 




1 . 

2 . 



3 . 




4 . 



5 . 



6 . 



7 . 



8 . 



9 . 



I 

I 



10 . 



11 . 



12 . 




Cultural Enrichment Experience Student’s Rating Scale 



Have you ever attended a similiar event before? 

VIould you welcome^ the opportunity to attend this 
activity Again some time in the future; 

Would watching this type of program on television 
have been as enjoyable as seeing it firsthand. 

Did those in charge adequately provide background 
information that enabled you to have a meaningful 
experience? 

Were there other things viewed on the trip (such 
as buildings, eating establishments, city, high- 
way, etc.) which you enjoyed as much as the plann- 
ed activities? 

Would you encourage another person to attend this 
type of event? 

Were you at any time bored and wished you had stay- 
ed at home? 

Do you plan to tell others about this trip? 

Would you someday wish to live like the performers 
you observed? 

Would you be interested in attending this event at 
some future time at your own expense? 

Would you rather have attended some other type of 
entertainment or event instead of this one? 

Do you feel this event was of educational value 
as well as entertaining. 
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QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 



TITLE I 



••Programs for Educationally Deprived Children*^ 



THE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 

P.L. 89-10 




October 1965 

State Department of Education 
Jefferson City, Missouri 



FOREWORD 



Ihe need for this pamphlet became apparent through 
discussion by the Superintendents* Advisory Committee 
in Jefferson City on October 6, 1965, The pamphlet 
is intended to assist local public school districts 
as they develop plans for projects under Title I, 
P.L, 89-10, It contains the answers to a number of 
questions that are being frequently asked. Local 
public school officials are advised to consult the 
State Department of Education for additional infor- 
mation needed for specific project development. 

The State Department wishes to thank the members of 
the Superintendents* Advisory Committee, and other 
interested school officials, for the contribution of 
the majority of questions used in this pamphlet. 
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I. general purpose and provisions 



For what purpose are Federal funds avail able under this title? 

To expand and improve elementary and secondary school pro- 
grams for educationally deprived children in low- income areas. 

Who are educationally deprived children ? 

Children whose educational achievement is below that normally 
expected of children of their age and grade, including children 
who are handicapped. Handicapped children are the mentally retarded, 
hard of hearing, deaf, speech impaired, visually handicapped, serious- 
ly emotionally disturbed, crippled, or other health impaired children. 

What agencies mav receive grants und er this program? 

Local public school districts where there are concentrations 
of children from low- income families. 

What is a low- income family ? 

During the year ending June 30, 1966, a family is deemed to be a 
low- income family if it has an annual income of less than $2,000 or 
receives assistance under the program of aid to families with depend- 
ent children (AFDC) under Title IV of the Social Security Act. For 
each of the 2 succeeding years, the standard will be as established 

by the Congress. 

For how long will this Title be in effect ? 

As now enacted, for the 3 years ending June 30, 1968. 

What funds have been appropriated for Mi s souri under this Title for fisc ^ 
year 1966 ? 

$29,000,000. 

Is Federal control of education prohibited ? 

Yes, as indicated in Section 604 of the law. 



II. ELIGIBILITY OF LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 
How is eligibility determined ? 

The basis for determining eligibility is the number of children 
aced 5 to 17 who are from families with incomes of less than $2,000 a 
year or who receive assistance under Aid to Dependent Children regardless 
of total amount of income. The Act provides that eligibility be determined 
on a district basis. All local educational agencies in a county which has 
at least 100 such children may be considered eligible. 
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II. Continued 



Who will determine eligibility ? 

The U, S, Conunissioner of Education on the basis of data provided 
by the Bureau of the Census. 

Are private and parochial schools eligible to receive grants ? 

No. But children enrolled in these schools must share in the 
benefits the Act provides. 

Are junior colleges eligible to receive grants ? 

No. The Act specifically limits the use of funds to elementary 
and secondary education at levels not beyond grade 12. 

Are State-operated schools for the handicapped (for example, the blind 
or deaf) eligible ? 

No, State-operated schools of this type are not local educational 
agencies as defined in the Act. 



III. ELIGIBILITY OF PROJECTS 



What is a project under this Title ? 

A project is an activity, or set of related activities, proposed 
by a local public school district and designed to meet certain of the 
special educational needs of educationally deprived children in a 
designated area. It should be of sufficient size, scope, and quality 
to give reasonable promise of substantial progress toward meeting those 
needs . 

What types of projects should be proposed ? 

The type of project proposed is left to the discretion and judg- 
ment of local public school districts. Recognizing that the needs of 
educationally deprived children vary from district to district, the law 
specifies only that projects submitted be designed to achieve the over- 
all purpose of the Title and that it be approved by the appropriate 
State educational agency. Local public school districts are encouraged 
to employ imaginative thinking and new approaches in their planning for 
the needs of the educationally deprived children in their districts. 

Should projects be limited to the needs of children currently in school ? 



III. Continued 



No. A project may be designed to meet the special educational needs 
of any educationally deprived children in a school attendance area, regard 
less of whether these children are currently attending school (between the 
ages of 5 and 20, inclusive). 

Nay funds be used for preschool programs ? 

Yes. Providing the programs are for children not less than 5 years 
of age. 

May funds be used for general increases in teachers* salaries? 



No. 



Under what conditions may funds be used to pay t eachers* salaries? 

They may be used for the payment of salaries for new positions or 
for additional services directly related to meeting the special edu- 
cational needs of educationally deprived children enrolled in approved 

projects. 

May funds be used for the construction of school buildings ? 

Certain limited classroom construction may be carried out when 
lack of minimum classroom facilities is the major obstacle to con- 
ducting educational programs fo* children in the project area and suit- 
able space is not available fo^ < *ital or lease. But, in general, the 
provisions of this title are not 1. "-ended to relieve present or antic- 
ipated classroom shortages. 

May funds be used for the rental of a part of an e xisting building owned 
by the local educational agency ? 



No. 

May funds be used for the re ntal or lease of buildings not owned by the 
local public school district ? 

Yes, if space in existing school buildings is inadequate for the 
proposed project and such costs have been approved under the project. 

If a local public school district is already operating a special prpgr^ 
whose aim falls within the purpose of this Ti tle, can it be granted funds, 
to help pay for this program ? 

Yes, provided the Federal funds applied are used exclusively for the 
expansion and improvement of such a program. 



IV. ELIGIBILITY OF CHILDREN 

Are project benefits limited to children of low-income families? 
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No. Although low- income identifies the attendance area to be 
served, educational deprivation determines who is to participate in 
the project. If, for example, the project is to improve reading 
performance, all persons in an attendance area who need such help 
could participate in the program, regardless of their family income 

Ts pArticination in a project l imited to children residing in an 
attendance area designated for th e project? 

Usually it is. However, children residing outside the attend- 
ance area served by the project may participate in the project if 
such participation does not dilute the total effectiveness of the 

project . 

Are adults eligible to participate i n projects under this Titl ^? 

Yes, to the extent that parental involvement is desirable in 
meeting the objectives of the project. 



V. MAINTENANCE OF EFFORT 



A re local public school districts an d the State Department of Edu 
r equired to~maintain their previou s level of effort in t^ 
support of education in order to re m ain eligible to rec_e i A^ _fui^ 
under this title? 



Yes. The combined total of State and local expenditures must 
be maintained at the 1963-64 level during 1965-66 and each succeeding 
year for the duration of projects under this title, in accordance with 
the requirements set forth in the Regulations. 



VI. ALLOCATION OF FUNDS 



How are these maximum amounts comp uted? 

In accordance with the following formula: The number of children 

aeed 5 to 17, inclusive, from families with an annual income of less 
than $2,000, plus the number of children aged 5 to 17, inclusive, from 
families receiving AFDC payments in excess of $2,000 a year, multiplied 
by one-half the average per pupil expenditure for free public education 

in the State. 



T» there a maximum on the amount of bas ic grant funds that may..be 

approved for a local public school district ? 

Yes. During fiscal year 1966, the amount of such funds may not exceed 
30 percent of the amount budgeted by the local educational agency for current 
expenditures. This limitation will not apply to grants that may be made in 

subsequent years. 

What are considered as current expenditures? 
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VI. Continued 



Expenditures from current revenues except expenditures for the 
acquisition of land, erection of facilities, interest, and debt 
service and from Federal funds received under this title or other 
titles of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

May local public school districts loin together for t he purpose of 
carrying out projects under this title? 

Yes, if each of the districts concerned is eligible to receive a 
basic grant and wishes to enter into a cooperative project. 

May a local public school district transfer fun ds from its allocatipji 
to another educational agency? 

No, except when necessary under a joint project. 



VII. APPROVAL OF PROJECTS 

Who has the authority to approve projects? 

The State Department of Education. The State Department shall 
not finally disapprove a project without providing reasonable notice 
and opportunity for a hearing. 

May the State Department of Education approve only part o^the p^oj^ct. 
application of a local public school district and make a corresponding 
adjustment in the amount of funds allocated ? 

It may approve such an application in part or for a less amount 
of funds than is called for by the application provided such partial 
approval does not alter the project to such an extent that it no long- 
er provides reasonable promise of substantial progress toward meeting 
the purposes of tbis 

May funds under this title be used as State or local matching funds for 
other Federal programs, for example, f or programs under the National 
Defense Education Act or under vocational education ley.islatiqn? 



No. 

Where within a local public school district should pro.iects be carried 
out ? 

In attendance areas with high concentrations of children from low- 
income families. There may be more than one such area in a single school 

district. 



VIII. PAYMENT OF FUNDS 

How will funds be made available to the loc al public school district 
after a project has been approved? 
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VIII. Continued 



Upon approval of the project, the State Department of Education 
will advance to the local public school district funds in the amount 
needed through December 31, 1965. Thereafter payments will be made 
on the basis of quarterly reports by the local public school district 
of its expenditures and needs under the project* 



IX. ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 



Are the administrative and supervisory costs of local public school 
districts allowable for payment under this title ? 

Yes, if such costs are extra and identifiable costs, are directly 
related to the operation of the project and were included in the pro- 
ject application, not generally in excess of 3%. 



X. PARTICIPATION OF CHILDREN ENROLLED IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 



Is it mandatory that the local public school districts provide 
opportunities for the participation of children enrolled in non- 
public schools ? 

Yes, to the extent consistent with the number of educationally 
deprived children in areas served by the program who are enrolled in 
private schools, opportunities for such participation must be provided. 

May funds under this title be used to transport educationally deprived 
non-public school children to public schools ? 

Yes, if such transportation is in accordance with the regulations of 
this Act and the laws of the State of Missouri. 

Does the title authorize the use of Federal funds for the payment of 
salaries of non-public school teachers ? 

No. The use of funds for this purpose is prohibited. 

May equipment be placed on private school premises ? 

Yes, if it is mobile or portable it may be temporarily placed 
on private school premises. 



XI. CCORDIMTION VIITH COMIUMITY ACTION PRCGRAWS 



Must educational programs approved under this title be coordinated with 
community action programs sponsored by the Office of Economic Opportunity? 

Yes. The law requires that local school boards develop programs 
under this title in cooperation v;ith public or nonprofit agencies re- 
sponsible for any community action programs which may have been approved 
under the Economic Opportunity Act in their localities. Genuine working 
relationships should be established during the planning and development 
of a program under this title and maintained during the operation of the 
program. 

XII. RECORDS AND REPORTS 
What records must a grantee keen? 

The law requires all local public school districts receiving grants 
under this title to keep records relating to claims for Federal grants 
and expenditures of such grants. 

What reports must a grantee make? 

The law requires all grantees to make annual reports to the State 
Department of Education and such other reports as that agency may re- 
quire. These reports must include information relating to the edu- 
cational achievement of children participating in the program. 

XIII. EVALUATION 

How often must a grantee evaluate the effectiveness of a program? 

The local public school district must make an evaluation at least 
once a year of the effectiveness of its approved projects in meeting 
the special educational needs of educationally deprived children. 

^ Should the evaluation be extended to include participating children 
enrolled in private schools? 

Yes, if their participation is sufficient to justify this. 

What procedures should a grantee adopt in making an evaluation? 

The procedures should include appropriate objective measurements 
of educational achievement and an evaluation of the increase in edu- 
cational opportunities, as described in the Missouri Guidelines for 
Title I programs. 

What are some possible bases for evaluation? 
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XIII. Continued 



Achievenient in basic educational skills 5 level of general 
educational attainment; drop-out rate; educational motivation as 
evidenced by attention, performance and production; behavioral 
deviations and other handicaps to educational progress; cultural 
and social conditions related to educational opportunity and pro- 
gress; retardation in grade; and educational opportunities pro- 
vided in the school setting including curricula, special programs 
and services, facilities, and competency of staff. 

Can part of the funds allowed for a->lnistrative costs be used to 
acquire technical assistance for program evaluati^ 

Yes. 

XIV. INFORMATION DERIVED FROM GRANT PROJECTS 

What is the applicant's responsibility with respect t o the dissem- 
ination of information? 

The law requires that, as a basis for approval, the applicant's 
program must include effective procedures for reviewing, selecting, 
and disseminating to teachers and administrators significant infor- 
mation derived from educational research, demonstration, and similar 
projects including projects supported under this title. 
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MEASUREMENT and EVALUATION 



Experimental Design 

Campbell, D. T., and Stanley, Julian C., "Experimental Design and Quasi 
Experimental Designs tor Research on Teaching." Chapter 5 of Handbook of 
Research on Teaching , N. L. Gage, Editor. The best single source avail** 
able. It is unquestioned as the authority in experimental design in edu** 
cation. It is, as a starter, rather slow reading but well worth the effort. 
The beginning student may wish to concentrate on pages 171 to 220. 

Thorndike, Robert L., The Concepts of Over & Underachievement , Bureau of 
Publications, 1963* An absolute must for researchers before doing work in 
the area of under and over achievement. 

Travers, R.M.W., An Introduction to Educational Research , The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1968. 

Kerlinger, Fred N., Introductions of Behavioral Research - Educational and 
Psychological Inquiry . Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1965. Chapters 4, 15**22. 

The area of experimental design is the reason a good portion of the educa** 
tional research literature and research proposals are not acceptable to 
knowledgeable researchers . 

Subs tantive Area of the Handbook of Research on Teaching 



Chapters : 

15 - Research on Teaching in the Nursery School , Sears, Pauline S. S. , 

Stanford University; Dowley, Edith M. , Stanford University. 

16 - Research on Teaching Reading . Russell, David H. , University of California; 
Fea, Henry R. , Universiw/ of Washington. 

17 - Research on Teaching the Social Studies . Metcalf, Lawrence E. , University 
of Illinois. 

18 - Research on Teaching Composition and Literature, Meckel, Henry C., 

San Jose State College. 

19 - Research on Teaching Secondary School Mathematics. Henderson, Kenneth B., 
University of Illinois. 

20 ~ Research on Teaching Science . Watson, Fletcher G. , Harvard University. 

21 - Research on Teaching Foreign Languages . Carroll, John B., Harvard Univ. 

22 *• Research on Teaching the Visual Arts . Hausman, Jerome, The Ohio State Univ. 

Statistics 

Edwards, Allen L., Statistical Methods for the Behavioral Sciences , Rinehart 
& Company, Inc., New York, 1958. 

Guilford, J. P. , Fundamental Statistics in Psychology and Education , McGraw** 
Hill Book Company, Inc,, New York, Toronto, London, 1956. 
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tikOtmiikMf tolMirt L«, Tht Conc«pf of Ovr»&Undtrachtevenent . Bureau of 
PuBlieatioM» Taachera Collage, ColiMibia Univeraity, New York, 1963. 

MeNiMur, Quinn, yavcholonical Stattetlca . Third Edition, John Wiley & Sons, 
tne» Haw York, Chayaan & Hall, Liaitad, London, 1955. A standard statistical 
taitt» 

tatauaka A Tiadasam, Handbook of Research on Teaching . Chapter 4 - "Statistics 
as am Aapact of Scientific Method," Gage, N. L., Editor, Rand McNally & Conpany, 
Ckiaage, IMl. SoaMwhat worm concise. Difficult to understand, but it has an 
eneellont diagrasi of the overall classification of statistical techniques accord- 
ing to scale type* sole, and nusiber of variables involved. 

Sduards, Allan L», Inoerinental Desian in Psychological Research . Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, Mew York, 1960. A standard statistical textbook. 

ileiMats A Lindquist, tlaswntarv Statistical Methods in Psychology and Education . 
Houghton Mifflin Cowpany, Boston; The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 1960. 

Goolay, Williasi W. , Lohnes, Paul R., Multivariate Procedures for the Behavioral 
ieiaoices .. John Wiley A Sons, 1962. A text valuable for its computer programs 
fir statistical analysis but also of use for its brief but good descriptions of 
nitty nultivariate statistical procedures which are necessary in educational 
nnalysis. 

iiegol, Sidney, Monnaranetric Statistics for the Behavioral Sciences . McGraw- 
Hill Hook Conpany, Inc., Mew York, Toronto, London, 1956. Valuable for its chart 
defining tha atatiatical test to use given the level of measurement and the type 
if pri^lin as well as for its expositions on nonparametric statistics. 

Jehnsen A Jackson, Modem Statistical Methods . Rand McNally A Company, Chicago, 
I9I9« 



AnarioM Sducational Research Association, What Research Says to the Classroom 
fiaekef CWational Iducation Association, Washington, D.C.) 

Substantive Area Research Reviews 



fhi lavins of iducatiooal Research is a Journal of the Asierican Educational 
ieisarcli Association which gives good quality raviaws of substantive research 
in nany fields in a thrss year cycle. 

tisnn, ienjanin S«, Gonaansatorv Education for Cultural Deprivation . Holt, 
Hinahart A Winston, Mew York, 1965. 

Russall, David H», Research Desian and the Teaching of English . National 
Council sf Taackara of Inglish Campaign, Illinois, 1964. 

Griffiths, Daniel 1., Research in Education Administration . Bureau of Publica- 
tiasia, eschars Collage, Columbia University, 1959. 

Hu n ai autt , C. W. , and Iversen, W.J., Research in the Three R*s . Harper, 1958. 
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National Council of Teachers of English, Research M ethods in^the Language Arts 
National Council of Teachers of English Campaign, Illinois, 1961. 

Anderson, Kenneth E., Research on the Academically Talented Student, NEA, 
Washington, D. C., 1961. 

Little, Lawrence C., Researches in Personality. Charact er and Religious 
Education, University of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 1962. 

Department of Preventive Medicine and Public Health, Health Service Computing 
Facility, School of Medicine, University of California, 3MD Computer Programs, 

1964. 



Measurement 



Qyilfoydj j, p, , Psychometric Methods , McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 
Toronto, London, 1954. Somewhat more difficult. Use probably Chapters 7-15 only. 

Thorndike, Robert L. and Hagen, Elizabeth, Measurement and Evaluation in 
Psychology and Education , John Wiley & Sons, Inc. , New York, London, Chapman 

& Hall, Limited, 1959. 

Remmers, H. H. & Gage, N. L. , Educational Measu rement and Evaluation, Harper & 
Brothers, New York, London, 1943. 

Gage, N. L. , Editor, Handbook of Research on Teaching , American Educational 
Research Association, Rand McNally & Company, Chicago, 1963; Chapter 7, 

"Rating Methods in Research on Teaching',' Remmers, H. H.; "Testing Cognitive 
Ability and Achievement," Bloom, Benjamin S., University of Chicago; Measuring 
Noncognitive Variables in Research on Teaching" (Chapter Stern, George G. , 
Syracuse University. While concerned with measurement of teaching, of general 
value for their discussions of ratings, testing and assessment of cognitive and 
non-cognitive variables. 

Gerberich, Greene and Jorgensen, Measurement and Evaluatio n in the Modern 
School . McKay, New York, 1962. 

The Measurement of Understanding in the Social Studies, NSSE, 1946. 

Bloom, Benjamin S., Taxonomy of Educational Objectives , Longmans, Greene and 
Company, New York, London, Toronto, 1956. 

Travers, Robert M. W., Educational Measurement . The MacMillan Company, New York, 
1955. 

Buros, 0. K., The Fifth Mental Measurement Yearbook , Gryphon Press, 1959. 

Buros, 0. K. , Tests in Print . Gryphon Press, 1961. 

Stanley, Jr.lian, Evaluation in Today's Schools . A standard measurement 
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text. 
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General 



Action Research to Imprive School Practices. B ureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1953. 

Leadership Through Research . A Policy Statement, Council of Chief State School 
Officers, 1963. 

Barnes, Fred P., Research for the Practitioner in Education . Department of 
Elementary School Principals, NEA, 1964* 

Young, Raymond J., A Directory of Educational Research Agencies and Studies . 
Phi Delta Kappa, Bloomington, Indiana, 1957. 

The Directory of Educational P.esearchers . Ohio State University. 

Selletiz, Claire; Jahoda, Marie; Deutsch, Martin; Cook, Stuart, Research 
Methods in Social Relations . Henry Holt, 1959. 

Young, Raymond J., A Directory of Educational Research Agencies and Studies . 
Phi Delta Kappa, Bloomington, Indiana, 1959. 

McAshan, Hildreth H* , Elements of Educational Research . McGraw-Hill, 1963. 

Shunsky, Abraham, The Action Research Wav of Learning . Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1958. 
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